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THE DAY OF RECKONING. 


PART II. 


L 

In the army and on his estate of La Breteche, M. Souscarri&re had 
acquired the healthy habit of rising at break of day. He kept it up in 
Paris, and every morning before six o’clock had struck the few people 
passing along the boulevards would see him smoking a matutinal pipe at 
his window on the fqprth floor af the Grand Hotel. He did not remain 
there for long, however, on the day following his interview with the Count 
de Maugars — that interview made memorable by the declaration of war 
which the count’s unknown enemy had launched forth. Smoking and 
thinking had no charms for the old soldier, now that he knew that his 
nephew, Guy de Bautru, could not marry Madeleine. He rather longed to 
act, and as he walked up and down his room lie stamped like a war horse 
which hears the trumpet of battle sounding afar. 

“Guy writes that he will be here this morning,” he said to himself. 
“Morning to a Parisian means ten o'clock at the earliest. He is still 
as’eep, poor fellow, and he has no knowledge of the trouble which awaits 
him. Nice news he will have when lie wakes up — news that Estelan lias 
come to life again ! But I must lose no time in telling him what a pickle 
we And ourselves in. I shall never have the patience to wait for him here, 
so I'll dress and go and see him — and if 1 disturb him, well, so much the 
worse, that’s all.” 

Without delaying any further Souscarrierc dressed himself w ith all his 
usual care.. Had lie lived in the time of Napoleon the First, he was the 
kind of man who would have shaved himself regularly during the retreat 
from Moscow ; and history has placed it upon record that the Count dc 
Narbonne never once missed doing so, so that one may imagine there was 
some rescmblance*between their respective characters. * 

* 9 That morning the old soldier had particular reasons for taking care of 
his personal appearance, for he intended seeing several persons, notably 
M. Fredoc, and perhaps even Estelan; that is to say, a friend who had 
become an object of suspicion, and a man whom exceptional circumstances 
had made- an enemy. So far as his visit to the Count de Maugars’ son-in- 
law was coifceraed, Souscarrtere had not yet been summoned either by the 
investigating magistrate or the prefect of police, and this delay somewhatT 
astonished him* Hoivever, he decided to go forward the first and solicit 
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permission to talk with the' prisoner whose misfortunes had caused so 
much suffering. r 

Souscarriere was just buttoning up a black frock coat, which although 
somewhat tight was none the lesvi very becoming, for it showed off his 
soldier-like figure to great advantage, when he suddenly heard a loud 
knock at his door. 

“ Who the deuce can that be so early?” he growled as lie went to open 
the door. “ It can’t be Guy, for lie would have burst in without the 
slightest ceremony.” 

It was not Guy. On the contrary, Souscarriere found himself face to 
face with a gentleman whom lie did not recognise at first, and whom he 
examined from head to foot before drawing aside from the door. 

It was the stranger who put an end to this scrutiny. “ 1 am Monsieur 
Aiibijoux,” he said; ‘‘you lately did me the honour of coming to a ball at 
my house, and I ” 

“I remember you now, sir, perfectly well,” replied Souscarriere, bowing; 
“ I am delighted to receive you in my turn, although this hotel room can 
in no wise compare, with your palatial abode.” And as he spoke he drew 
aside, making a gesture which seemingly invited his visitor to enter the room. 

“ We are barely acquainted as yet, sir,” said M. Aubijoux, “ and my 
visit greatly surprises you, no doubt. You will be still more astonished 
when I tell you why I have called.” Then, as Souscarriere made no re- 
joinder, the millionaire resumed: “The reason which has brought me here 
is a most serious one, and I would not have ventured to present myself if 
we had not had a mutual friend ” 

“ I wa« not aware of that,” remarked Souscarriere, in a tone of surprise. 

“ I ought to have said a friend in whom I place full confidence, and 
who has spoken of you to me in such a manner that I made up my mind to 
apply to you under circumstances which affect my honour. I refer to Mon- 
sieur Frthloc, who would have followed me here if I could have waited 
until later in the day. Hut I was in great haste. I remembered an inter- 
view which we all three of us had together in my park, and 1 flattered 
myself that I was not altogether a stranger to you. So I resolved to go 
and speak to you on a somewhat delicate matter.” 

“ Mpy I be shot as a deserter,” thought Souscarriere, “if I understand 
a single word of all this rigmarole.” 

“I came to ask you,” resumed the merchant, “to do me a service 
which, as a rule, c man only asks of his intimate friends— to help me in a 
matter which must be speedily concluded and which I hope to finish with 
a weapon in my hand. I will tell you what it is. My wife has been de- 
ceiving me. She has a lover. I surprised them together a couple of nights 
ago and I wished to kill both of them, but 1 only succeeded in wounding 
the miserable scoundrel who has turned my wife from her duty.” 

Souscarriere drew a long breath of relief. 

“Yes,” added M. Aubijoux, becoming more and more earnest in tone 
and manner, “on the night before last when I reached my house ».t 
Auteuil I found this man at my wife’s feet. I had ‘been travelling, and she 
was not aware of my return. ” 

“The night before last,” thought Souscarriere. “Now I know what 
he is talking about. It was the first night of “Zairette.” Madame 
Aubijoux went to the Fantaisies Comiques, and that scamp of 1 a Busserolles 
joined her in her private box. S he must have taken him to Auteuil with her. ” 
“She has now gone to her father’s house,” resumed the merchant, 
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“and there she may 1 stay. I have not forgiven her, and I will never see 
he** again. If I spare her life I shall not spare her lover’s. In fact I in- 
tend to follow him until I kill him.” 

“In a duel, I presume ? ” said the cavalry officer, who had now fully 
gained his self-possession. * 

“ Yes, in a duel in which either one or the other of us must fall.” 

“And you have done me the honour to select me as one of your 
seconds ? ” 

“The honour will be mine, if yon accept.” 

“ I don’t refuse, but I should like to know the name of the man whom 
you propose to light. ” 

“ I do not know his name as yet.” 

“The deuce ! that is very embarrassing. I cannot promise hap-hazard, 
like that. I must know who he is, and who is your other second.” 

“ Listen to me, sir. I am aware that I am breaking through custom, 
and that you have a perfect right to demur. But you are a man of feeling, 
and you will not drive me to despair. I will tell you my^true situation, 
and fully explain what I ask you to do. I idolised this woman. She has 
cruelly betrayed me. I am resigned to suffer, but I do not wish that her 
shame should become known. The scene in my park must remain a secret. 
Two men were present — one of them is my best friend, of whose discretion 
1 am certain, and, as for the other, I will force him to hold his tongue. 
The scoundrel who has robbed me of my happiness, and whom I shall most 
certainly find, must necessarily belong to the society in which I move, and 
at least one of the buffets from my revolver hit him. He will be spoken 
of as -wounded, and I shall then find out his name.” 

“ I hope you do not suppose that I should inform you of it.”* 

„ “ No, of course not. But when I know whom I have to attack, I shall 

need a man who understands the whole matter, and who will direct it with 
prudence and authority. My aim is to obtain the satisfaction which is duo 
to me, and at the same time to avoid publicity. I must therefore compel 
my adversary to fight me on some plausible pretext which will conceal the 
true reason of our duel. To conduct such an affair experience as well as 
tact are necessary. The friend whom I mentioned is a novice in such mat- 
ters. I have fought duels before now, hut as young men sometimes fight, 
for unimportant reasons, and without thinking much about the o.uarrel. 
If I found myself in this rascal’s presence I could not control myself ; and, 
besides, it is not customary for the offended party to go in person to de- 
mand reparation. According to custom, there must he intermediaries, 
who are called ‘ seconds.’ It is absurd, no doubt, but the rules of society 
must be obeyed. This is why 1 have taken the very great liberty of calling 
upon you so early. You have served in the army, sir, and you will know 
very well how to regulate the conditions of the duel. Whatever they may 
be, you will have no reason to feel ashamed of me on the duelling ground. 
Of course, I might have applied to the first non-commissioned officer 1 met. 
J[n fact, I originally thought of doing so, for I hardly cared to commit an 
act of gross indiscretion by thrusting myself upon you, as it were. But I 
felt averse to confessing to a stranger the sorry plight to which an un- 
worthy woman had reduced me, and to entrusting him with the duty of 
arranging. a means of revenge which would not subject me to Parisian 
scandal. All that I know of you led me to believe that you would not re- 
fuse my request, and that, unusual as it might be, it would not shock your 
Was I wrong?” 
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Souscavrifcrc made no hasty} to reply. To tell th'e truth, he was very 
greatly puzzled. On the one kand, he did not wish to take up a delicate 
matter of that kind, and devote valuable time to it just then. M. de 
Mau gars’ troubles worried him a great deal more than M. Aubijoux’s 
matrimonial difliculfcies, and required every hour he could dispose of. Still, 
on the other hand, he wished to conciliate the millionaire of the Boulevard 
Montmorency. Aubijoux was very intimate with Fr^doc and Estelan, and 
Nouscarriere hoped that he might obtain some information from him which 
would be useful as regarded both parties. 

“I am greatly touched, sir,” he replied, after a somewhat lengthy 
pause, “ by the confidence which you have placed in me, and I shall en- 
deavour to deserve it. I need not assure you that in any case what you 
have told me shall remain between ourselves. But, before undertaking 
the mission you suggest, I wish to ask you several questions.” 

“Speak, sir.” 

“ I wish, first, to know why you did not at once apply to the gentleman 
whose name you mentioned at the beginning of this conversation. I refer 
to Monsieur Kredoe. ” 

“ I did not do so because Monsieur Frcdoc cannot assist me at present, 
for lie isA T ery seriously indisposed.” 

“ May I inquire if you have seen him ? ” 

“Yes, I have ; and I may tell you that it was he who advised me to 
apP 1 !^ 0 y°u.” 

“Indeed, I feel very greatly flattered that he should have thought I 
was able to serve you. You have known him for a long time, I presume? ” 

“ For ten years ; and I know him thoroughly. He is the most.. worthy 
man that!k ever came across.” 

“May I *isk you if he ever had any connection with the Monsieur 
d’Fstelan wljo ” 

“Who married the daughter of your friend, the Count de Mau gars ? 
No, sir. It is I who have been Fstelan’s friend from first to last.” 

“ Do you know what has happened to him, then?” 

“ I have learned that he was arrested on the day before yesterday, and 
I immediately took the matter in hand. I went to see the magistrates 
wdio have charge of the affair, although I had such serious grief of my 
own, and I was fortunate enough to prove to them that Estelan is alto- 
gether innocent. He will be set at liberty either to-morrow or the day 
after. You can tell this to Monsieur dc Maugars whenever you see fit to 
do so.” 

“Estelan free to-morrow!” exclaimed Souscarricre. “That is im- 
possible ! Monsieur de Maugars received a visit from the detective who 
arrested his son-in-law, and the man said nothing about all this.” 

“ At what hour did he see Monsieur de Maugars ? ” asked Aubijoux. 

“I don’t know. In the morning, I suppose. Maugars told me about 
the affair when wc dined together in Paris, in the evening.” 

“ Then everything is clear. Monsieur d 'Estelan w'as arrested on thp 
day before yesterday, taken to the depot of the Piktfecture de Police, and " 
immediately questioned by the investigating magistrate.* When the 
detective called on the Count de Maugars he was not aware of the result 
of the examination. ” 

V* “He evidently believed that matters were progressing t^idly, for he 
•did not hide his opinion that the affair would in all probability end at the 
assize court.” 
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u Oh ! matters changed during the course of the afternoon. Estelan 
succeeded in letting me know what was £&ing on. I had not seen him 
for ten days. I had been travelling, and, in fact, I had gone away on his 
account. Fortunately I brought complete proof of his innocence back 
from Marseilles with me. I was ready* and went to the Palais de Justice. 
I saw r the investigating magistrate there. I brought forward the honour- 
able witnesses whom I had collected, and who only needed a word 
from me to give their testimony in favour of a man who was falsely 
accused. The magistrate became convinced that Estelan was the victim 
of an error, and he intends to repair the mistake as soon as he possibly 
can. ” 

“You amaze me ; and I really understand nothing about all this. 
How can the law be so misled ? How is it that Estelan has waited so long 
to reveal his innocence ? He is on the point of being arrested as he leaves 
church, he escapes, as if that were the best thing he could do. It may, if 
you choose, be explained by his dislike to go to prison ; but then liis first 
duty was to justify himself, if only to put an end to the agony of a grief- 
stricken family. But does he do so ? Not -at all ; he hides away like a 
robber, he prowls about in the dark, and finally suffers himself to be 
taken, and then, scarcely does this happen, when he is found to be as 
white as snow. You must admit, sir, that all this is very strange.” 

“ Yes, to those who don’t know what occurred, after the first incidents 
of tliis deplorable affair. Let me tell you what happened. After Estelan 
had leapt from the window, at the risk of his life, he came at once to me. ” 

“You told me that when 1 had the honour of being introduce^ to you 
hi yttux park. You received him, then ? ” 

“With open arms. While he was in Mexico he rendered, me one of 
those services which a man never forgets, and I knew that lie was quite 
incapable of an unworthy action. He told me his troubles. * We discussed 
them together, and we formed a plan which we carried out in spite ot all 
obstacles. ” 

“ It was a strange plan, indeed! For the first step left*a charming 
young woman to mourn alone, without knowing whether her husband 
were alive or dead ! ” 

“ I will begin by answering that reproach. Estelan adores his wife, 
and 1 hope that she reciprocates ail the affection which he feels for her. 
His dearest w r ish is to see her once more ; and if it had depended upon ■ 
him she would not have remained a single day in anxiety. But you know 
very well that the Count de Maugars believed in the odious accusations 
against his son-in-law, that he tried to compel him to blow out his 
brains upon the spot, and did not even leave him time to confound his 
calumniators, nor yet admit that a deferred justification could repair the 
evil which had been done. If Estelan had dared to go to Monsieur de 
Maugars, before settling matters with the law, how would he have been 
received, let me ask you ? ” ^ 

“ Very badly, I confess. But it was precisely the ignorance one was 
left in that did all the harm. ” 

“ Very likely, hut it was not his fault, I solemnly assure you. The 
theft imputed to him was committed at Marseilles many years ago. To 
discover the real culprit it was necessary to seek for him, and that was no 
easy niattyr. I may even say that, without my help, Estelan could not 
have found him. Thanks to the means which I possess, I had the hope of 
being able to assist him. But what was he to do while waiting for tlie 
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result of the steps which I took? Was he to surrender himself to the 
police ? That would have created a stir for which the Count de Maugars 
would never have forgiven him. To see his wife again would have led to 
painful scenes. Estelan had but one course to follow, and he followed it. 
He hid while I directed the inquiries which were necessary in order to 
save him.” 

“ He was hiding at your house during the whole time, then ? ” 

“ No. My house was not a sure asylum for him. I should have been 
obliged to let too many people into the^ecret — my servants, and my wife,” 
added M. Aubijoux in a trembling voice. “ But I have a friend who is as 
devoted as a brother to me, and who owns a lonely house in one of the 
Paris suburbs — a house which is taken care of by a person who can be 
trusted. It was there that Estelan took refuge after remaining for twenty* 
four hours with me. It was arranged that he should refrain from showing 
himself until I obtained a decision that the prosecution was null and void, 
and that he should then appear, head erect, and strong in his legally 
asserted innocence. We thought that all this would be done without any 
talk, and that Monsieur do Maugars, re-assured as to the consequences of 
the sad affair, would not hold out against a son-in-law who had suffered as 
much as he had done himself. And all that we hoped for would have 
happened as we thought if Estelan could have remained without attempt- 
ing to see his wife till everything was finished, for the police would never 
have thought of looking for him at the little house where my friend, Le 
Pailleur, sheltered him. But it happened that, while buying his ticket for 
Vesinetv, he was seen and arrested at the Western railway station. 

“ I thought so. Wo came very near catching him ourselves onr Bright 
when he wis running about in the woods near Maugars’ villa. 1 regret 
that we did not catch him, for we should have forced him to explain. I 
should have induced him to leave France, and the scandal of the arrest 
would have been spared my friend. Now, even when he is set free, all 
Paris will know ” 

“Nothing, sir, or very little, if anything. It will be known that the 
real thief has been captured, and that Estelan has never had anything to 
reproach himself with : but it will not be known that he has been in 
prison. The chief of the detective police told me so.” 

“ You have caught the real robber, then ? ” 

“ Not yet. He has managed to escape, thanks to a concourse of circum- 
stances which I regret for more reasons than one, but he has been pointed 
out, and is actively sought for. He will be arrested in two or three days 
from now. He knows that it was I who denounced him, and he will 
revenge himself by defaming me. I will explain this to you later on, if 
you will consent to serve as- my second; but I place Estelan’s interests 
bofore mine. He is still more unfortunate than I am.” 

“ And you say that this arrest is all that is waited for to set him free? ” 

“AIL I hope that the order of ‘null and void ’ will bp given — but that 
seems . impossible — even if the wretched Rangouze manages to escape the, 
detectives. 7 * 

“ Rangouze, did you say ? Is that a young man whom my nephew 
knows, and whom, deuce take it, I know too ? ” 

“It is.” 

“ But this Rangouze was at your ball, and I saw him at the play on the 
night before last.” 

“ So did I. I sent for him to my box, and took him home with me.” 
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" What ! were you at the Fantaisies Comiques, then ? ” 

“Yes; I knew that Rangouze would he there, and I went theic to 
question him before handing him over to the law. I wished to make him 
confess his crime and I succeeded. He escaped me that night, but lie 
will soon be recaptured, tried, and convicted.” 

“ I cannot understand it. Ho committed the theft at Marseilles, then?” 

“ This Rangouze was employed as well as Estelan by a merchant whom 
he robbed. He changed his name ” 

“So did Estelan, for the matter of that,” said Souscarriere, under his 
breath. * 

“ And came to Paris, where lie became a money-lender.” 

“ What ! did my nephew associate with a man of that sort? ” 

's “ Oh ! Rangouze had an agent who acted in his name, and all his friends 
at the club thought him a gentleman. They did not know that it was from 
him they borrowed at thirty per cent. Monsieur de Baut.ru was deceived 
as well as the others. He lately borrowed thirty thousand francs for thirty- 
three thousand without knowing that this scamp was the ‘tender.” 

“ That serves him right,” grumbled Guy's uncle, “ and as for Monsieur 
dc Rangouze, 1 am not so greatly surprised, for 1 disliked him very much 
indeed. But let us return, if you please, to Monsieur d ’Estelan, and allow 
me to ask you a question.” 

“ I shall be happy to answer it.” 

Souscarriere, who now began to believe that Estelan was really innocent, 
was thinking of Fmloe, and hoped that lie might learn from Aubijoux 
something that w r ouhl enable him to make up his mind regarding the old 
bachelor. * 

‘■‘Md you know,” he said, “ that Estelan w r as supposed to be dead ? ” 

“ 1 was told that strange story yesterday By the officials. I knew 
nothing of it before, nor did Estelan himself. It is quite unimportant.” 

“ It- is far from being so, unfortunately. Monsieur de Maugars thotight 
himself rid of his son-in law, his daughter believed herself to be a widow*, 
and very serious results have followed from this unfortunate mistake. 
Bid Fredoc say anything to you about the suicide in the Bois de Boulogne ? ” 

“No.” 

“Not even yesterday, wdien you .saw him ? ” 

“Not a word.” 

“ But you spoke about it to him, did you not?” 

“ No. I went to sec Fredoc in the morning, and I knew nothing of the 
affair until the afternoon.” 

•“It is astonishing that he should have said nothing about a matter in 
which he played a part, and a prominent one, too.” 

“ How was that ?” 

“ He was riding on horseback with me along an avenue in the Bois do 
Boulogne when a man who was taken for Estelan killed himself. The 
letter which led to the mistake was found by Fr<kloe himself.” 

“Yes, I remember now that the magistrate brought up his name in 
connection with the circumstance. I think that he mentioned yourgaiso.” 

“ That is very likely, for as I just told you I w r as with Fredoc at the 
moment when the shot w r as fired. I expect to be summoned to the Palais 
de Justice and questioned as to this strange finding of the letter.” 

“ You won’t be, for no one cares any more about it, now that it is know r n 
that Estelan is alive.” 

{Souscarriere, seeing that he was making discoveries now directed his 
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investigation differently. “ You told me,” he said, “ that you had known 
Monsieur F rt'doc for ten years.” 

“Yes, at least as long as that. We had business relations together 
during the last year of the Second Empire, and soon became still more 
intimate.” 

“You perhaps know what lie \f r as doing before the period when you 
became acquainted with him.” 

“ He has always lived, as now, on his own money. He had a very fine 
fortune from his father, which he manages most wisely, although he is very 
generous, and gives largely to the poor*” 

“ Did lie ever speak of having lived in the country ? ” 

“ No. I am sure that he has never left Paris, where he was born, and 
that lie will there peacefully end a truly honourable life.” 

“He is a widower, 1 believe ? ” asked Souscarriere, artfully. v 

“ He? Oh, no ! He has never married, and never will marry. He has 
very set ideas on the subject. Had I thought as he does, I should not 
suffer as I now do. If I had listened to him, all that has happened to me 
could not have occurred, as he said to me himself only yesterday ; he even 
wrote me the same thing. ” 

“ Ah ! he wrote to you ?” 

“Yes, to ask me again to go to see him this morning. He added, 
when insisting upon the necessity of a visit from me, that ” 

“ Have you his letter about you ? ” interrupted Souscarriere. 

“ Here it is,” replied M. Aubijoux, taking out a pocket-book. “ Head 
it, sir, and you will see what an excellent man he is, and understand why 
I came' to you. The advice of such a friend as he is can be followed 
without fear of error, and he spoke of you in such terms that I dub not 
hesitate.” " 

“You embarrass me very greatly,” replied Bau tru’s uncle. “I was 
curtous to see Monsieur Fredoo’s letter, because I have the harmless fancy 
that I can judge of people by their handwriting. But to read my own 
praises would prevent me coming to an impartial decision.” 

“ Road, sir, I beg of you. I wish to prove to you that your friend 
approves of the step which I have taken.” 

Souscarriere had only hesitated for form’s sake, for he did not wish to 
lose the lucky chance of seeing whether the declaration of war written to 
M. de Maugars was in Frcdoc’s handwriting. He wished the more to do 
this, as he hoped that it would divert all suspicion from a man whom he 
(lid not wish to mistrust. Fr£doo pleased him, and he had the satisfaction 
of seeing, at the first look which he gavo the letter, that Frcdoc had not 
written the anonymous communications. The writing was not at all 
similar. Souscarriere, in order the better to play his part as an un- 
suspecting though inquisitive man, amused himself for a moment by' 
talking of the indications whicli he perceived in the handwriting he was 
looking at. 

“You don’t, pevhaps, believe in the science of graphology,” he said, 
smilingly. “But I believe in it, and I will prove to you that I am right.,, 
See ! here are indications of goodness, sensibility, and* generosity, and you 
know as well as I do that Monsieur Fredoe is the best man in the world. 
Here are other lines which show energy and volition of uncommon 
strength — for instance, the horizontal line of the signature and, the firm 
way in which the T’s are crossed. The lines look like sword strokes.” 

“Your diagnosis is correct,” replied M. Aubijoux at once. “ Fr&loc 
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has a heart of gold, anti a great deal of firmness. He never trifles with 
honour, nor with his own convictions/* • 

•“That is a merit somewhat rare now-if-days, and one which I greatly 
appreciate. I must ask you whether your friend is convinced of Estelan’s 
innocence.” # 

“ I confess that I know nothing about that. I said very little to him 
about the young man’s troubles, and I did not take any advice or ask for 
any in that respect.” 

“1 remember, however, that in your park, on the night of the ball, 
wc talked, in Frcdoc’s presence, about Monsieur de Maugars’ son-in-law, 
and that after you left us Fredoc led me to suppose that he believed him 
to be guilty. 

“That may be, still he was wrong; he relied upon appearances, as 
many other people do. But since then I have made no attempt to enlighten 
him about the affair. All that l have done for Estelan I did with the sole 
aid of my friend Le l'ailleur. Fredoc knew nothing about it.” 

“ Not even yesterday, when you saw him ? ” > 

“ Not even yesterday. I only went to consult him as to the misfortune 
which has befallen me. We spoke of that only.” 

“ But Fredoc knew this Estelan ?” 

“ He met him once at my house, eight or ten months ago. I introduced 
them to one another. But they did not become acquainted any further. 
I do not think that they even met after that.” 

“ Then Fredoc had no cause to bear Estelan any ill-will?” 

“None; and I lya-ve never thought that he had any ill-will towards 
Jiim. But may I ask you why you put these questions to me, concerning 
a mail whom wo both esteem ? ” 

“You must, indeed, be surprised at the persistence which I show,” 
replied Souscarricrc, after a moment’s thought ; “and I will.tell yon frankly 
why I press you with questions which you have every reason to corfsider 
improper. This affair of Estelan’s has mysterious points which I should 
like to clear up. Have you ever asked yourself who denounced Louis 
V albums? Or how this accuser discovered that Vallouris had become 
Estelan?” 

“ Yes, often ; and I confess that I never found any satisfactory reply. 
♦Since L discovered the real culprit 1 have often thought it was he, but I 
did not long entertain that idea.” * 

“There was no motive for doing so. Raugouzc had every interest in 
not awakening any recollection of the robbery at Marseilles. The law of 
limitation would soon have shielded him, and it mattered little to him 
whether Estelan married Mademoiselle de Maugars or not.” 

“ I am sure, besides, that they never met in Paris. If Estelan had 
found himself face to face with his old comrade Rascaillon — that is the 
scouiKlrel’s real name — he would have recognised him, probably even have 
spoken to him, for he did not mistrust him ; and he would have told me 
of the occurrence. ” • 

“ And now that he knows everything, as you have told him everything, 
whom docs he accuse of having betrayed him?” 

“ vSome unknown enemy — a rival, perhaps. His marriage must have 
made many men jealous.” 

“A* rival would not have waited till Estelan was married at the 
municipal office. But, tell me, has Estelan ever fancied that this unknown 
enemy might be Monsieur Fredoc ? ” 
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“ Never ! Have you really thought that ? ” 

“ I do not think so, now that I have spoken with you, but I confess 
that I have had that idea. You will say that it is nonsensical. But wh<5n 
persons are looking in all directions they form their opinions by mere 
chance. Monsieur de Maugars has chad unheard-of misfortunes since this 
fatal marriage. He is struggling in a net woven by unseen hands. A man 
lurks somewhere who wishes to be revenged upon him ; we are sure of that ; 
and we are looking for that man, and we thought for a moment that it 
might be Frtfdoc. ” 

“ He ! but he has told me a hundred' times that he did not know Mon- 
sieur de Maugars ! ” 

“ That is true ; and lately it only depended upon him to make the ac- 
quaintance. But 1 no longer suspect him now, and 1 have only to ask you 
if you have heard that Prunevaux, the lawyer, has bolted ? ” 

“ No, but I am not surprised at that. Prunevaux tried to borrow a 
large amount from me three weeks ago.” 

“ I know that. I was near by. Well ! he has carried off all Monsieur 
de Maugars’ fortune. ” 

“ Oli ! that is dreadful ! ” exclaimed M. Aubijoux, sincerely grieved by 
the intelligence ; “that is too much ill luck, fortunately, Estelan is not 
ruined ; he has a considerable capital of his own, and I am ready to help 
him in case it should not suffice to ” 

“ Thanks,” interrupted Souscarrifcre ; “but Maugars will not remain 
without resources. By-the-way, Monsieur Fr^doc must know something 
about that notary.” » 

“ Not that I know of. Fr6doc used to go about a great deal, ami lyvs a. 
number of acquaintances, but he did not esteem Prunevaux and kept out 
of his way.” 

A pause followed. ►Souscarri&re, well pleased by Aubijoux’s frank re- 
plies^ was saying to himself that he had been altogether wrong in suspect- 
ing Frtkloc, and resolved to ask no more questions. The time had come 
to decide as to what he should do concerning the matrimonial troubles of 
the millionaire. The outraged husband had set aside his private griefs to 
reply to the obstinate colonel’s repeated questions. His case was but too 
clear, and. Souscarriere could have saved him the trouble of searching for 
his wife’s lover, for he had been at the play on the eventful night. But 
die did not wish to hasten the tragic conclusion which might be indefinitely 
postponed, and he had a great mind to consent to be a second, only as a 
means for trying to keep the wounded man out of Aubijoux’s reach alto- 
gether. He was thinking of something to say of a conciliatory nature, 
when Guy de Bautru came in like a whirlwind. 

Aubijoux, surprised by this sudden invasion, rose and waited. He had 
seen Guy at the ball on the Boulevard de Montmorency, but he did not 
recognise him, and Guy at first sight did not remember Aubijoux. He, 
perhaps, took him for some tradesman ; for the prince of finance was not 
very gentlemanly lefoking, and his frightened face facilitated the mistake. 

It is certain that, like a mere madcap, Guy de Bautru — and this was ' 
ill bred, besides — interrupted what the colonel was about to* say to the 
merchant by exclaiming : “ Good morning, uncle ! I wrote to you yester- 
day that I should be here this morning early. You will never guess what 
I am going to tell you. That foolish Bussorolles is wounded — wounded in 
the back with a shot from a revolver. Isn’t that a pretty way to begin a 
love affair ? ” 
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“ But, devil take you ! ” cried Souscarri&re, “don’t you see that I am 
not alone ? What kind of manners are these, and why do you burst in 
without bowing to this gentleman, who has* done mo the honour of climb- 
ing up four flights of stairs to see me ? ” 

Guy, quite disconcerted by this reception, stopped short and saw that 
his uncle was making angry eyes at him. “ What are you thinking of ? ” 
added Sou sear riere, who perceived the threatening danger. “Must I 
mention Monsieur Aubijoux’s name to induce you to treat him politely ? ” 
Bautru now perceived that he had uttered some very thoughtless 
words. He had seen Busserolles the night before, knew the whole story, 
and now discovered a little too late that he had come upon the very 
husband whom his friend was suspected of having wronged. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he said, bowing awkwardly and stammering. “I 
did not recognise you at first. You are standing against the light.” 

“ 1 see that you did not,” slowly replied M. Aubijoux, who had grown 
visibly paler ; “ for had you recognised me, you /should not have spoken 
of Monsieur Busserolles having been wounded.” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” replied Bautru, attempting to put a bold face upon 
the matter. “ I do not see liow that can offend you. Busserolles has had 

the misfortune to wound himself while playing with a revolver ” 

“ In the back ? ” mockingly replied the offended husband ; “you must 
admit that this is very strange. ” 

“No — the pistol fell and ” 

“Spare yourself the trouble of absurd explanations. Your friend was 
wounded by a man wjio fired upon him while he was running away, and 
\vhojregrots that he did not fire a more effective shot. I am that man, as 
you"V&U know. I came hero to ask your uncle to help me as soon as I 
discovered the coxcomb who injured me. I was looking for him, and I 
thank you for having told me his name. All that I have tp do now is to 
kill him.” • 

The uncle came to the rescue of the nephew, who looked very much 
abashed. “ I am sincerely sorry, sir, for this misunderstanding,” said 
Souscarrtere, “ and I can assure you that Monsieur de Bautru has no 
thought of giving you offence.” 

“I am sure of that, and I am not offended with him. I can even 
realise that you may refuse to be my second, if Monsieur do Bautru is to 
bo second for this man. 1 only beg him to toll me how long it will be 
before his friend will be able to fight. Oh, don’t attempt to deny any- 
thing,” resumed Aubijoux, in reply to a gesture made by Guy ; “it would 
be - unworthy of you and perfectly useless. I know everything. I was 
at the Fantaisics Comiques on the night before last. Be good enough to 
inform Monsieur Busserolles that I shall not listen to any explanation 
whatever, and that he must at once name two of his friends who will see 
two of mine. Good morning, sir,” added Aubijoux, addressing Sous- 
carri&re ; “I am greatly obliged to you for the reception which you have 
given me, and ifm glad that I was able to inform you as to matters of 
interest to you. ” 

Souscarri&re, much affected, offered the merchant the honest hand 
which he was not in the habit of holding out to all men. Aubijoux went 
away with his head high, and Bautru did not attempt to prevent him, or 
expose himself to further rebuff. 

“ The devil fly away with you ! ” shouted his uncle, angrily, as he re- 
entered the room; “this is a pretty piece of business! With your 
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unheard-of recklessness you will be the cause of your friend Busscrolles 
having to fight with this worthy man.” 

“It is fatality!” inutterM Guy. “I did not recognise Monsieur 
Aubijoux as I came in.” 

“ You ought to have recognised him,” said his uncle, impatiently. 
“You are the more unpardonable from the fact that you talked with him 
for a long time in his park, not long ago.” 

“ Yes, but he was disguised in a fancy costume, and there was the 
electric light. To-day, I took him for your tailor.” 

“ That is no excuse for talking so imprudently. My tailor had no 
occasion to be informed that your friend Busserollcs had met with this 
mishap. You are a perfect madcap.” 

“I was wrong, I confess. But I hope that the merchant won’t carry 
things so far as he says that he will. ” 

“ You are mistaken. Aubijoux is perfectly determined to fight with 
his wife’s lover, and I should not be surprised if he killed him. I don’t 
think that your friend Busscrolles is a war-god by any means. Do you 
think he is a good fighter ? ” 

“ I never saw him fight, but I don’t doubt his courage. However, the 
duel cannot take place very soon. He has a ball in his shoulder, and as 
long as it is not taken out ” 

“ He cannot hold a sword, that is clear. We can gain time. For my 

E art, I hope that the matter will have no bad results. How did it all 
appen?” 

“ Madame Aubijoux is a light-minded flirt, that, is all. She imagined 
that life is like a novel, and found that Busserollcs is as romantic as her- 
self, so she struck up a flirtation with him; that is all it amounts tot " She 
is not guifty of anything ‘but frivolity. The husband happened to sec 
Busserollcs just as for the first time lie took it into his head to go down on 
his knees before her, and lie flew after him with a pistol-shot accompani- 
ment, a perfect platoon-fire. Fortunately, Busserollcs can run fast, and 
Madame Aubijoux managed to get out by a garden door that had been left 
open. She took refuge with her father, and, I think, she bitterly regrets 
what she has done. ” 

“Aubijoux told me just now that he would never see her again. That 
is just what I should do if 1 were in his place.” 
v “ What a strange idea of his to ask you to be his second ! He scarcely 
knows you.” 

“ Fnkloc sent him to me.” 

* ‘ Fredoc ! You surprise me ! ” 

“You will be much more surprised when you learn all I have to tell. 
Prepare yourself, my poor Guy, to hear bad news indeed.” 

“ Are you speaking seriously ? ” 

“ Very seriously, alas ! Didn’t you meet Maugars last night? ” 

“No; when I left Vesinct he had not yet returned. I think that ho 
mpst Have Blept in Paris.” • 

“He had nothing more to do there, after hearing what I had to tell ' 
him when I dined with him. I brought him bad news, and* he ‘brought me 
still worse.” 

“ Explain yourself, my dear uncle ; you are killing me with suspense ! ” 

“ In the first place, Prunevaux has run away. He leaves more than a 
million of debts behind him. Maugars had all his money in his hands, 
and Maugars is ruined.” 
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Bautru’s face lighted up. “Is that all? From your look of grief, I 
thought that ” • 

•“ There’s more, besides. Maugars is siS:ty, and people don’t make a 
new fortune at that age. His daughter has nothing now.” 

“ But she will be my wife, and no yne can say now that I shall marry 
her for her dowry. ” 

“ Unfortunately you cannot marry her.” 

“Why ? Has her father changed his mind ? ” 

“ It isn’t that. Her husband is alive.” 

“ Alive ! — then, the dead man—*—” 

“ It was all a mistake. The man who blew out his brains in the Bois 
de Boulogne looked like Estelan, but it was not he. Madeleine’s husband 
was arrested on the day before yesterday.” 

“ I must be accursed ! ” exclaimed Bautru. 

“ 1 am beginning u> think that we all arc, and that the devil himself 
has taken our allairs in hand. We were near the end of our troubles and 
began to see the future all rose colour, and now everything is at sea ! 
Screw up your courage, and try to bear this trouble like a brave man ! 
You stand as you did when Madeleine married, llesign yourself as you 
did then.” 

“Then I did not love her; I had almost succeeded in forgetting her. 
Now I adore her, 1 live only for her and through her. And you talk to 
me of being resigned ! No ! I shall not resign myself. I will not abandon 
Madeleine to that scoundrel ! ” 

“ It is not certain yiat be is a thief.” 

‘ ‘ Arc you going to take his part ? ” 

^Tiiave no desire to do so, but I must tell you the truth. Aubi joux has 
just declared to me that Estelan was the victim of an error of law, that 
. his innocence is made clear, and that he will be set at liberty to-morrow 
or the day after.” * 

“Ami you believe the assertions of this fool, who no doubt has his 
reasons for defending a friend ? ” 

“ He brought forward certain facts which are equivalent to proofs. Ife 
told me who the guilty man is, the man who committed the theft of which 
Estelan was accused. This man is about to be arrested, and there are ten 
witnesses to prove his guilt. As soon as he is arrested, the investigating 
magistrate will set Madeleine’s husband at liberty. Consider all that I 
have told you to be fact, don’t deceive yourself with vain hopes, and let us 
advise together as to what we shall do. Let us look calmly at the true 
position of things. There may, perhaps, be some remedy.” 

“ Do you know of any?” 

• “Before answering you, let me say,” resumed Souscarriere, “that 
Estelan will present himself at Maugars’ house, no doubt, and will be very 
rudely received or not received at all. What will Estelan do then ? Will 
he try to persuade his father-in-law, and touch his wife’s feelings by the 
narrative of his misfortunes, undeserved as they are, or Will he use harsher 
means ? Will he have recourse to the law to oblige Madeleine to ‘come 
under the conjugal roof ? I don’t know, but whatever he may do there 
will be a frightful scandal. Everybody will be talking of us — of you, of 
him, of me, and of Madeleine.” 

“ What do I care ! I would marry her if she were the divorced wife of 
a galley slave.” 

‘‘The only thing that remains for you to do,” replied Souscarriere, 
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without noticing this outburst, “ is to enlist. Life would bo very painful 
to you in Paris. You must go away. When you are in Africa, you will 
succeed in forgetting. ” 4 * 

“ Forgetting ! Oh, no ! But I have resolved to go away.” 

“ Maugars, also, will go away. ^le has made up his mind to return to 
Louisiana, where he has a house and some lands. There, at least, Made- 
leine will bo beyond Estelan’s persecution. I don’t say but what I shall 
go to join them. I don’t propose to take you with me, as long as this man 
may live. You know very well that your presence would place Madeleine 
in a false position. But lie may die, and, meanwhile, you will be winning 
your epaulettes in Algeria ; and then, if you still think the same, nothing 
need prevent yourresigning from the army, taking passage across the 
Atlantic, and becoming a colonist in the New World.” 

“ All this is a mere dream l ” said Bautru, bitterly. 

“ Who knows ? All things come in time ; wo know that only too well. 
Maugars could never have foreseen that the son-in-law he had chosen 
would bo accused of theft, and if any one had told us yesterday morning 
that this son-in-law would come to life again, we should have scouted the 
idea. Let us hope ! let us hope ! ” 

“ I hope for nothing whatever, and I place but one condition upon my 
departure. It is, that before 1 enlist I shall have one last interview with 
Mademoiselle de Maugars.” 

“ Her father won’t refuse you that. But you had better not return to 
V&inet until we know positively what is Kstclan’s fate. We shall know 
that in two days from now, so Aubijoux assured mc v ” 

“ Does Madeleine know that her husband is alive ? ” 

“ I advised her father not to tell her as yet, and I think thatim has 
taken my advice. Why Be so afflicted before the time has come? The 
present situation cannot last. Madeleine will be surprised if you don’t .. 
appear. To-morrow, Maugars will say that you are detained by a sick 
friend. We have forty-eight hours before us. Use them in making up 
your mind to the sorrow of a separation, which has become, 1 fear, inevit- 
able. Don’t abandon your wounded friend, but don’t agree to be his 
second. We must not take a stand against Aubijoux. We shall need 
him. I am going to profit by this truce to look about me, to sec what 
can be done to help our poor friend Maugars. Go home now, my dear 
Guy, and try to master your grief. Notliing is lost, my dear fellow, I 
repeat. I will see you soon again, and may, perhaps, have better news 
to tell you then.” 


II. 

When Sousearrifcre bade Bautru good day, he intended to use his time 
to good purpose. He had formed a plan which he longed to carry out, and 
as it was somewhat complicated he did not wish to delay putting it into 
execution. Poor Guy had been told quite enough. He had gone away 
broken-hearted. He did not need to know his uncle’s projects, or the 
suspicions he had entertained concerning Fredoc, or the story of Kon- 
go uze. Why re-awaken sad thoughts by telling him all this ? 

Bautru would have hampered Souscarrifcre in the execution of the compli- 
cated plan which he had made, and which consisted in trying to make Estelan 
powerless, in endeavouring to discover the hidden enemy, the unknown 
promoter of all these disasters, and in giving the Count de Maugars a 
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fortune to replace the one he had lost by Prune vaux’s ruin, so as to secure 
for Madeleine and Guy a destiny which wftuld not be poverty, at all 
events. * 

The task was arduous, but it did not frighten the old officer. He now 
had the advantage of seeing the situation clearly. The happiness, the 
life of all those whom he loved depended upon the winding up of 
Estelan’s affairs, and the manoeuvres of the unknown accuser. SouscarriOrc’s 
plan comprised a resolution to find out what would be the probable result 
of Estelan’s arrest, to have an interview with the unlucky man, ask him 
his purposes, and also, as the aggressive letter to the count boasted of 
Prunevaux’s ruin having followed liis introduction to the “ Grasshopper,? 
to discover who had introduced him to her, and fhus unearth the 
enemy. As for Ere'doc, he suspected him no longer, but he might furnish 
information as to the Grasshopper’s acquaintance with Prune vaux, and 
the investments in the operetta business. 

•Souscarriere reached the prefecture of police before it was opened, and 
had abundant time to admiro the new buildings which surround the 
depot. In talking with Maugars he had learned the name of the detective 
who had gone to V dsinct ; and when he asked to see him, a policeman 
took him to the investigating magistrate who had charge of the affair.- 
The detective in question happened to be in the magistrate’s office at that 
very moment. Souscarriere began by talking rather boldly ; but the de 
teetive was not a man to be intimidated easily ; and, besides, was not 
favourably disposed, having had nothing but disagreeable experiences in 
all that related to Jlie Count do Maugars. The magistrate asked 
Soqsearriere the motive of his visit ; and when he knew it, and the colonel 
asIved*V> sec the man arrested the night before, he curtly but firmly de- 
clared it to be impossible. He could not sanction an interview between 
• the prisoner and a man whom he did not even know ; and whose connection 
with the matter was still unaccounted for. This last remark irritated 
Souscarriere so much as to make him lose all patience. Ho utterly forgot 
that he was speaking to a representative of the laAv, and finally declared 
that the police had acted with incredible recklessness from the very be- 
ginning of what he called “a most stupid business,” and that they had 
been “led by the nose” by an anonymous accuser, who was making fun 
of them, and trifling with the peace of respectable people. 

The detective, justly wounded, replied that the respectable people in 
question had only themselves to blame for all that had occurred; that the 
Count do Maugars, by his mad violence, had forced his son-in-law to fly 
when he could have justified himself and been at liberty in a few days; 
that the error as concerned the suicide in the Bois de Boulogne could only 
be imputed to the Count do Maugars’ friends, as they had given the de- 
tectives the letter found beside the body, and insisted upon the immediate 
delivery of a certificate of death which would have proved false ; and finally, 
that the least guilty in the whole matter was Lpuis Vallouris, called 
Estelan. • • 

This conclusion reminded the colonel, who had brought about this re- 
buff, of the main object of his visit. He felt that if he continued talking 
in the same strain, he would not loam what he had come to find out, and 
so he grew calmer. He acknowledged that he had been in the wrong, and 
to excuse* himself he spoke of the great interest which he took in the 
matter, and the sad situation in which his best friend was placed. He 
even had the artfulness to add that, as an old soldier, he could not 
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patiently bear a reproach which touched his honour, and that he had 
merely wished to explain that “ inexplicable part ” which he was accused 
of having played. 1 * 

The detective, who had formerly been in the army, was touched by this 
observation, and assumed a kinder tone at once. He protested that he had 
no intention of wounding an old officer’s feelings, and that he wished every- 
thing might be settled to general satisfaction. 

Bouscarri&re, seeing the police official more tractable, next asked the 
magistrate if he could give him any information respecting Estclan’s case, 
and the magistrate told him in confidence, that since the day before every- 
thing had turned out favourably for the young man. An honourable 
merchant had almost demonstrated Louis Vallouris’ innocence ; the true 
culprit was known ; he was being tracked, and his arrest would very pro 
bably lead to the release of Mademoiselle de Hangars’ husband, and that 
at once. The count and his friends would soon have occasion to thank the 
functionaries whom they had accused of negligence and recklessness. 

Guy’s uncle did not think it necessary to reply that neither M. de 
Maugars nor he would rejoice at the sight of Estelan, but he begged the 
officials to be more precise and tell him if the order of release would 
depend on the capture of the real culprit, Kangouze ; and when he saw that 
the magistrate was not disposed to set Vallouris free before holding 
Kangouze he said no more, for he now knew ail that had appeared doubt- 
ful to him. He limited his further remarks to asking that Estelan might 
be informed that an intimate friend of his father-in-law, Colonel Souscar- 
riore, who was staying at the Grand Hotel, desired to see him when lie 
left the dipot, so as to speak of his new position, and accompany him to 
Vesinct. The officials promised that the commission should be a trended 
to, and they separated on* the best terms imaginable. 

Souscarribre went away well pleased at not having lost his morning.. 
He now know that the return of Madeleine’s husband to his former position 
depended upon the arrest of Kangouze, and he trusted that Estelan, 
ignorant of what had taken place since his disappearance, would come 
and talk with him at the Grand Hotel before presenting himself at M. do 
Hangars’ house. The ex-colonel had a few hours, or perhaps days, to 
prepare for this disagreeable interview, and he was free to speak as he 
pleased to the man who was the obstacle to his nephew’s happiness. 

He breakfasted at a cafe', smoked and pondered awhile, and then took 
a cab to the Hue dc la Bienfaisanoe, where M. Fredoe resided. He was 
received by Brigitte, who told him that Fredoe was seriously ill, and that 
the doctor had absolutely forbidden his seeing any one. Souscarriere 
accordingly resolved to call on Antonia, who would be better able than 
Fredoe to tell him — so he thought — who had introduced her to Pruncvaux. 
But when he reached the Avenue de Messine, he found that the Grasshopper 
had gone into the country with a friend, and he now resolved to repair to 
the Rue Auber to see his nephew. As he did not find him at home he 
sent away his cab and resolved to wait. Five o’clock e»me, but Guy had 
not returned. Souscarribre at last came to the conclusion that the youngs 
fellow was detained by the illness of his friend Busserolles*, and he did not 
care to go to the residence of that gentleman, in whom he felt but little 
interest. 

Finding his day thus frittered away., the colonel now made up his 
mind to go to V Isinet, where Maugars would hardly be looking for him. He 
wished to tell him— for want of anything better — about his conversation 
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with the functionaries at the prefecture, and so he set forth without further 
delay for the Saint-Lazaire railway station. # 

JJe had been spending his time in looking for people without iinding 
them, and now he was destined to see some one whom he had no idea of 
meeting. 

On arriving at the station he found a <**owd there. Chance had brought 
him there just before the departure of the five o’clock train, which is 
always laden with hundreds of Parisians of both sexes, bound for one or 
another of the various stations along the Saint-Germain line. 

Vehicles were whirling rapidly into the court-yard and men from the 
Bourse in haste to reach their summer residences, city people longing for 
the sight of green trees, artists going boating in the evening, lovers start- 
ing away to dine on the grass, and “ irregulars * in search of adventures 
crowded in front of the ticket office. Souscarriere placed himself bravely 
at the very end of the throng to take his ticket when his turn came, and 
found himself imprisoned between a young person, who turned affably 
every moment to smile on all around, and a fat housewife, who was carry- 
ing a lobster by a string. •>. 

At last he perceived a tall, slender young woman in an “excursion 
costume,” a dress of Indian muslin, embroidered with tiny flowers, 
Montespan patent-leather shoes, which allowed a pair of red silk stockings 
to be seen, a parasol of blue satin, lined with scarlet, and a large “moss- 
nest” hat, covered with field flowers. This young creature’s back was 
turned towards Souscarrierc, but she was all the time in motion; she came 
and went, stared at the other women, and laughed when she saw that she 
was the object of attention. The first time that she turned round upon 
heFiiigh heels, the colonel recognised her. It was Antonia. She saw him 
and gave him a friendly nod, with a gesture which seemed to say: “I 
, should like to talk with you, but 1 am not alone.” 

In fact, a gentleman now appeared, holding up two tickets, which he 
had just taken at the ticket window, and he joined the Grasshopper. 

“ Aha ! ” said Souscarriere to himself, “ it is the Brazilian. Pin sorry 
that this nobleman from over the seas is with her, for I should have liked 
to find out who introduced the notary to her. But in Don ManoiTs 
presence that could not be done. Besides, she has just given me to under- 
stand that she would rather I didn’t get into the same compartment— so 
I understand her glance— and I don’t care for it any more than she does — 
that tropical grandee doesn’t suit me at all. What with his diamond studs 
and the ornaments on his watch-chain, he looks like a money-lender taking 
a ‘-day off. 

While the ex-colonel pondered thus his turn came to get his ticket, 
. and, this done, he found that the Grasshopper and her new admirer had 
disappeared round the steps leading to the waiting-room. Souscarriere 
did not attempt to find them ; he even lagged behind, so as to lose himself 
in the crowd, and now everybody rushed forward to secure seats. The 
old soldier was obliged to take one at the end of the train nearest to the 
engine, in a carriage which was so far empty; but he did not remain alone 
for long. 

Another passenger entered the compartment, a gentleman who was 
well dressed, but a great deal too much wrapped up for the season of the 
year. He wore a summer overcoat, and carried another and heavier 
garment of the same kind over his arm. A round hat with a broad brim 
shaded his face, and in front of him dangled a very large bag with steel 
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clasps, which was secured to his person by a strap passed round his neck. 
He was followed into the compartment by several other masculine passen- 
gers, and apparently for convenience sake he took his bag on his knpes. 
Souscarri&rc, who was bending over his cigar-case, only saw the lower 
part of the strange passenger’s figure. He noticed the bag, and observed 
that its owner was grasping it totli both hands, and that he wore un- 
dressed leather shoes, with leggings of antiquated appearance. 

The man with the bag, on his side, could only see the top of SouscarruVe’s 
hat, while the old soldier fumbled in his cigar-case ; but as Bautru’s uncle 
raised his head and showed his marked features, the over-clad gentleman 
rose at once and darted towards the door of the compartment to open it, 
scrambling as best he could over the legs of the other passengers. It is 
no easy matter to open a door when one has to put out one’s head and 
shoulders to lift up the catch and turn the brass knob ; and the gentleman 
who had been seized with a sudden desire to change his carriage had been 
too late in setting about it. The whistle sounded, the train was ofT. 

44 Don’t get out. It isn’t allowed. We are moving,” said the guard. 

The traveller, seeing that he was too late and in danger of breaking 
his neck, made up his mind reluctantly to return to his place. 

Sousearriere was just lighting a superb regalia, lie imagined that it 
was this which had put his neighbour to flight, so he said : “ Don’t you 
like tobacco ? ” 

44 1 don’t mind it,” grumbled the strange individual, crouching into his 
corner and pulling his hat over his eyes. 

44 So much the better,” said the colonel, 44 for 1 should have been 
devilish sorry not to smoke, and I thought that 1 had driven you away.” 

The strange passenger did not reply, so Sousearriere came to tire 'con- 
clusion that, he was nsane, and as he pulled at his cigar, be took to 
examining hii,n closely. The costume which the fellow wore puzzled the 
old sohtfer greatly. *IIe was as much wrapped up as if he were hound for 
the Alps, hut the train went no further than Saint-Germain. He did not 
stir, but slept, or feigned to sleep, with his hands crossed over his leather 
bag. His closely shaven face was partly hidden by a pair of huge blue 
glasses with side pieces, but there was one very salient feature, a nose 
curved like that of a bird of pivy, and not easily forgotten by one who 
had seen it previously. Sousearriere thought to himself : 44 1 fancy that I 
have seen that nose somewhere or other before.” 

The train rumbled onward through the Batignolles’ tunnel, and the 
compartment was plunged into darkness save for the coloneTs cigar, which 
beamed forth like a beacon. It threw out a light each time that Sous- 
carrifcre inhaled the smoke, and its intermittent gleams enabled him to 
watch the performances of the gentleman opposite, who now managed to. 
place his bag behind him. When the train left the tunnel it was quite 
hidden by his overcoat, only a portion of the strap by which it was sus- 
pended being visible. 

. 44 Does that fellow there take mo for a thief,” thought Sousearriere. 
44 He has hidden his bag as though lie feared I was going to take it from 
him. It is probably full of gold and bank-notes. He Inis his whole 
fortune with him, unless, indeed — Hum ! he looks like a bankrupt who 
has just put his key under the door, or a cashier making olf with his 
master’s gold.” 

The man was not sleeping, in reality. His eyes glittered behind his 
glasses, and although he kept perfectly still, it was easy to guess that he 
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was conscious of being scrutinised by Souscarri6re, and that this scrutiny 
greatly annoyed him. The other passengers* did not notice him. They 
wene all busy reading the newspapers which" they had just bought at the 
railway station. But the old soldier examined this strange fellow per- 
sistently. He was studying him, and making discoveries by degrees. He 
saw that his cheeks and chin were of a decided blueish tint, and, from 
this indication, it was evident that a razor had recently taken of!' a thick 
black beard, the colour of which did not correspond with the light hair 
visible under the man’s hat. 

It was evident enough, indeed, that he wore a wig, and yet that he 
was not old —thirty to thirty -five at the most. Why had he disguised 
himself, and where was he goiug tricked out in this style ? 

“Not near Paris,” thought Bouscarridrc. “He has taken his pre- 
cautions for passing the night on the road — two overcoats in the month of 
July, in such a heat ! All roads lead to Rome — or to Belgium. I’ll 
venture that when once he reaches Saint-Germain, he will hire a vehicle 
to take him to Pontoisc, and catch the Northern Bine theye. What a 
shame that, instead of meeting this fellow whom I don’t know, I didn’t 
come across Prune van x running off to the frontier. How I would have 
collared him ! But this chap hasn’t got Maugars’ fortune in his bag, and 
I am a fool to trouble my brains about a thief making off with his plunder. 
These little accidents don’t concern me. I didn’t enter the police corps 
when I left the First Regiment of Chasseurs.” 

V, ith this concludin' - Bautru’s uncle was about to turn liis thoughts to 
other subjects when lie recollected a singular circumstance. The suspicious- 
looking traveller had tried to make oil' as soon as he had caught sight of 
him. "He must, therefore, know him, and wished to avoid him. {Sous 
carrRrc, now more puzzled than ever, resumed Ifis examination, and this 
time ho concentrated his attention upon the passenger’s prominent nose, 
which had first recalled a vague remembrance to his mind. After a minute 
or two, however, the truth flashed upon him. 

“Yes,” he thought, with his eyes still fixed on the betraying nose. 
“ I know him now, it is that scamp Rangouzo ! How is it that I did not 
think of him before ? Aubijoux was telling me about him this morning. 
Zounds ! 1 can see why he wanted to mako off when he saw me. Ho 
wishes to get out of the country, and doesn’t care to travel with me. I 
have guessed rightly. He knows that the police are after him. He 
suspects that the passengers are watched on the main lines ; he thinks that 
lie won’t be looked for in a suburban train, and so he has taken a ticket 
to Saint-Germain. He would have escaped if his evil star had not brought 
him into this compartment, just in front of me, but I have him now, and 
it depends upon me to prevent him from crossing the frontier. He is .pre- 
tending to sleep. I shall begin by waking him up. ” 

With this determination, Bautru’s uncle was about to stretch out his 
hand to awaken the pretended sleeper, but ere he could do so, a new idea 
occurred to him. 1 The place was not a fit one for calling the delinquent to 
account. What could lie say to Rangouze in presence of six passengers 
who knew nothing about his evil deeds ? A discussion would arise be- 
tween himself and the rascal, and it was doubtful whether the other 
persons present would support him. Parisians going into the country to 
amuse themselves do not care to interfere in unpleasant scenes. 

Souscarri&re thought of all this, and resolved to temporise in order to 
proceed more securely. It would be better to wait until the rascal 
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alighted, get out with him, and oppose his leaving the station. There arc 
almost always some policeman or gendarmes at hand when trains come in, 
and these worthy fellows would, no doubt, listen to an ex-officer, who 
would prove his identity by showing his card and the red ribbon in his 
button-hole. The least that theyjcould do would be to take the accuser 
and the accused before the local authorities, and nothing more than thin 
would be necessary to prevent Rangouze from escaping. A telegram 
would inform the prefect of police, and then all would be done. 

Besides, a clever police agent would at once see that there was some- 
thing suspicious about the man’s wig*and blue spectacles. He would ask 
to look at the contents of the leather bag, and would certainly find that it 
contained an amount of property which honest people are not in the habit 
of carrying about them when they go to examine the machinery at Marly, 
or to dine at the Pavilion Hcnri-Quatre. 

“ It is decidedly better,” thought Bautru’s uncle, “ to be patient. My 
man thinks that I don’t know him. 1 will dog his steps and catch him at 
the right time.” 

The train was now approaching the Asnieres bridge, and Souscarriere 
still had time to make preparations in case Rangouze should undertake to 
leave the carriage at the first stopping-place. He got ready, but his 
thoughts insensibly took a new turn. He began to think of the con- 
sequences of the arrest of the scamp whom he had detected. The most 
certain and important would be the release of Estclan. Aubijoux had 
declared, and the magistrate had confirmed his declaration, that this would 
follow upon Rangouze ’s capture. But if, on the contrary, Rangouze 
escaped, Estclan would remain where he was, for a time at least. Sou s- 
carri^ re had now to choose between these alternatives. Would h£ serve 
his friends better by giving Rangouze up or letting him get aw r ay ? 

He hesitated to decide this question, which was now presented to his , 
mind for the first time. 

Estclan, if he were cleared, could assert all his rights. There was 
nothing to prevent him from going to the villa at Vesinet — and he knew 
where to find it— and (jailing upon his wife to follow" him. How could 
this be refused, and how was Madeleine to be apprised of the resurrection 
of the husband whom she believed to be dead ? The news might kill her, 
but if it were concealed, and her father took her aWay, what a terrible 
Scandal would follow" ! 

Souscarriere had flattered himself that he could prevent all these mis- 
fortunes by his characteristic plan of fighting with Estclan and running 
him through the body, but the chances of a duel are always uncertain, 
and, besides, Estelan was not obliged to notice the challenge. How could 
he be forced to do so ? Could the colonel go to meet him as soon as he left 
prison, and drag him upon the duelling-ground before he went to Vesinet ? 
That would be absurd. Had not his nephew asked that his rival might 
bo let alone, preferring to lose Madeleine and die of grief to being thought 
a coWard ? 

Oh the other hand, however, if Estelan were not freqd at once, the 
crisis would be put off*. M. de Maugars would have time to prepare his 
daughter for her inevitable misfortune, and take her to America with 
him. Bautru would enlist, and he, Souscarriere, could return to La 
Bretcehe without finding himself face to face W"ith the cause ©f all this 
trouble. And, whatever might happen after that, cruel sorrow" would bo 
apared to all. If Kstelan’s affairs turned out badly, they would uot hear 
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what might be said .about, tin* lawsuit. If an order of release were given 
after a certain period of detention, Esteban wbuld find no one at Yesinet, 
and'would have no other course to adopt than to disappear. 

These considerations occupied Souscarriere’s mind until the end of the 
bridge was reached, and when the train Jiegan to slacken its speed, he lmd 
almost made up his mind to let Rangouze go on. The money-lender did 
not stir as yet, but he was perhaps preparing to leap out as soon as the 
station was reached. 

However, on looking at the rascal again, the old soldier began to think 
that while he was thus tampering with his own conscience a man was 
incarcerated between four walls, undergoing the shame and privations of 
imprisonment, and waiting in agony for the capture of the wrotcli who 
no>v sat in that railway carriage. Souscarriere reflected, moreover, that 
this prisoner w T as innocent. Yes, innocent. Aubijoux had made it clear, 
i lie detectives and the investigating magistrate acknowledged it, and they 
were about to release the prisoner. 

What mattered Maugars’ interests and those of his* daughter? Was it 
Estelan’s fault if they suffered ? Did he not suffer as well, although he 
had nothing to reproach himself with ? Was he to be allowed to suffer 
when it only depended upon him, Souscarrierc, to hand the guilty party 
over to justice ? 

“No,” muttered the old soldier, throwing his cigar out of the window ; 
“ no, it shan’t be said that an ex -captain of the First Chasseurs d’Afrique 
made himself the accomplice jf a thief. Guy himself wdll approve of what 
I have done when I tell him mat I have caught this rascally Rangouze, 
Nr- matter what happens, our honour w ill be safe.” 

At Jie moment when Souscarrierc came to this final resolution the train 
drew up beside the station. Rangouze dad not yet risen from his seat, 
but, from certain movements of his hands and feet, Souscatri&re guessed 
that lie intended to slip off as soon as the w r ay was clear. He held on to the 
strap by which the precious money bag w r as secured, and he was drawing his 
legs under him like a cat about to spring. The doors of the adjoining 
carriages were being opened, and the noise of the arrival vras heard. 
Asniercs is one of the most frequented suburban resorts. Numbers of 
passengers alway al ; ght there, and the platform was now crowded with 
people anxious to reach the exit! 

iSouscarriere thought that if lie allowed his man to mix with the throng*, 
he would run great risk losing him. The time had come for striking 
the great blow, for Rangouze was getting ready to rise. 

“ Excuse me,” said the colonel ; “I am sure, now, that I am not mis- 
taken. I am speaking to Monsieur Jules de Rangouze, am I not? ” 

On hearing this, the scoundrel reddened to the roots of liis wig and 
attempted to break a way, but .Souscarrierc had placed himself in such a 
way as to stop him from passing, and so he made up his mind to reply : 

“Yes, sir, but I do not know* to whom ” 


“ You are speaking ? Good heavens ! is that the case ? Why, I have 
been looking at you for the last ten minutes, and I recognised you a second 
or two ago. ' We met but a short time ago — on the night before last, at 
the first performance of 4 Zairette,’ at the Fantaisies Comiques.” 

“ Oh, yes,” exclaimed Rangouze. “I owe you a thousand apologies ! 
I diil not ’notice you when I came in, and I went to sleep at once. I am 
really inexcusable. These confounded glasses of mine prevent me from 
peeing clearly. ” 
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“They at first prevented me from recognising you. You have not 
the same appearance at all. . 

“ They annoy me dreadfully, but my physician forbade my taking them 
off until lie gave me permission to do so.” 

“ Have you anything the matter with your eyes ? ” 

“ Yes, I took cold on leaving the theatre, after seeing that ridiculous 
operetta.” 

“ It won’t be anything. I know what it is. I had just such a cold in 
Africa from sleeping in the open air while I was on an expedition. You 
must rest yourself and take care.” 

“I was told that it would do me good to go into the country for a 
time,” said Rangouze, who was beginning to recover from his great fright. 
Souscarri^re’s tone re assured him. 

“ That’s true. I congratulate you on going there, as I have had the 
pleasure of meeting you.” 

“ I shall be delighted to travel with you, colonel, but not for long, as 
this train does not go beyond Saint-Germain.” 

“ Good ! ” thought Souscarriere ; “ the scamp wishes to make me be- 
lieve that he is bound on a mere pleasure-trip, and at the same time he 
is trying to find out where I am going, so as not to get out where 1 do. 
But I am as cunning as he.” Aud he resumed aloud: “ We shall be at 
Saint-Germain in forty minutes.” 

“Arc you going there, colonel ? ” asked Rangouze. 

“Yes, my dear sir. Where are you bound for, pray ? ” 

“Not there. Further on.” * 

“So much the worse. I should like to travel with you all the way. ? * 

The train start ..-d off again. Of the other passengers two had remained, 
and they had settled themselves in the corners near the door. Sous- 
carrtere aud liangouze could talk more freely. However, the ex -colonel 
took good care not to make a direct attack. lie saw that he need not 
hurry, for Rangouze could not guess the true state of affairs. He could 
not divine that Aubijoux had told everything to Bautru’s uncle. In fact, 
he was only thinking of explaining his disguise, and hoped to get out of 
the scrape by a few dexterous falsehoods, as, for example, the story of 
his cold in the eyes. 

Souscarriere, who divined what he intended to do, proposed to keep 
the thing up until his man tried to leave the train. He had resolved to 
get out when he did, and then take him aside and give him the choice be- 
tween two alternatives : to follow him willingly or by force. 

Rangouze could not, of course, foresee this conclusion to the matter, for 
he had no very lofty idea of the shrewdness of a man to whom he had told 
so ridiculous a falsehood, and he intended to leave him as soon as possible. 
He had succeeded in escaping from Aubijoux the night before, and had 
not lost a moment since then. He had gone straight home to the Rue de 
Madrid, rightly guessing that Aubijoux would not follo\y him there until 
the morning. 

A deceived husband thinks of revenge first of all, and*, in point of fact, 
the unfortunate merchant had passed the rest of the night in looking for 
his wife, while Rangouze was shaving off his beard, and transferring his 
gold, bank-notes, and important papers to a bag, which was, of course more 
portable than an iron safe. The scamp was off before dawn, to the house 
of a native of Marseilles with whom he was acquainted, a fellow who kept 
a little grocer’s shop in the Rue d’Amsterdam, and this fellow townsman 
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whom he had sometimes obliged by lending him money — at a high rate of 
interest, of course — had willingly given him shelter without asking any 
questions. 

Kangouze had threatened Aubijoux with publishing Madame Aubijoux’s 
adventure everywhere, but this was only an expedient devised to get out 
of a bad plight. He felt that all lie could do was to fly, taking his fortune 
w ith him, so far as it was in hand, and abandoning what was due to him. 
So, after spending thirty-six hours in a back shop, and having learned that 
some suspicious-looking persons wei;e prowling about, he had resolved to 
escape by the Saint-Germain train at an hour when there is a crowd of 
passengers. He had relied upon there being no detectives about, and he 
was not w rong in his supposition. But he had not expected to see 
►SousearrKrc, who had him in his power, and who now, laughingly cx- 
laimed : “I understand your wearing blue glasses, but why in earth’s 
name have you shaved off your beard like an actor. Tt suited your face, and 
I can't imagine w hy you have sacrificed it. Your friends won't know you." 

“ Well, really," said Kangouze, with a careless air, tf i* should be 
puzzled to tell you why I shaved it off. It was a fancy which came into 
my head yesterday while 1 was looking in the glass. I thought that I 
should look younger without it. But 1 am sorry now that I shaved it off, 
for i look very ugly without a beard.” 

“ Well, you are right, for you certainly looked better with your hairy 
appendage. Excuse me if I speak plainly, but I always do.” 

“ You are a., old fool,” thought Kangouze to himself, at the same time 
^coining more and mefre at case. 

' But you had your own reasons no doubt, "said SousearrKre, laughing. 
“ I imagine that you did it to please some woman: r, ”ey have such strange 
whims, women have ! I know some wh . are foim of hugp beards, and 
others who can’t look at a man who has not a smor' ’ chin.” 

“ 1 see, colonel, that you find out everything.” 

“I was sure of it, and I think that 1 can guess to whom you have 
offered up your beard as a sacrifice.” 

“Indeed !” 

“ Why, certainly I can ! I have not forgotten that a mysterious 
messenger came to feteh you at, the theatre the other evening.” 

Kangouze could not hide a nervous grimace. The recollection which 
the old soldier thus revived was particularly disagreeable to him. 

“ You know that a lady sent for you," resumed Souscarriere. 

— ■“ No ! no ! I assure you that you are mistaken," answered the native 
of Marseilles, with an affected air of modesty. 

. “ Oh, don’t be bashful, now ! I saw what I saw, don’t tell me that I 

didn’t ! And if I chose I could tell you the name of the charming person 
who sent an ambassador to you — an ambassador clad in black. ” 

“ Colonel, I beg of you ” 

“ Be calm, I will whisper it to you.” 

And, putting his hand upon Kangouze’s shoulder to draw him nearer, 
►Souscarriere leaned forward and whispered in his ear : “ Aubijoux.” 

The scamp started as though a serpent had stung him. He thought 
that the colonel alluded to the husband, as ho had made no mention of 
the sex. . 

“ Not at all,” he exclaimed. u I scarcely know him.” 

“Better than you will admit; but I am not talking of the husband. 
Qome now, confess; my dear sir, that the wife is one of your friends.” 
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Rangouze’s face lighted tip, and an evil smile played on his thin lips. 
As he imagined that Souscarriere was making a mistake, lie was not tyrry 
to take him still further from the right track, and at the same time to aim 
a Parthian arrow at the millionaire who had played him the nasty trick 
of denouncing him to the police. * 

“ Even if it were true,” he murmured, “you will understand, of course, 
my dear sir, that I should not admit it. I am a gentleman, and a gentle- 
man never compromises a woman who has to keep up appearances. 

“All right! all right!” answered the colonel, “I don’t insist upon 
knowing any more, but I congratulate you sincerely. She is charming.” 

While the old soldier spoke in this style, he was thinking to himself : 
“ What a contemptible rascal ! He revenges himself upon that worthy 
Aiibijoux by slandering his wife!” Then he resumed aloud: “Just to 
think that during ‘Zai'retto,’ we all fancied that her lover was that 
insipid, light-haired fellow who is a friend of my nephew, that Busserolles, 
who looks like an asparagus with butter-sauce ! I see, now, that she had 
better taste.” 

“ J assure you, sir, that the lady ” 

“But still I think that she is a trifle eccentric. She has exacted a 
great many sacrifices of you, for it is undoubtedly owing to a whim of 
hers that you have put on a wig.” 

“Hush!” whispered the Provencal, “I have a reason for disguising 
myself to-day.” 

“ Bah ! does she — yes — of course —she is waiting for you in some little 
cozy nest in the country — a dinner under the trees — a sentimental walk 
in the woods — and it is easy to see that you won't go back to Paris 
to-night ! Happy conqueror ! you have taken your precautions— a summer 
overcoat and,a winter one besides, — you don’t require anything more except 
one of those cloak's they wear in melodramas— the colour of a stone wall. ’’ 

“ You arc a great joker, colonel,” sneered Rangouze, “ and you have a 
vast deal of penetration. If you were a detective, and I a malefactor, I 
should not like to meet you.” 

“Bah! I’m not so smart. Now, I can’t guess, to save my life, what 
you have got in that big bag, which looks like a valise.” 

“Some toilet articles,’’ replied the usurer, who had an answer for 
everything. 

“ You are right to take them with you. I see, my dear sir, that you 
have not forgotten anything. That’s because you are accustomed to love 
adventures. We soldiers are perfect savages. I must really get the “Vie 
Parisicnne,’ and study it a little before I return to La Breteche.” 

Rangouze laughed heartily. He was quite at ease now. Still, while 
he was answering the lively colonel, lie did not lose sight of his intention 
of getting rid of him on the road, and he asked himself at what station 
he should alight, for he did not care to go to Saint-Germain now, as Sous- 
• oarricre would be greatly in his way there. 

The old soldier had upset his original plan, but he ^decided he would 
take the next train after an hour’s stoppage at some point along the 
line. 

“ I shall have time to get to Pontoise this evening,” he thought, lovingly 
caressing his money-bag; “and I shall not have this old trooper at my 
heels. If I reached Saint-Germain at the same time as he will, he would 
perhaps offer me some absinthe at the officers’ cafe, and I should have all 
the trouble in the world to get rid of him.” ^ 
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The engine tore along the line, in full vi§w of the fortress of Mont 
Valcrien. It was approaching Nanterre, and Souscarriere, who re- 
membered how he had often commanded a party of scouts in Algeria, 
kept a good look-out, so as not to be surprised by any sudden move on the 
part of the enemy. At a hundred yards from the station, he rose and 
looked out of the opposite door, and seeing a policeman who was quietly 
walking about on the platform, lie said to himself : “If the scamp stops 
here, he won’t go any further.” 

While he was thus looking at the railway station, Rangouze was 
anxiously deliberating. He was sombwhat tempted to alight there, but 
he reflected that he had no need to be in a hurry. There were three 
railway stations to choose from before arriving at the end of his journey, 
and lie thought that it would be better for him to get out at the most 
frequented one, where there would be the least chance of attracting 
attention while he waited for another train. 

Rueil or Chatou would be better than the village of Nanterre, which is 
seldom visited by any one, save once a year, when some youthful virgin 
is crowned with roses as a reward for her good conduct. 

“ What a wretched place for lovers ! ” exclaimed the colonel, resuming 
his seat. “ I am sure you are not going there. There are no trees, and 
you like trees, 1 presume. ” 

“Oh, yes — trees, water, and grass.” 

‘ ‘ Then I know where she is waiting for you. There are some pretty 
little houses on the hills at Bougival — houses with terraces, from which 
you can hear the ripple of the river and the soft songs of the boatmeij.” 

Well, yes, that is about the style of thing I like,” replied Rangouze, 
with a modest smile. 

“ The deuce take it ! I should like to be in your place. I am going to 
dine at {Saint-Germain with an old comrade who invited me to the officers’ 
mess, and I am afraid of the cookery that they have there.” 

“Nanterre ! ” called out the guard. 

The two other passengers now left the compartment, and Souscarriere 
found liimsclf alone with the good-for-nothing fellow over whom he was 
mounting guard. The decisive moment had come, for it was evident that 
Rangouze would not go beyond Cliatou, and the old officer employed 
the remaining time at his disposal in adroitly questioning his companion 
on certain points which he had not lost sight of. “You were not at the 
supper given after the first performance of ‘ Zai'rette,’ ” he said, in a lively 
toim. “ You had something better on hand that night. Would you Ikj- 
Tieve that I accepted Mademoiselle Antonia’s invitation ? At my age, it is 
simply ridiculous, but I suspected Prunevaux of being the backer in 
tfie operetta business. I came across him behind the scenes, and I wanted 
to find out if he would venture to show his face at the supper. ” 

“Did he?” 

“I believe that he did, although I did not see him there. I went 
away before the little affair was over. What do you think of that 
notary ? ” 

“ I think that he will come to grief.” 

“ The singer is merely laughing at him. She is in this train now with 
a foreigner a Brazilian, who belongs to your club.” 

“ Don Manoel ? The man who plays so heavily ? ** 

“Yes. He has won a lot of money from my reckless nephew.” 

You say that he is in this train ? ” 
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“Yes. He passed by ivith his fair lady while T was in the waiting- 
room. ” 

“That is a good thing for Prunevaux, for Don Manoel will absofb the 
Grasshopper’s attention. ” 

“ Let us hope so. But how ®n earth did Prunevaux happen to fall in 
love with her ? Did he go into the same circle that she frequents ? ” 

“ Not that I know of. He came across her one day when we were all 
dining in a party at Bignon’s, and he stared so hard at her that we invited 
him to join us.” 

“Do you remember who else fras there? Who introduced him to 
Antonia ? ” 

“ I’ll tell you. We were five or six in all. There was Busserolles and 
Girac and Metel and your humble servant and — who else ” 

A whistle interrupted the enumeration. The train had reached Rueil. 

‘ Excuse me, my dear sir,” said Rangouze, “I am obliged to leave you. 
I don’t remember the names of the other persons who formed our party, 
but<5s you care to know them I will tell you, if I succeed in recollecting 
them, the first time 1 see you again.” 

The scamp was already on his feet. Souscarrifcre did not detain him ; 
he left his place and approached the window to find out whether the sta- 
tion was watched by any representatives of the law. instead of one 
gendarme, there wore two upon the platform. “Aha!” said the old 
officer to himself, “ I was right ! ” and he added aloud : “ You are going 
to Bougival. Zounds ! I envy your lot, and i would give a couple of 
louis to take a dip in the Seine. The water must be good. It is hot 
enough to cook eggs. Wait till I open the door for you.” 

“1 hope X shall have the pleasure of seeing you soon again, colonel,” 
said Rangouzc, making haste to get out of the carriage. “ l am delighted 
at having had the pleasure of travelling with you.” And, with his hand 
on the precious money-bag, he sprang out of the compartment without 
touching the step. 

However, to his great surprise, Souscarri6re jumped down after him. 

“The devil take the officers’ mess ! ” said the old soldier. “I shall 
go and take a bath in the Seine, and dine at the first restaurant I come 
across. 1 don’t invite you, because i know that you have an engagement, 
but I will enjoy your society for five minutes more.” 

“ Five minutes, and no more,” grumbled Rangouze, “for I am going to 
take tli© tramway that is leaving the station.” Tho rascal was greatly 
annoyed. 

“ Don’t mind me, sir,” replied the colonel, slipping his arm through 
Rangouze’s. “ I will only go with you to the tram. ” 

At the same time, he managed to get near the gendarmes who were 
looking at the passengers leaving the station. 

Rangouze did not dare to free himself, but he felt extremely angry, 
although he was far from suspecting the risk he ran. It was not possible 
to walk fast owing to the crowd. The people who were in a hurry were 
trying to get ahead, so as to be the first to reach the tram-car stationed 
below the embankment. 

In the rush Rangouze was so violently pushed from behind that his hat 
and spectacles came off, and he almost fell himself. Souscarridre had 
had his share in the shock, and he turned quickly round to speak to the 
awkward fellow who had thrown himself against Rangouze just as he was 
about to finish the matter which he had in hand with the rascal. To ^his 
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very great surprise, however, he found himself face to face with Antonia 
and Don Manoel. 

The two lovers were not hurrying at all, but they also had been pushed, 
and the Brazilian, against his will, had been thrown forward upon Rangouze. 

“ What, is it you, colonel ? ” exclaimed the Grasshopper. “ Oh, how 
glad I am to find you again ! Just imagine, down there, at the ticket 
office, I did not dare speak to you, but Monsieur de Rio-Tinto, who is with 
me, has not the least objection to ” 

She suddenly perceived that Rangouze was close by. He had stooped 
down to pick up his hat and spectacles, and as he rose had turned com- 
pletely round. Antonia burst out laughing at sight of him. 

“ Well, this is too much 1 ” she exclaimed, “Rangouze without a beard ! 
Rangouze with a light wig ! Where did you get that head, my dear ? 
Where in the world are you going in such a make-up as that ? Are you 
going to parade at the door of Markowski’s ballroom ? ” And she seized 
liis coat-sleeve and drew T him on. Souscarri6re held him on the other side, 
and with so firm a grip that Rangouze was obliged to go withJiim. Don 
Manoel kept beside Antonia. In this way, at the end of ten seconds or so, 
they all four found themselves under the verandah of the railway station. 

Rangouze looked pitiable enough, and Souscarrifcre was greatly vexed 
by this encounter, so ill-timed for everything. He looked askance at the 
gendarmes who were pacing slowly up and down near the exit, and was 
dying to call to them to come up, but there was no way of escaping the 
Grasshopper, although he relied upon being able to shorten the conversation. 

“ Monsieur Rangouze is not very well,” he said, curtly. “ He isgoing 
into tins country for a few days, to rest himself.” 

“ Did the doctor tell him to shave oil' his beard and wear a wig ? What 
a strange prescription 1 But I beg your pardon, colonel. I spend my time 
in laughing instead of introducing you to Don Manoel — but no ! 1 need 
not introduce him, after all, for you took supper with him at my house. 
♦Still, let me tell you that he is not a jealous admirer, and likes to become 
acquainted with all my friends, of whom you are one. * Rangouze is 
another, although I can’t forgive him for shaving off his moustache.” 

And turning gracefully towards her cavalier, who contented himself 
with smiling blandly, Antonia said to him : 

“ Do say something, for mercy’s sake 1 Tell these gentlemen that you 
are delighted to meet them.” 

“I am sure that they do not doubt of that,” exclaimed the foreign 
ngjjlemau, “ and to prove it I hope that they will accept a couple of seats 
In in a’ carriage. I have hired a large brake which is waiting for us on the 
Kcad.” 

Souscarri&rc said nothing, and Rangouze, as puzzled as he, shifted from 
one foot to the other without replying. 

“ Good ! ” said Antonia, clapping her hands. “ Now, that is very nice 
of yon, Don Manoel, to invite my friends, and you will enjoy yourself all 
the more, for they arc very lively, and we shall have a much better time 
of it than if you had made love to me all day, you know. ” 

“ Excuse me, mademoiselle,” said Souscarriere, “ but ” 

“I understand, before you promise, you would like to be told our pro- 
gramme. . Here it is. Monsieur de Rio-Tinto wishes to know the suburbs 
of Paris somewhat better, and especially those where any fun is to be had. 
We have oome to explore La Grcnouill&re and its neighbourhood. We 
ceftnc by train in order to avoid the dust, but to-night, when the heat is 
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over, we shall take the bral*c back to Paris, to dine or sup, as you please 
There is a good restaurant at Bougival. If you like wo will have a fine 
feast there, and afterwards we will have a dance at the boatmen’s ball. 
Jf you prefer dining in the Hois de Boulogne, at the Cascade, for instance, 
say so. I don’t care which we do. ” 

While the Grasshopper was indulging in this little speech with the 
utmost volubility SouscarriCre and Rangouze were on thorns. Neither 
of them had the slightest wish to accept the invitation. Rangouze even 
regretted getting out of the carriage, and looked sadly after the train, 
which was going on towards Chilton. But he thought that he should settle 
the matter by dropping the colonel, and said to himself : 

“ If he accepts, I shall refuse ; if he refuses, I shall accept, and get rid 
of Antonia and her Brazilian afterwards.” 

On the other hand, Souscarricre, meantime, was saying to himself : “ 1 
shall do whatever this rascal does, for I have resolved not to leave him. 
Wherever he goes, I follow.” 

He had renounced the idea of collaring Rangouze on the spot. To call 
the gendarmes in the presence of the prima-donna of the Fnntaisice 
Comiques would have been like shouting the story of M. de M a agars' son- 
in-law from every roof in Paris. The Grasshopper would certainly liavr 
related the “scene of the Rueil Station” to everybody she saw. And 
such a scene would have natui*ally led to explanations which would have 
made Antonia and Don Manoel acquainted with the facts, for Rangouze 
was not a man to allow himself to be taken without opposition. 

And it might be doubted whether the gendarmes would arrest him on 
the mere complaint of an ex-colonel who had been placed on the retired 
list by the Minister of War. Souscarricre, at this reflection, began to see 
that his plan, was faulty from the beginning, and to understand that it 
would be more practical to semi a clear telegram to the prefecture of 
police which had orders to arrest “ the accused Rascaillon, called Ran- 
gouze.” To do this, it would be sufficient to dog the rascal’s footsteps. 

“I shall find a telegraph office somewhere,” lie thought, “and if I 
made a scandalous scene here Antonia would take me for a detective, and 
I might miss my aim.” 

“ Come, gentlemen,” resumed the Grasshopper, “ you go with us, don’t 
you ? ” 

“ I hope so,” insisted Don Manoel. 

“I am very thankful for your kindness,” replied Rangouze, “ but I am 
expected elsewhere. ” 

“ Who expects you ? Some fashionable lady, I suppose ? ” 

“ Perhaps so, ’’muttered Rangouze, who wished to curtail all questions, 

“ And you have an appointment with her to eat fried gudgeons ? That 
is too much ! Rangouze, my dear friend, you shall tell me the name of 
your princess, or I shall think that you are bragging, and, so as to find 
out whether you are telling the trutli or not, we shall follow you till wo 
see you go somewhere, to some villa, for instance.” 

Rangouze put on his spectacles to cover his confusioA. He did not 
know what to do. On the right stood the colonel, on the left the Brazilian. 
He was between two fires. However, Souscarricre drew him on one side 
and said : 

“ My dear sir, you will perhaps think that I am meddling with what 
does not concern me, but I think that I ought to say to you that, if I were 
in your place, I should do all I could to escape from the annoying curiosity 
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of this girl, who is quite capable of following you. If she found out 
where you went Madame Aubijoux would run the risk of being seriously 
uomptpmised. It would be better, I should say, to accept Don Manoel’s 
invitation.” 

“ But,” stammered Rangouze, “ I ” 

“ You will recover your freedom of aetfon in an hour or two. Antonia 
spoke of a boating excursion near La Grenouilltsre. While she is boating 
or bathing we can remain on shore without being watched by them ; then 
you can go off, and I will apologise for your absence when the pair re- 
turn.” 

“ I believe that you are right,” replied Rangouze. 

“Come now!” exclaimed Antonia, “haven’t you done talking, you 
two ? Here is a porter coming to tell us to leave the station. Everybody 
has gone, and the brake is waiting for us down there.” She sung her 
concluding words to the air of “ The Tramway rushing by,” and drawing 
Souscarriere aside, she added : “ Do be obliging, colonel ! If you desert 
me, I shall have a stupid time of it. My Brazilian is a fme fellow, but he 
lias no liveliness about him, and he doesn’t talk of anything but the parolix 
which he won at Rio Janeiro. I don’t care much for Rangouze, who is as 
ugly as a caterpillar, now that he has dressed himself like a sexton. But 
I very much want you to come with us. Como, if only out of charity. 
You will be rewarded, for 1 have plenty to tell you that will interest yoii. ” 

This promise would have sufficed to decide Souscarriere to accept, for 
he wished to know who had introduced Prunevaux to the singer, and the 
information given him by Rangouze did not suffice. Rangouze had not 
been able to remember the names of all the guests at the famous dinner at 
which tile notary had become acquainted with the Grasshopper. 

“I shall not resist any longer,” said the old soldier, “and Monsieur de 
Rangouze will not refuse your kind invitation either, for he knows that if 
he refused I could not accept. I shall remain with him.” 


“No, no,” said the rascal, “I don’t refuse, but 1 cannot promise to 
remain all the evening.” 

“You shall do as you please,” said the Brazilian, “and I shall be 



“My dear friend,” interrupted Antonia, “ you talk remarkably well, 
but if we pass our time in exchanging compliments, wo shall never end, 
and I am sure that the colonel does not stand on ceremony. Give me your 
arm and let us all be off.” 

Souscarriere and Rangouze followed, and when they came to the exit 
the colonel let his companion pass on, as a prudent measure. He was afraid 
that he might slip away if he remained behind him. 

“ Your tickets, gentlemen ! ’ said the gate-keeper, and he added, after 
looking at the little blue slips: “You are not at Saint-Germain, or at 
Vtf sinet ; you are at Rueil.” 

“Well, what if we are,” replied the colonel, “whoever can do more 
can do less. We have paid more than the fare, and if we choose to alight 
here, that is our affair. ” 

The gatekeeper said no more, but let them pass on. 

“You were going to Saint-Germain, it seems,” said Sousearriere to 
Rangouze, who -was walking ahead of him. 

“And you were going to Vesinet, it appears,” replied Rangouze. 

7 Yes, but as you know, I have a whim to take a. bath instead.” 

.VOL. II. B 
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“ I thought that you were going to dine at the officers’ mess at Saint- 
Germain.” 

“I was invited to do so; but Iliad another invitation to a fiy end’s 
house at Vdsinet, and I got into the train without making up my mind 
what I should do. I took my ticket to Vesinet, and could have obtained 
another one if I had decided to 1 go on ; and I had almost done so when 
the sight of the river tempted me. I went as my fancy led me. I re- 
commend to you to do the same, but I need not, for you do so already, as 
you changed your mind as well. ” 

“ I did not stop here merely from caprice,” replied Rangouze, who had 
found time to invent an excuse for his behaviour. “ I am expected at 
Saint-Germain, and I must make a confession which will not vex you, 
I hope. When I knew that you were going there I thought that the lady 
might come to meet me at the station, and that she would not like to find 
you there, as you know her.” 

“ Why did you not tell me that ? I should have decided on V6sinet, 
at once,” exclaimed Souscarriere, in order to make Rangouze believe that 
he credited his falsehoods. 

“ I did not like to do so. I was afraid of upsetting your plans. ” 

“So that, on my account, you leave a charming woman to wait like a 
stork on one leg ! Well, that does exceed anything I ever heard of before ! 

I don’t know how to apologise for such a thing.” 

“Oh! there’s no great harm done. I know where to find her again, 
and when I alighted here I made up my mind to take a vehicle to Saint- 
Germain by way of Bougival. That is what I shall do, as soon as I can 
decently get rid of this over-civil Brazilian. Now that I have missed my 
appointment, it matters little whether I arrive sooner or later.” 

“ That is true, and as you are not at variance w ith me about it, I shall 
be delighted to dine with you. If you hadn’t come, I should have let- 
Antonia and the noble foreigner go on. We ought to be two to hold out 
against that couple. But don’t be afraid; after dinner, I’ll arrange for 
you to get off.” 

“ Come, come ! ” called out the Grasshopper, who was becoming impa- 
tient. 

She had reached the end of a steep path, leading from the station to the 
road, long before the two companions whom she had added to her party, 
and was beckoning and calling to them, while Bon Manoel was talking to 
the driver of the brake, which he had hired in Paris to carry his lady-love 
through the delightful district watered by the Seine. 

The brake was very handsome, and the horses by no means bad, con- 
sidering that the turn-out was a hired one. Antonia did not care to use 
her own carriage for the purpose, and the Brazilian, who had been but 
three months in Paris, had not yet set up an establishment. Nothing 
proved that he had any intention of doing so, for he occupied a very 
elegant suite of furnished rooms looking out on the Champs-Elysces, and 
had' made arrangements at a livery- stable for his carriage, day or night. 
However, the Grasshopper hoped to persuade him that a. foreigner who 
has any self-respect ought to have his own furniture, vehicles, and horses. 
She believed, this merry Grasshopper, that she could Accomplish -whatever 
she took it in her head to do, for she fancied that lUo-Tin to ’s diamond 
mine — of which he had spoken to her — w r as inexhaustible. 

“Here we are,” said Souscarrifcre. “We are somewhat tardy, for 
Monsieur Rangouze is heavily laden.” 
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“ The fact is, my dear friend, that you look as though you were going 
to the North Pole,” exclaimed the lady. “What in the world do you 
want with all those wraps ? ” 

“T am very easily chilled,” replied Rangouze, who greatly regretted 
not having gone on to Saint-Germain. 

Tiie colonel's amiable remarks only partly quieted his apprehensions, 
and although he put a good face on a bad business, he intended to make off: 
as soon as he could. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Don Manoel, “ the brake is waiting for you.” 

“ Very well,” said Souscarriere, “ but where are we going?” 

“ To La Grenouill&re first of all,” said the Grasshopper. 

“But that is down there on the island, if J am not mistaken, and you 
don’t expect, I suppose, to reach it in a carriage.” 

“ True; I had not thought of that.” 

“ Do you care very much about visiting that aquatic establishment?” 

“ What do you think about it, my dear Manoel? ” 

“ I shall do as you like. But I have heard that the crowd is very 
mixed there.” 

“ Suppose we go to dinner, at Bougival,” suggested Souscarri&re, who 
was tli inking that he would there find a telegraph office, and policemen, 
and all that was necessary to stop a thief. 

“I thought that you wanted to bathe,” said Rangouze, who founded 
every hope of escape upon that bath which the colonel had suggested, 
having resolved, on his own part, not to bathe, but to run off while his 
persecutor was in the water. To get away was bis sole chance, and it 
seemed easy enough, for his companions could not detain him by force; 
but he was beginning to think that Bautru’s uncle had shown strange per- 
sistence in keeping near him, and that he changed Jiis mind with surprising 
ease. 

“ Yes, so I do,” replied Souscarriere, “but I am as hungry as a hawk.” 

“Then 1 vote for the Bougival dinner,” said Antonia. “Let us eat 
first, and make our plans afterwards. I don’t like pleasure' -parties that 
are all settled beforehand. There’s nothing amusing but the unforeseen. 
To start for Chatou and find one’s self at Trouville, that’s what I call fun.” 

“So do I,” replied Souscarriere, “and the proof is that I started to-day 
to go to Saint-Germain.” 

“ Ah, how like we are colonel ! but Manoel understands me, too, and 
if 1 took it into my bead to go to the Cirque to see ‘ Oceana,’ I am sure 
that he would take me with pleasure. ” 

“Not a doubt of that, my charmer!” replied the Brazilian; “let us 
get into the carriage. This is a bad place to talk.” 

. Antonia, light as a bird, sprang into the carriage, displaying an arched 
instep, and ^ true Bordelese foot, delicately joining a slender ankle. Sous- 
carrier© seated himself beside her without losing sight of the scamp whom 
he was watching, and Rangouze, urged on by Don Manoel, who politely 
insisted upon being the last to get in, seated himself, much against his 
will, in front of the Grasshopper. 

“ Drive to .Bougival, to the quay, to the restaurant with a balcony in 
front.” 

At this order, given in the clear voice which had sung- the airs of 
“ Zairette ” at too high a pitch, the coachman set off along the dusty road. 
It was very warm, and the first part of the ride was disagreeable. ’ On 
th^ left there was a yellowish-looking plain covered with blocks of masonry. 
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indulgently looked upon as country houses by the Parisians. On the right, 
the Seine sparkled in the July sun. But the road soon approached the 
river, the four excursionists began to feel the breeze, and Antonia resumed 
her usual chattering. 

“Good gracious, Rangouze!” she said, “how frightful you look! 
What kind of an illness have you had ? ” 

“Oh, nothing much,” growled the money-lender; “headache that 
comes on every day after dinner, and forces me to walk a couple of hours 
to get rid of it. ” 

“And as you don’t care to walk any more between the Madeleine and 
the Bastille you made up your mind to come into the country. That is a 
good idea, but, in the name of all you hold most dear, take oil your 
spectacles, my dear soul ! The blue glass makes me cross my eyes.” 

“ It is impossible, my dear girl. I have a cold in my eyes.” 

“ I can see what you are contriving, you scamp ! ” thought Souscarrierc. 
“After dinner, you will say that you have the headache, and must walk 
about on the hunks of the river, but I’ll keep after you, never fear ! ” 

“ Then l forgive you for not taking supper with me on the night before 
last. You were at the theatre, however, and I’ll bet anything that you 
hissed.” 

“ I should have been the only one, if I had,” said Rangouze, impudently. 

“ You story-teller ! Do you think that I didn’t hear the concert of 
hisses which that horrid crowd set up? I have had enough of singing 
to fools. I have given up singing, unless, indeed, Manocl gets me a good 
engagement at Rio Janeiro.” 

“You would certainly have a brilliant success^” replied the Brazilian, 
“ but I intend to remain in France for some years.” 

“ What has become of your nephew ? ” now asked the Grasshopper of 
Souscarriere. “ Is it true that he has settled down and is going to many? ” ^ 

“ Oh, no ! he is not going to marry ; no thought of it. He is going to * 
win his epaulettes in Algeria. That is much better than ruining himself in 
Paris in clubs and such places.” 

This reply threw cold water upon the conversation. The Brazilian 
thought it a hit at him, and Rangouze began to wonder whether the uncle 
had heard of the loan, at an extortionate interest, which his nephew had 
obtained through a certain Guem5gaud, who was quite capable of having 
betrayed the truth concerning it, since lie no longer managed such matters 
for his fellow countryman, Rascaillon. Rangouze had arrived at a point 
at which everything frightened him. 

The brake had now reached the tirst houses in Bougival. Antonia was 
looking at the boatmen who were on the river, and Souscarriere was ex- 
ami ng every sign to find a telegraph office. Gaiety was, however, restored 
when the carriage stopped before the restaurant where the party proposed 
to dine. The Grasshopper knew the place, and undertook to order the 
dinner herself. 

A quarter of an hour after their arrival, the four companions were seated 
at table upon a pretty terrace, which commanded a full view of the river 
and its islands. The tall poplars rose up before them,*ai)d the narrow 
canoes, paddled by young girls, shot by like arrows, followed by various 
skiffs, manned by boatmen in striped jerseys, and steered by pretty women, 
whose long hair waved in the breeze. 

The thirsty crews of the different boats landed from time to time to 
refresh themselves. Beer foamed ; swings creaked ; and rope ladders bent 
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under the weight of bold boatmen who were scrambling up to accustom 
themselves to the art of climbing rigging. 

•Antonia gazed with envious eyes on all these lively proceedings; she 
remembered the happy days when, after a brilliant show of her skill in 
steering, she had gone to dance with tlfe most select oarsmen of the crews. 
8he would have liked to try this aristocratic amusement once more. But 
her “greatness chained her to the shore,” as the poet said of Louis the 
Fourteenth. She now had to behave seriously, and, after all, it w r as not 
a punishment to be able to display herself in the company of three well- 
dressed men, and dazzle with her silken attire the young girls who were 
walking by with canvas shoes on their feet, and simple jackets on their 
backs. To astonish the drinker’s of cheap Argenteuil wine, she had made 
up her mind to have champagne at dinner, and the corks of Moct’s 
“Brut Imperial ” were already flying. 

liangouze was beginning to pick up his courage, and the turn which 
his enforced drive had taken did not displease Win, for he thought the 
prevailing confusion would bo favourable to his plan of escape, and that 
at some moment or other, in the course of the evening, he would be able 
to avoid observation and disappear. He had no hope of making the 
colonel intoxicated, for he had supped with him at the Cafe' Anglais, and 
knew that wine did not affect him, but he hoped to divert his attention 
by pretending to drink too much himself. 

►Souscarriere, meantime, -was endeavouring to find some means of send- 
ing a telegram to the prefect of police without losing sight of the robber, 
and without putting Mm on his guard. It was not an easy matter,. for the 
rascal must now have some suspicion, and if he saw the ex-colonel writo 
a, telegram and give it to a waiter, lie would, in. all probability, guess that 
it concerned him. He would become alarmed, and, to avoid capture, he 
would suddenly dart away in the midst of the repast. In that case, 
Souscarriere would be obliged to pursue him, and he wished to avoid mak- 
ing a spectacle of himself in the eyes of the boatmen. Besides, he had no 
desire that the morning papers should contain an account of a ridiculous 
scene in which he had played a part. 

He was at last roused from his meditations by Antonia, who -was talk- 
ing at random, and mentioning the name of Pnmevaux. 8he was saying 
that Prunevaux hud been in love with her, but that she had cared nothing 
w hatever about him, and had never listened to his overtures of affection. 
While she ran on like this, and Souscarriere hesitated to ask her, in Don 
Manoel’s presence, for the name of the person who had introduced the 
notary to her, Rangouze kept on filling the colonel’s glass, with no need 
•of urging him to empty it whenever it was full, and other diners began 
to pour in upon the terrace. 

Boaters of botli sexes arrived group by group, and pounced upon the 
vacant chairs. The table nearest to Antonia’s was soon appropriated by 
a party of four fresh water tars and a lady in a bathing dress ; this w r as 
the crew of a boat called the “Barbillon,” and they had the name of that 
incomparable craft upon their caps. The woman was stout and ruddy, 
with muscular arms, greatly developed by rowing ; and the manner in 
w'hich she called the waiter showed that she had been accustomed to giv- 
ing orders. The men -were evidently not gentlemen. They were tanned 
like sailors from India, and seemed outrageously thirsty ; and besides 
their language was by ho means choice. Their arrival created quite a stir 
on account of their free manners ; and Antonia began to examine the oars - 
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woman. Don Manoei, on bi% side looked very dignified, and to the great 
astonishment of Souscarriere, Rangouze turned very pale. 

“ Why is that scamp changing colour ? From being pale he has now 
become positively green.” 

Having indulged in this mental remark, the old soldier began to ex- 
amine the joyous party assembled at the nearest table more attentively. 
The first thought that occurred to him was that the oarstvoman was some 
former acquaintance of Rangouzc’s, and that he was afraid of being recog- 
nised by her ; but the female tar had arrived at the head of the party, and 
Rangouze had not changed countenance at sight of her. He had even 
joked about her strange gait, which was like that of some old tar used to 
a ship’s pitching and tossing. The men who had come in after her were 
all worth looking at. Every variety of boatman was represented among 
them — the champion, a frequent winner of races, who has saved several 
people from drowning, and who, inconsequence, is decorated with medals ; 
the fat man, who guides the helm for sanitary reasons and wishes to 
become slender ; the traveller by choice, who is exploring the banks of 
the Seine to console himself for not being able to sail round the world ; 
the accidental navigator, a gay fellow, who gets into a boat just as he 
would ride a donkey at Montmorency, to amuse himself*, and who shouts 
all day, dances all night, and drinks like a commercial traveller. 

The representative of the last species was a tall and very broad- 
shouldered follow, as dark as a Catalonian, and with woolly hair like a 
negro ; he talked very loudly, and banged his fist upon the table to 
summon the waiters. Before becoming so noisy, however, lie had paused 
for a moment to look at the persons who were dining with Antonia, and 
had glanced quickly roumjl the group. 

“ This is evidently the man who is Rangouze ’s Medusa,” said Sous- 
carriere to himself. “ Why does he frighten him ? Because he knows 
him? Is Rangouze ’afraid of being spoken to by this common-looking 
rowdy. I think so, for he is trying to prevent him from seeing his face. 

And, indeed, the usurer, who until now had done little honour to the 
meal before him, suddenly began to devour the fried fish as if he were 
intensely hungry. He bolted the gudgeons with feverish activity, and did 
not raise his head or utter a sound. 

However, the boatman no longer looked at him. In fact, he was other- 
wise engaged ; for, having uncorked two bottles of Suresnes, be was 
pouring the wine into the glasses of his party, while waiting for the fish- 
stew which he had ordered on entering. 

“ Rangouze, my good fellow, take care ! ” said the Grasshopper ; “ you 
forget that little fish have bones. You will choke yourself. ” 

At the sound of his own name Rangouze made a face which nearly 
brought Antonia’s prophecy to realisation, for lie swallowed tho wrong 
way, and was taken with a violent fit of coughing. 

Iiis name, pronounced by an unusually sharp soprano voice, was heard 
by’ the crew of the “ Bar billon,” and the oarsman who was filling the 
glasses remained with his hand stretched out and poured qbout a fourth 
of the contents of the bottle he held over the stool on which lie was sitting. 

“ Good ! ” exclaimed Antonia to Rangouze ; “now you are strangling. 
Your physician was decidedly wrong in sending you into the country to 
get cured.” 

“ I don’t feel well at all, that is a fact, ” growled the native of Marseilles. 
“Iam afraid that I shan’t be able to stay till the dinner is over.” ' 
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“ That is a mere excuse for leaving us. Dpn’t imagine that I shall let 
you go. I mean to go to the boatmen’s ball to-night, and I have been told 
that. you dance with remarkable grace. So I expect you to dance the first 
quadrille with me.” 

“ I can’t. I don’t dance.” , 

“ What a story ! That’s a put-ofF, and nothing else. In the part you 
came from everybody dances the farandola. You shall show me the 
steps. ” 

“ But I assure you that ” 

“ Not a word more or 1 shall ask»the colonel to invite me. He is too 
well bred to refuse. And if his nephew, Guy do Bautru, were here, ho 
wouldn’t be so rude as you are.” 

“ I don’t know whether he would consent to make a spectacle of himself 
or not, but I ” 

“Yes, you are all for * style. ’ Why, the boatmen’s ball is the most 
stylish thing in the world. The most fashionable women attend it. Ask 
Rosine when you sec her. She knows all about it, and she^will tell you 
that at Bougiva! real style consists in not being obstinate.” 

Rangouze probably feared that his somewhat hoarse voice would be 
recognized at the next table, for he did not answer. However, Don 
Manool, who considered himself to be extremely well bred, came to the 
rescue. “Antonia, my dear,” he said, gently, “you are tormenting 
Monsieur de Rangouze. And I am sure that the colonel agrees w r ith me 
that it will not be in good taste to make a show of ourselves. And 
besides,” he added, lowering his voice, “you don’t observe that people 
are listening to us.” 

Souscarriere nodded, as a sign of assent, to the. Brazilian’s caution, and 
it was soon obvious that M. de Iiio-Tinto was right. The boatman with 
the woolly hair had allowed his companions to touch glaSses with the 
oarswoman, while he himself listened attentively to what was being said 
beside him, and, thanks to the Grasshopper, who had a mania for calling 
out people’s names, he now knew w ho wais with her. lie turned com- 
pletely round, bent over without leaving his scat, and, to the horror of 
Antonia, w'ho prided herself upon etiquette, ho touched Rangouze upon 
the shoulder, and said: “Good day, master. May a storm capsize the 
‘ Barbillon ’ if I expected to dine to-night side by side with you.” 

This was a thorough “stage effect.” Don Manoel frowned, and drew 
himself up w r ith a stiff’ air. Antonia gave the intruder a furious look for 
his impertinence in addressing one of her guests, and Rangouze started as 
though lie felt a detective’s hand upon his shoulder. 

Souscarriere, greatly astonished and more surprised than incensed by 
tfiis occurrence, turned towards theboatman to hear what he would say next. 

“Tell me, master,” said the familiar oarsman, “why don’t you look 
better pleased to see me? I know what is the matter. You think that 
I’m not dressed well enough to be introduced to your party. Well, no 
matter, I’ll introduce myself,” and with these words the follow rose, bowed 
profoundly, and resumed : “ Ladies and gentlemen, I was the clerk of 
Monsieur Julfcs de Rangouze, here present, and I am his fellow-townsman, 
Marius Guenegaud, from Marseilles, director of a navigation company and 
representative of the firm of Aubijoux & Co. ” 

“ Aubijoux 1 ” involuntarily repeated Souscarriere. 

^‘Yes, sir, at your service, if I can be so. And I know who I am 
talking to, as this lady says that you are Monsieur de Bautru’s uncle.” 
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“ How is that ? Do you know my nephew ? ” 

“ Oh, not much. I only know that he is a charming young man, 
rather bad tempered, but very generous. As for Mademoiselle Antonia, 
J had the pleasure of hearing her sing on the night before last at the 
national theatre of the Fantaisics Comiques. I don’t know this gentle- 
man,” added Marius, looking at Don Manoel, “ but I see that he is a 
foreigner. And now, master, I hope you will allow me to speak to you 
for a moment. I have something very interesting to tell you. Not right 
away ; no, I should be sorry to disturb you. After dinner — when you 
have had your coffee and cognac — we will have a little chat, if you like. 
It won’t hinder you from going to the ball with this lady, and I shall bo 
proud to dance opposito to you. As chance has given me the pleasure of 
finding you once more, master, I should like to take advantage of it all 
the evening. Do you know that 1 didn’t recognise you at first witli 
your spectacles and wig ? What a strange idea to rig yourself out like 
that ! ” 

Itangouze attempted to reply, but the words stuck in his throat, and 
lie uttered nothing but inarticulate sounds. The scene was a strange one, 
and Souscarricre, whom it greatly interested, was wondering how it would 
end, when an unexpected diversion took place. 

At the foot of the terrace a loud trumpet-blast suddenly sounded, more 
noisily than harmoniously. The shouts of people on the river responded, 
and then a dozen crackers went off at once. 

“Thunder and Mars!” exclaimed Guenegaud, “the crews from the 
Marne have come up ! There will be something Jine all along the line. 
We must see that ! ” 

His comrades were already leaning over the terrace railing, and the 
onrswomun was shrieking cries of admiration, which might have been 
heard at Ohaiou. Marius ran to the railing and took his share in the mad 
concert. But the party whom his outburst had disturbed did not follow. 
Antonia and Don Manoel exchanged indignant glances. Souscarricre did 
not know what precise connection might have existed between Guenegaud 
and the mail whom he called “Master,” but he could guess pretty well 
what it must have been. Aubijoux had told him enough to make him 
understand the matter. The rowdy boatman must have been Rangouze’s 
middle-man in his money-lending operations, but he had seemingly left 
him, as he boasted of now representing M. Aubijoux. Itangouze was 
evidently afraid of him, so that he must be an enemy, and Souscarricre 
thought of trying to utilise his services in the delicate operation he had in 
hand. 

Kangouze, for his part, felt no doubt as to the intentions of his former 
clerk. Client' gaud was on Au bijoux’s side. Guenegaud must know all 
that had been going on in Paris during the past forty-eight hours. He 
must be aware that the police were looking for him — Kangouze, ami 
that lie was hiding from them. Guenegaud could collar him if he liked, 
and his remarks seemingly indicated that he proposed affording this satis- 
faction to the rich merchant who at present employed t him ; Kangouze 
determined to leave no device untried in view of getting out of Gucnc- 
gaud’s way. 

‘ ‘ What kind of fellow is that clown who pretends to have been your 
clerk?” asked the Grasshopper, drily* “Did you have any clerks 
formerly ? What kind of business did you do ? ” 

“I operated on ’Change,” stammered Kangouze. . “That fellow is a 
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poor devil from my own part of the coiiutuy whom I employed out of 
charity. ” 

“ He does not appear to he very grateful if you did, for he spoke in a 
way that you ought not to tolerate. I shan’t allow him to take part in 
our conversation again. He would end* by asking to join us, and I don’t 
care to associate -with that common-looking woman who is with him. I 
have had enough of Bougival and the boatmen. Manoel, you will oblige 
me by sending the waiter to tell the coachman to get ready for our re- 
turn to Paris. 15 

“ Very willingly, my dear girl,” Replied the Brazilian. “ The society 
here is really very low. ” 

“ And the cookery is very bad,” said Souscarricrc. 

“Then you will go with us, colonel?” exclaimed the Grasshopper. 
“Well, this is what I propose doing. We shall be in Paris before nine, 
just the time for going to the circus. After that we can go and take some 
supper, to make up for our interrupted dinner. Aa- for you, my dear sir, 
she added, addressing Rangouze, “you are not obliged to fellow us if you 
prefer to take coffee with your clerk.” 

“ I don’t wish to do so,” said Rangouze, “ but ” 

“You are perhaps afraid that this fellow — who seems to have taken too 
much wine — will make a scandalous scene by trying to detain yon,” 
said Souscarricrc. “ Shall I say a few words to him to make him behave 
himself ? ” 

This proposal filled Rangouze with the utmost perplexity. He asked 
himself on which sidfc the greatest danger lay. Probably much less on 
that of the colonel than of Gucncgaud. Souscarricrc seemed to have no 
further suspicions, if, indeed, lie had ever had any. Guencgaud, on tho 
contrary, had spoken words which seemed to cover a serious threat. He 
wished, he said, to have a chat after dinner, and what could he want to 
talk about save of the situation he had just discovered. He perhaps 
meant to try to blackmail his old master. The latter considered that 
by remaining he would place himself at Marius’s mercy, for be no doubt 
would pursue his object with all the tenacity peculiar to drunkards. To 
return to Paris was less dangerous, although not without peril. Rangouze 
thought that with the help of. the darkness he -would not find it difficult 
to make his escape on the way. He could make some excuse for leaving 
the party before reaching the circus, which he did not care to enter. 
And the asylum where lie had already concealed himself was still open to 
him at liis friend the grocer’s in the Rue d’Amsterdam. 

“Come, make up your mind,” said the Grasshopper. “If you tiro 
afraid of your clerk, take advantage of the colonel’s kindness to bring the 
fellow to terms.” 

“ I am afraid that he won’t succeed,” remarked Rangouze. 

“ I am sure that I shall,” replied Souscarriere. “ Shall I tell you how 
1 will set about it ? He has just said that he is at present in Monsieur 
Aubijoux’s employ. I shall tell him that I am an intimate friend of his, 
new employer, and he won’t dare to disobey me. Let me do as I wish,’ 
my clear sir, and everything will be all right. ” 

Rangouze did not like the means proposed, and attempted to detain 
Souscarriere, but tho latter strode away across the terrace without listen- 
ing to him. 

Mjrutinegaud and his party were leaning over the railing and addreseing 
coarse witticisms to the boatmen of the Marne, 
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The colonel pulled at Marius’s jacket, and after having forced him to 
turn round, exclaimed “Two words, I beg, from Monsieur Aubijoux.” 

Rangouze, who saw the conversation begin from afar, now asked 
himself whether he could not prolit by this chance to escape while the 
two men whom he feared were earnestly talking together at some distance 
from the table. 

“I am at your orders, colonel,” replied Guencgaud, eagerly. “I was 
shutting up the mouths of those ragamuffins from the Marne , but if you 
have anything to say to me from Monsieur Aubijoux I shall leave 
everything else. Monsieur Aubijoux*, you see, is my providence. But I 
was not aware that you knew him.” 

" “ I Hatter myself that I am his friend,” replied Souscarri&re, “and it 

is in his name that I address you. What I have to say won’t take long, 
but I don’t wish to lose sight of the persons who dined with me. Be 
good enough to face them. Turn round so as to lean your back against 
the railing.” 

This was not a useless precaution on the old soldier's part, for Rangouze 
seemed to wish to escape. Ho began to look extremely restless while he 
talked to Antonia, who seemed to be trying to detain him, but he became 
quiet again as soon as he saw that the colonel’s piercing eyes were fixed 
upon him. 

“If 1 go off he will come after me,” thought the wretched Rangouze. 
“It will be better to let him do as lie wishes. He will, perhaps, rid me 
of that rascally Guencgaud, and after that, when I get back to Paris, I’ll 
find some way of making off without mincing the matter.” 

While the usurer was pondering in this fashion, Souscarri&re had come 
to the question in hand., “Did Monsieur Aubijoux speak to you of his 
troubles with that fellow ? ” he asked, nodding so as to indicate Rangouze. 

“ Yes; hut he did not tell me much,” replied Marius ; “ he told me that 
he suspected him of having done some very bad things in the past,” 

“Yes, when he was working with a merchant at Marseilles.” 

“ Correct ! I see that I can speak out. Monsieur Aubijoux told me 
all that, ten days ago. He made my acquaintance in an odd way, but it 
would require too long to tell you about it now. It was only on the day 
before yesterday that I knew his real name. lie came to bring me my 
appointment to a good situation and a note for a thousand francs, which 
I am drinking up with my friends here, and he told me that my former 
employer was a thorough scoundrel, and that he was going to have him 
arrested for what he had done, and for having caused a man named 
Vallouris to be accused of it. I did not ask .any further questions.” 

“But you were greatly surprised to sec Monsieur de Rangouze here 
with blue spectacles on, a blonde wig, and his beard shaved off?” 

“I was completely flattened, colonel, and I at once said to myself that 
he was probably going to bolt and would not come back again. However, 
as he was with you, I had my doubts. I wished to know what was up, 
and I meant to say two words to him after dinner.” 

“ There’s no need for that, my good fellow, as I have. charge of him. 

I caught him in a railway carriage, and I shall give an account of him to 
Monsieur Aubijoux. Will you help me to deliver him over to the police?” 

Gu6n6gaud reflected for a moment, and then replied, “I don’t refuse, 
colonel, for the man is a scamp ; but, you see, I was in his employ, and if 
I collared him myself he might say hard things to me.” \ 

“ So you were his agent in those usurious affairs of his ? ” 
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“What could I do? I was starving when he proposed to me to take 
part in his underhand dealings. I accepted, so as to earn my living ; but 
I afti not a bad man, and the proof of it is that Monsieur Aubijoux has 
taken me ” 

“Yes, yes, I know, and I don’t ask yt>u to take Rangouze by the collar. 1 * 

“I couldn’t do it here. The boatmen don’t like the police. We 
should have both Seine and Marne against us.” 

“That isn’t my way of acting. Listen to me. The fellow let himself 
be brought to Bougival because he couldn’t help it. He is not quite sure 
that I wish to arrest him, but he mistrusts me, and he is only waiting for 
a chance to get off. Look at him now. 9 

“That’s true. He is turning his head, and seems hardly able to keep 
still ” 

“ He won’t go, however. I have my eye upon him, and he is afraid 
of you. He thinks that you may have been put upon his track by Mon- 
sieur Aubijoux. I told him that I meant to ask you, in ^lonsieur Aubi- 
joux’s name, to stop annoying him, and he about half believes me. I 
protended to be shocked by your speaking to us in the middle of our 
dinner. Now this is what I want you to do. 1 shall go back to tell him 
that you have agreed not to torment him while we are here, but that, if 
we leave him where you can approach him alone you will begin again ; 
that you appear to have something against him which I cannot find out. 
I wish to make him give up all idea of staying here, and induce him to go 
on to Faris with us. The lady and the foreigner have had enough of this 
restaurant, which is ftiuch too noisy. Rangouze is afraid of you,* but ho 
won’t be afraid of me, now that I seem to be taking his part. He will 
consent to go with us.” 

“That is likely enough, but what then? What can. I do to servo 
you ? ” 

“ Yon know Monsieur Alibi joux’s address ? ” 

“ Perfectly well — the Boulevard Montmorency, No. — ” 

“ Very well. As soon as you see us start off in our brake, go straight to 
the telegraph office and send a telegram to Monsieur Aubijoux, to say, 
from me, you understand, that in an hour and a half Monsieur Jules de 
Rangouze will arri vo in an open vehicle at the Porte- Maillot. Aubijoux 
will know what he has to do. He will apprise the police. Detectives 
will be sent on. The rascal will be arrested at the city gate, and I will 
promise to have you suitably rewarded by Monsieur Aubijoux for the ser- 
vice you will have rendered him. You understand ? Can I rely upon 
you ? ” 

- “ Absolutely, colonel. I will go at once to the office 

“ No. Wait until we start. If Rangouze saw you leave here now, ho 
might suspect something, and in five minutes we shall start. Do as I tell 
you, and come to see me to-morrow at tho Grand Hotel. You won’t regret 
it.” 

Souscarrifere closed the interview with a gesture of command. Rangouze, 
who was looking on saw this gesture, which was intended to make him be- 
lieve that the colonel had been reproving the too familiar boatman. 

“ I would go through fire itself, colonel, for you and Monsieur Aubijoux. 
Whatever happens, Monsieur Aubijoux shall have your message in an 
hour, even if 1 am obliged to take it to him on horseback,” said Marius. 
“1 will talk a little bit more to those chaps from the Marne, until you 
start, you know, and after that I shan’t lose a second.” 
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Sousearriere returned to the table where ho was impatiently awaited. 
Rangouze was as tmeasy as though the seat of his chair had been stuffed 
with thorns. Antonia was putting on her “moss-nest” hat, and Don 
Manoel was paying the bill. 

“Come, colonel, come!” called out the Grasshopper; “the brake is 
ready, and I wouldn’t stay five minutes longer in this tavern for all the 
gold in the world ! The noise would set me crazy.” 

“ Excuse me, my dear lady. I have brought Monsieur de llangouze’s 
old clerk to reason, but in doing so I had some trouble. The wine has 
flown to his head, and he has some grudge or other against our friend. I 
don’t know what it is, but I used Monsieur Aubijonx’s name to sermonise 
him pretty sharply. Indeed, I told him that either to-night or to-morrow 
Monsieur de Rangouze and I would sec Monsieur Aubijoux and toll him 
how his new clerk had been carrying on. This threat quieted him, and lie 
promised to keep quiet. But, all the same, he has a fierce grudge against 
our friend here. 

“ Then, my dear Rangouze, you had much better come with us.” 

“I intend to do so,” answered the native of Marseilles, by no means 
reassured as to the intentions of Mali us Guenegaud. “ It isn’t because I 
am afraid of the fellow, but Ivcausc he disgusts me.” 

“ Let us go, then,” said the Grasshopper, turning towards the steps. 

No one noticed the early departure of the party, who left without eat- 
ing any dessert. The waiters had been largely fee’d, and all the boatmen 
were occupied in shouting at one another. Guenegaud had gone back to 
his own party. 

Sousearriere kept close to Rangouze, and had the satisfaction of being 
able to help him into the vehicle which was to place him within reach of 
the police. The coachman had the tact not to bring his horses up to the 
main entrance of the restaurant. He waited further off, and the party 
drove away without passing through the crowd below the terrace. 

The carriage drove swiftly along by way of Rueil and Courbcvoie, ami 
then, crossing the Seine, turned into the Avenue de Neuilly. Don 
Manoel had very quietly submitted to the sudden change in Antonia’s 
plans. It mattered very little to him where he went, so long as she 
accompanied him, for he was very much smitten with the Grasshopper, 
who sung so badly but was so attractive, especially to a foreigner. An- 
tonia was delighted at an opportunity for making merry at the expense of 
Rangouze, whom she had made up her mind to torment all the evening. 

Sousearriere, on his side, was beginning to fear that his plan might 
fail, for the telegram might not reach M. Aubijoux in time. He had no 
doubt as to the good will of Guenegaud, who had every interest in serving* 
Aubijoux, bat if the millionaire of the Boulevard Montmorency happened 
to be away from home, or even if he was there, would there be time to let 
a police (.llicer know what was to be done, and for him to reach the city 
gate with his men before the brake drove up ? The electric spark darts 
round the world in a few seconds, but messenger boys cannot run at full 
speed to carry telegrams to people's houses, or are telegraph .offices open 
at all hours. 

As they drove through Rueil, Sousearriere noticed that the telegraph 
office there was closed, and he thought it might be the same jat Bou- 
gival. Was there any office at Bougival ? Gu6negaud had not said any- 
thing to the contrary, as he had undertaken the matter, but he might be 
wrong. Sousearriere did not conceal from himself that’ if there was nojne 
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his plan must fail. He had made it hastily, without time to examine its 
weak* points, and he could not change it now, but must proceed as he hod 
begun. 

“ If this money-lender’s clerk is wide-^wake,” thought he, “ we might 
do without the telegram. lie could hire a horse and gallop to the 
Boulevard Montmorency. That would be the surest course ; for if Aubijoux 
was away the clerk could go on to the prefecture. The question is, could a 
hired horse go as fast as the carriage V Wo arc driving very fast, and Guciu 5 - 
gaud may be a very poor rider. Being a bargeman from Marseilles, he 
can’t know much about horses. Well ! I must decidedly resort to heroic 
measures. If I don’t find the police at Porte -Mai Hot, I will do the work 
myself. Rangouze certainly does not intend to go to the circus to see 
Madame Oc&ma performing. He will ask to get out when wc reach the 
Champs Elysces or near there. I shall follow him, collar him, and take 
him to the station-house. Thunder and lightning ! if Estelan knew what 
I am doing for his sake, I think that he would be surprised ! >My nephew 
will thank me, later on, for having put an end to all our anxieties. The 
sooner Madeleine’s husband is free, the sooner we shall know what to do.” 

While Souscarriere was thus reasoning with himself, so as to quiet the 
scruples which arose in his mind from time to time, the brake went on 
with annoying rapidity. It passed the last houses of Rucil, and ascended 
the gentle slope at the foot of Mont Valericn. The sun had disappeared 
behind the lulls of Marly, and night drew near, although it was a long 
summer day. Bautruia uncle looked up at the telegraph wires, and 
anxiously wondered whether the telegram was fiying along at ’ that 
moment. He thought tlmt the carriage progressed unreasonably fast. 

“Do you know,” said lie to the driver, “that you ought not to be 
so hard on your houses ? Let them take it easy up this hill.** 

The driver was glad to do so, and held in his horses ; but the change 
did not suit the Grasshopper, who exclaimed : “ How is it, colonel, that 
you, who have been a cavalry officer, like to*go so slowly ? I don’t care to 
drive unless I drive fast. A swift trot in the Paris streets and a tearing 
speed in the country, that is what suits me.” 

“That is precisely what makes me spare horses, my having been in a 
cavalry regiment,” replied Souscarricre. “ Besides, I don’t see what we 
need be in such a tearing hurry about.” 

‘ ‘ But I do. I don’t want to miss the circus . It is eight o’clock already. ” 

“Oh! we have time enough,” said Don Manoel. “0e<5ana does not 
appear till the end. It isn’t stylish to go early.” 

-“I set the fashion, if you please, my lord. I don’t need to follow it. 
If I chose to hire a box by the year at the Grenelle Theatre, low as it is, 
the ‘ swells ’ would fill it every evening. ” 

“ I don’t doubt that,” laughed Souscarriere, “but don’t be impatient, 
my dear. We shall be at Courbevoie in a quarter of an hour, and from 
there we only have to go through Neuilly ; but, for my part, I should be 
glad if Paris were ten leagues further away, to have the pleasure of remain- 
ing longer in your society.” 

“ That is well said ; you are becoming quite gallant again,” replied the 
Grasshopper, mincingly. “You know very well, however, that wo are not 
going to part so soon. The circus and supper, that is the programme ; we 
shaH keep you till three in the morning.” 

“ 1 should be very willing, but I cannot stay.” 

“’What ! are you thinking of leaving irs ?” 
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“I must do so. Just remember that I left Paris intending to go to 
Saint-Germain, and that I allowed myself to be taken to Bougival. l2 you 
had remained at the boatmen’s ball, I should have asked permission to re- 
turn to Paris, where my nephew t expects me at eleven o’clock. ” 

As Souscarriere spoke, he looked at liangouzc and saw that the usurer’s 
features evinced the liveliest satisfaction at the prospect of getting rid of 
him. “That was well said!” thought Souscarriere. “Now that he 
imagines that I intend to leave him, he will not try to escape.” 

“You do very wrong to leave «s like that,” resumed Antonia. “I 
thought that I should have such a pleasant evening with lively company. 
Fortunately, Rangouze remains,” she added, with an ironical grimace. 

“ I cannot promise that, to my regret,” said the man from Marseilles, 
who wished to preserve his liberty of action. “ How could I show myself 
at the theatre looking as I do?” 

“You look beautiful, my dear sir, and you would make a hit. Our 
friends will take you for Don Manoel’s business man, and if any one recog- 
nises you, it will be thought that you arc in travelling dress, so as to be 
ready to carry off some circus rider when the performance is over.” 

“ You always joke, my dear Antonia, but ” 

“ Coachman,” called out Souscarriere, “ your horse’s shoe is loose on the 
off side, front.” 

“ You saw it before I did, sir,” replied the driver, with the deference 
which such people always show to those who are fond of horses and under- 
stand them. 

“ If you keep on he will fall lame. You must stop at the first farrier’s 
we conic across. ” 

“ There is one at Courbevoie, and here we arc.” 

“ With all these stoppings we shall end by coming to a standstill,” said 
the Grasshopper. Rut she talked in vain. Don Manoel agreed with the 
colonel, and the shoeing of the horse was done, and took some time. 

Antonia was vexed, but Souscarriere was delighted. The delay made 
him hope that the police would be at the city gate before the carriage 
arrived, and that he would not be forced to do their business for them. 
As for Rangouze, he was not at all sorry to roach town after dark, and he 
felt more and more secure. Souscarriere had alighted to watch the shoe- 
ing, and help the farrier, if necessary, but ho did not lose sight of the usurer, 
who remained behind in the carriage. As the old soldier alighted, a horse 
going at full speed came from the direction of Bougival, and he stepped 
forward to look at it, for something told him that this furious gallop related 
to his great allair, and his presentiment proved true. 

The horse, which passed by ten paces from him, was mounted by a 
strangely attired rider. Linen trousers stuffed into his boots, a boating 
jacket and cap — such were the distinguishing features of his dress. Ho 
was impetuous, but ho did not ride well, for with the hand which held 
the reins, he also clutched the saddle. However, with his other hand 
he brandished a whip, with which he lashed his steed, wlitfc he goaded its 
sides with the long spurs, affixed to his boots. He passed by so quickly 
that he did not attract the attention of Rangouze, for it was already night- 
fall, and Antonia and the Brazilian did not remark him either, but Souscar- 
ri6re recognised him perfectly. It was Marius Guciuigaud who was thus 
rushing towards Paris at the risk of breaking his neck. % , 

“ I guessed right,” thought the colonel. “ There is no telegraph -office 
at Bougival, or if there is one it is shut, and my brave bargeman has not 
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hesitated to carry his message himself. Tli?$ is a brave act, and I shall 
reward him, for lie deserves it. He is intelligent and determined, for he 
lias never been on horseback before, that’s clear ; he holds on to the horse 
like a monkey riding a spaniel. Where is he going? He must have 
thought that Aubijoux might not be home, and is going direct to the 
prefecture of police. He will mention my name there ; the commissary 
who sends out the detectives will recognise it, and he will send some men 
to the city gate. Now, the only thing is not to get there too soon, and 
that is just what I fear will happen. Supposing the bargeman does not 
fall off on the way, it will take him at least an hour to reach the prefecture, 
and supposing that the commissary is at his post, he will require another 
hour to get his men together and station them at the Porte-Maillot. 
Unfortunately, however, w r e shall be there in three-quarters of an hour, if 
I don’t find some means of causing a delay.” 

Everything depended, in fact, upon the time which the carriage would 
take in covering the distance from Courbevoie to tli o-iortifications of Paris. 

Souscarri6re did all that he could to delay the departure, declaring 
that the horse was badly shod, and starting a discussion with the farrier, 
who contradicted him, and was right in doing so. However, the colonel 
forced him to take out one nail and put in another. He succeeded in 
this way in occupying a quarter of an hour, but, at last, having no further 
excuse, he was obliged to get into the carriage and give the signal for 
departure. 

Antonia was beginning to think that the old soldier had very incon- 
venient fancies, and, t*> make up for lost time, she promised the yoach- 
man tjventy francs if lie would go ahead fast. As the road sloped down 
rapidly towards the Seine, the horses were soon trotting at a rapid pace. 

“ What’s that? an illumination ? ” suddenly exclaimed the Grasshopper. 
“ Have they lighted the lamps to welcome our return ?” 

On the opposite side of the river a number of Venetian lanterns of many 
colours could be seen, and strains of music were wafted along by the breeze. 

“ Wait ! ” said Souscarriere ; “ it seems to me that I read somewhere 
that this is the Neuilly fair.” 

“Oh, yes ! the Fete de Neuilly is charming, and quite the fashion; 
all my friends will be there ! $hall we stop, too, and see the fair ? ” 

“ What ! ” said ltio-Tinto, “ do you want to do that ? ” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“But I’m sure that there will be an immense crush, and a worse one 
than at Bougival.” 

“ I don’t care. I’m not proud. And I'm devoted to merry-go-rounds, 
Russian mountains, and Hutch tops. Zclie bet on one last week and won 
two china vases. I want to see if I shall be as lucky as she was. Will 
you come, colonel ? ” 

“ I’ve no objection. Nothing amuses mo more than strolling about and 
seeing the parade in front of the show booths.” 

“ Good ! bravo ! What do you say, Rangouze ? ” 

“ I shouldn’t be sorry to see the 1 Italian Venus.* Girac saw her, and 
told me that *she was superb. ” 

“ Brnvisfiimo! We are all agreed, then. You were all vexed when I 
proposed the circus, but never mind, as you all agree about the fair. 
Now 1 shall have a pleasant evening. ” 

. “ I don’t promise to stay all night,” said Souscarriere, “ but I can stay 
a couple of hours,”. 
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“ So can I,” said Rangonze. 

“ That is all I ask ; we will get out of the carriage at the bridge, walk 
up the avenue on foot, and stop before all the booths. The brake will 
follow us to the Porte-Maillot at a walk. When we get there, gentlemen, 
you shall bo free. If you make up your mind to leave us, Monsieur de 
Rio-Tinto and I will take supper by ourselves.” 

This arrangement suited everybody. Rangouze relied upon making his 
escape amid the jostling crowd which always surrounds the booths ; in 
fact, a hundred chances might arise in a walk through a fair. He relied, 
too, on the strolling propensities of which the colonel had boasted, and 
proposed to escape from him while he was staring at the Young Alsatian 
choosing in favour of French Nationality, or the Sirens depicted upon the 
back canvas walls of the booths. 

Souscarri^re was very glad that chance had thus favoured him. The 
means he had been worrying about had come of themselves. Nothing 
would be easier than to spend a couple of hours in seeing all the Bights of 
the fair, and the visit would necessarily end at the Porte-Maillot, where 
the police would be waiting for the “accused Rascaillon, otherwise 
Rangouzc.” 

“ He will try to give me the slip,” thought the colonel, “but I defy 
him to succeed, for I shall keep close to him.” 

Souscarriere, who had hesitated about collaring the man whose 
arrest would give Estelan his liberty, had ended by taking a great interest 
in his capture, for he no longer thought of Estelan or Guy, or Mau- 
gars or Madeleine. His one idea was to have a scoundrel arrested. 
And, although he had not read many novels relating to criminals and their 
capture, he understood .the pleasure which detectives take in struggling 
against a malefactor who ably defends himself. Souscarriere was a good 
huntsman, aiid he ijow felt as though ho were running down a wolf. 

“ Five minutes to nine,” said he, taking out his watch just as the brake 
passed over the bridge of Neuilly. “ I have time to see everything with- 
out making my nephew wait.” 

“ W e. have come too soon,” replied Antonia ; “ people who respect them- 
selves don’t come here till between ten and eleven. We shan’t meet any- 
body of your acquaintance, and my friends won’t be here, either. But, 
after all, we did not come here to put on style, and I am just as well 
pleased to find plain people only. It will be ever so much funnier. Tell 
the coachman to stop, colonel. The fair extends all the way from the 
bridge to the city gate, and I want to see everything that is to be seen.” 

The brake drew up against the wide side-walk in front of a dazzling 
establishment for the sale of that important article, gingerbread. The 
four travellers alighted. M. de Rio-Tinto gave his orders to the coach- 
man, and offered his arm to the Grasshopper. Meantime Souscarriere ap- 
propriated the arm of Rangouze, saying, with a good-natured air : 

“ Will you allow me, sir, to lean on you while our voyage of discovery 
lasts ? Never having served in the infantry, I am a very bad walker.” 

Antonia’s party was about to walk up the avenue and begin inspecting 
the curiosities, when a policeman approached Don Manocl and informed 
him that his carriage could not go straight to the Porte-Maillot, or even 
station itself at the end of the Neuilly bridge. The crowd was such that, 
to prevent accidents, the authorities had decided upon abandoning the 
thoroughfare to pedestrians. 

“You have only to turn to the left on the quay, take the Avenue des 
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Tcrncs, and then the Route de la R6 volte,” cried Antonia to the coachman. 
“You can wait for us outside the city gate* in front of the restaurant 
there.” 

This new arrangement did not disturb Souscarriere, who was fully 
determined not to leave Rangouze, or drop his arm till they entered the 
carriage. Provided they did this before passing through the gate where 
the police were on the watch, everything would happen precisely as the 
colonel anticipated. 

As Rangouze had no suspicion whatever of the surprise which awaited 
him at the fortifications, he thought .very little about the carriage, which 
he did not propose entering again. The necessity of giving his arm to the 
colonel troubled him far more than the departure of the brake. He 
mentally sent the old “trooper,” sus lie affectionately called the colonel, to 
the devil, and did not believe that be had any difficulty in walking at all ; 
however, he said to himself that a time would come when, on some pretext 
or other, he would shake the old fool off. ^ 

Music could now be heard on every side. The organs accompanying 
the whirling merry-go-rounds screeched and whined, while innumerable 
cymbals and trombones sounded on the platforms of show booths filled with 
red-coated musicians. There was a deafening noise ; but Souscarriere 
and Rangouze bad nothing to say for the moment, and Antonia, who un- 
doubtedly had some confidential remark to make to Don Manoel, walked 
with her head leaning towards that gentleman’s shoulder and whispered 
in his ear. However, no one took offence at this affectionate attitude, as 
the people who go tg the Neuilly fairs are not at all particular as to 
propriety. 

The Grasshopper was delighted. The noise and stir increased her 
spirits. She laughed in the face of the quiet citizens who had lost their 
wives or daughters, in the midst of the motley crowd. She vowed to her- 
self that she would win a rabbit and a reed-pipe at some raffle. She was 
reminded of her girlhood. She imagined that she was once more at 
Rordeaux, at the fair held on the Quinconees during the vintage season. 

The Brazilian, less enthusiastic as to popular rejoicings, was somewhat 
astonished at finding himself there ; but he had already caught sight of 
some stylish damsels, escorted by clubmen whom be knew by sight, and 
lie concluded that the Neuilly fair was a part of the amusements of 
fashionable life in Paris. 

Antonia did not let him off' from “inspecting ” every booth and shanty. 
She bargained for gingerbread and Rouen apple-candy ; she went into 
ecstasies over the painted signs on which “ electric ” or “ torpedo ” women 
touched gentlemen with the tips of their fingers and made them turn a 
somersault ; over those on which female giants were depicted in colossal 
proportions; and all the similar “attractions” blazing in gaudy colours, 
excited her curiosity. 

Souscarriere followed close behind her, still holding on to Rangouze, 
and apparently taking the liveliest pleasure in this promenade, which was 
brought to a stand-still every moment by the crowd. 

Vainly did Rangouze mutter : “These ‘ curiosities’ are not at all curious.” 

“They amuse me very much, indeed,” replied Souscarriere, with the 
utmost coolness. With his military eye he had now measured the distance 
which separated the bridge from the city gate, saying to himself : 

• With a dozen stoppages we have two hours before us at least. The 
detectives will be at their post long before we get there.” 
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Antonia had not yet expressed any wish to take part in a game or go 
into a booth. She had scorned to climb into the “American railway 
train, ” and she had turned aside from the mechanically worked velocipedes. 
But she could not resist the attractions of a display of cheap china, Kuolz 
forks and spoons, and candlesticks in imitation bronze. All these cheap 
products of industrial art could be obtained by taking tickets, as at 
a lottery, and the Grasshopper, who had rare works of art rxt home which 
had cost live hundred napoleons apiece, was seized with the desire to win 
a complete service in pipe-clay, worth twelve francs. 

She began the game with unparalleled ardour. Don Manocl, Sous- 
carriero and Rangouze were required to do the same, and chance favoured 
them all. It must be said that the Grasshopper took almost all the tickets, 
and could scarcely fail to have a good one at each drawing. After twenty 
minutes of this exercise, the Brazilian had disbursed seventy-nine francs, 
and Antonia was the owner of two vases in gilt china, a big zinc ball which 
reflected everything around, and two bouquet-holders in coloured glass. 

It now became necessary to carry away these spoils, and she had re- 
course to her three cavalier i-wrventi. Don Manocl made a face when he saw 
that she wished him to carry the zinc ball ; but Sousearriere laughingly 
seized the two bouquet-holders, and Rangouze was obliged to take the pair 
of vases. 

8ouscarri6ro had not let go of the usurer’s arm without good reason. 
He had a diabolical thought. He said to himself that if Rangouze were 
thus laden he could no longer fly. The vases he carried would be much 
more difficult to get rid of than his — Sousearriere ’s — arm. A man may 
drop the arm of a companion and mingle with the crowd in an instant ; 
but lottery can’t be dropped in the same way, for the smash would at once 
draw a crowd. 

The two vases were enormous, and the unfortunate usurer, who had one 
under each arm, made a most piteous appearance. Antonia almost died 
of laughing. “ This is too much ! ” she cried. “ Three men belonging to 
the best society in Paris, and one of them from another world, as it 
„ were, and all of them carrying my parcels ! Colonel, it was you who set 
them the example. You are charming, and I idolise you. And I love you 
too, Rangouze, although you do look like an errand-boy disguised as a 
sexton’s assistant.” 

“You are extremely witty,” grumbled the money-lender, “but I. presume 
that you don’t intend to make ine carry these hideous pitchers all night.” 

“ Only as far as the city gate, my dear friend. And yet you complain ! 
Look at Monsieur Sousearriere ! Does he murmur? And yet he has been 
a colonel. ’ 

“And will carry anything you like, and as long as you like, my dear 
girl,” replied Sousearriere. 

“ And so would Don Manoel, I’ll venture to say,” said Antonia with a 
domineering look. “And now, gentlemen,” she added, “let us go on, if 
you please. We have not yet gone a third of the way, and have lots of 
things to see. ZMie told me about a wrestling booth. She says there 
is a man named Crombard there, called ‘The Rampart of Carcassonne,’ 
who is simply stunning. Rangouze can rest himself while this fellow 
throws down all the other wrestlers. Meantime, come here between the 
colonel and me. I am afraid that you will break my vases. We will 
stand on each side of you and keep everybody off. Now you are well 
guarded.” 
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“ Much too well,” thought the unlucky money lender, who was as much 
a captive as though he had been between two policemen. He had now 
but one hope, and this was to get rid of the pottery when they reached 
the wrestling booth. 

Souscarricre was triumphant. Everything went well. The rascal 
whom he guarded could not escape, and he rejoiced to see him with his 
arms rounded like the handles of a pitcher, his head hanging, and his eyes 
fixed on the bag which knocked against his stomach at every step, the 
famous bag containing his ill-gotten gold and bank-notes. 

‘ ‘ In an hour I shall be rid of him, ’* thought Souscarricre. ‘ ‘ To-morrow, 
Estelan will be released, and the great battle will begin — the struggle for 
‘ the survival of the fittest,’ as the Englishman who maintains that we all 
descended from monkeys said.” 

Meantime, the party progressed, but not rapidly. Antonia stopped 
before every sign that presented - any temptation whatever. She amused 
herself by questioning the female soothsayers, who, perched upon plat- 
forms, offered to tell the fortunes of tiie people around thoiifr by speaking 
through a tin tube applied to the questioner’s ear. She allowed a learned 
individual to tell her what kind of constitution she had, by making her 
hold a glass tube filled with some mysterious crimson liquid. She, in 
fact, made so many stoppages that it took a full hour to reach the tent in 
front of which the “Ramparts” of different cities were striking attitudes 
and defying amateurs. 

Rangouze, still encumbered with the vases, w r as inwardly raging, 
although now near the? termination of his trials, and he thought that he 
had better remind the Grasshopper that she wished to sec the liamlsomo 
wrestler whom Zelie had mentioned. Souscarricre, less cramped in his 
movements, had contrived to look at his watch from time to time, and 
saw T that it was now about ten o’clock. The w r restling bootli was some two 
hundred paces from the Porte- Mai llot. A match would last from thirty 
to forty minutes. And afterwards the decisive moment would come. 

The wrestlers Were already parading up and down a long platform 
before a small number of spectators. It was the second performance 
of the evening, and loss tiresome than many a better thing. There were 
some admirers of wrestling left, and several hands were raised to 
receive the knotted handkerchiefs which a fat man with red breeches and 
a soiled guernsey threw into the crow’d from time to time. It is thus, as 
is well known, that athletes throw down the gauntlet, and those who 
pick up the handkerchief show by that bold act that they accept the 
challenge. 

* “ I don’t see the ‘Rampart of Carcassonne,’” said the colonel, laughing; 
“it can’t be that hippopotamus in the red breeches, or else Mademoiselle 
Zelie’s taste is very bad. 

“Let us go in if only to find out,” replied Antonia. “Manoel, give 
me your zinc ball and take four front seats. These gentlemen have, their 
hands full.” 

The Brazilian didn’t need to be told twice. He had had enough of the 
Grasshopper’s whims for one day, and hoped that this would be the last of 
them. The challenge business at the door was just over.- The fellows 
carrying, the knotted handkerchiefs carnc in pell-mell with the paying 
spectators. Antonia and her party followed the crow'd. The colonel, who 
was in the rear, pushed Rangouze forward, and as the tent was but half 
full, they had no difficulty in finding front seats close to the ring. 
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Rangouze made haste to ‘place his vases under the hencli, and at once 
began to examine the facilities which this tented field of combat offered 
for a hasty departure. The exit was near at hand. There were but three 
or four benches to climb over to reach the door. Unfortunately, Sousear- 
riere was beside his elbow. It was impossible to stir without the colonel's 
attention being attracted to his movements. Still, Rangouze was now 
almost sure that the old soldier had no bad intentions concerning him. 
The persistence which he had shown in keeping near him did not prove 
that he intended to cause liis arrest. All the annoyances which had inter- 
rupted the journey to Saint Germain were, perhaps, but the result of chance. 

“ And, after all,” concluded the usurer, “ I am free to do as I please, 
and go when I like. I have only to say that I intend to return.” 

“ What is the matter?” asked Souscarriere, “how uneasy you are?” 

“ I haven’t an easy scat,” replied Rangouze. 

“ The fact is, that it is suffocating here,” said Souscarriere. 

“The seats arc badly stuffed,” remarked the Grasshopper; “ but wo 
shan’t stay long. We shall slip off as soon as I have seen the wrestler.” 

“ 1 hope he will soon appear,” said Don Manoel. 

“ I am very much afraid that lie will be the last to come,” rejoined the 
colonel, “but if Monsieur de Rangouze isn’t well and feels unable to 
remain, I shall ask your permission to go home with him.” 

“ Oh, that is not necessary,” said Rangouze, “ I can go alone very well. ” 

“ No, no ! It would be very imprudent. You might faint away in the 
crowd, but if you take my arm you have nothing to fear.” 

“ Thank you colonel, but ” * 

“ No ceremony, my dear sir ! You are very pale, and it is evideiit that 
you arc far from well. Say the word and I will go with you now. Made- 
moiselle Antonia will excuse us.” 

“No need of that. I feel better. The heat made me feel rather queer 
at first, but it is over now. I shall remain.” 

/‘As you please. I only wished you to know that I am at your orders.” 

“Attention, gentlemen, they are going to begin !” exclaimed Antonia. 

Rangouze did not utter a word. Souscarrifere’s over- obliging offers had 
deprived him of all wish to depart. It would be better, he thought, to 
remain patient during the wrestling than to have the colonel at his heels 
all the way to the Rue de Madrid, where he did not wish to go. However, 
he was not at ease. His anxiety had returned, and he was wondering how 
the journey to the Rueil station would end. 

The man with the red breeches had now entered the ring, and was 
defying the members of the audience to come down and wrestle with him. 
Three did so, and the Hercules speedily made them touch ground. lie 
had, it must be said, the advantage of not being encumbered by much 
clothing. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said the Grasshopper to a man in a blouse who sat 
behind her, “ can you tell me the name of the artist who has been performing 
so skilfully?” 

“ /avert ; he is called, the ‘ Mastodon of Pantin,’ ” said the spectator, 
who appeared to be a frequenter of such scenes. 

“ When will the ‘Rampart of Carcassonne ’ appear ? ” 

“ Crombard ? He has gone to take a drink with some chaps he threw. 
But he will return at the end, after the French boxing and the fencing.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

“ And he will take the ‘ Mastodon ’ in hand. Then you’ll see Borne fun ! ” 
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“ T am extremely obliged to you, sir/' 

This dialogue caused the Brazilian to stare in utter amazement. lie 
could not understand how Antonia talked familiarly with a man who was 
many removes from a gentleman. Souscarriere w r as laughing in his sleeve : 
but iie did not give in. He seemed to thiifk the capers of the Grasshopper 
quite natural, and looked on as prim as though he had been in the best 
society imaginable. Rangouze, whom he still kept close to, tried to put a 
good face on the matter and did not succeed in the least. Ho was per- 
spiring profusely, but be did not dare to wipe his forehead for fear of 
disarranging hie spectacles and wig. He constantly turned round to look 
at the way out, and he started every time that the colonel said to him in 
a low tone : “ Will you go now ? Don’t put yourself out. You can lean 
on my arm all tire way. ” 

In accordance with the programme, the “ Mastodon,” who remained con- 
queror in the ring, next defied the audience to master him at French 
boxing, vulgarly called la mva.te. Only one champion "Appeared, and one 
whose fragile appearance excited the laughter of the spectators — a little; 
stugited fellow, who must have learned to box at public balls, and who 
heghn by walking round the Hercules at a distance, the fat man standing 
meantime in the centre of the ring with his arms close to his body and his 
legs apart like the Colossus of Rhodes. 

“I bet ten louis on the little fellow!” exclaimed the Grasshopper. 
“ Do you take the bet, Rangouze ? ” 

“Anything yon like,” said Rangouze, who was thinking of something 
else. 

The amateur still walked round the Hercules, making a smaller circle 
each time, and the big man, unaccustomed to such -proceedings, began to 
look anxious. 

“I will take half your bet,” said Souscarriere. 

“Then it’s agreed, colonel! We shall take supper on Rangouze ’s 
money.” 

Antonia was still talking when the Hercules, seeing that his adversary 
was w r itliin reach, gave him a kick on the hip which sent him ten paces 
off. “Ha ! ha ! I think that I have won !” laughed Rangduze, who was 
not sorry to sec his persecutor iiltercsted in the struggle. 

“Not at all, it is a trick of the little fellow,” said Antonia. 

The little fellow, as she called him, had risen and was beginning to 
w r alk faster than ever round the 4 ‘ Mastodon. ” This circular movement w ? a.s 
not more successful the second time than the first. A kick from the 
“ Mastodon ” sent him off to a considerable distance amidst the applause of 
the lookers-on. At the third round, this singular “amateur” had enough 
of it and retired, escorted by the hooting of the public. 

“We have decidedly lost,” said the Grasshopper, “I shall never be- 
lieve in little men again. Rangouze, I ow^e you a hundred francs.” 

“ And I owe you a hundred, too,” said the colonel. “We shall settle 
our bet presently. Let’s see wliat new example of skill the man in red 
is going to ^ive us now. All ! he has a couple of foils — he is going round 
the ring to find some one to accept his challenge— but he can’t find any- 
body. He can’t be hard to touch, the big porpoise ! If we were in a 
fencing-school, I would soon cover him with marks.” 

V t- should like to see that,” said Antonia. 

“ Aha ! he has found his man, a corporal of dragoons, who has taken 
the foil and is doffing liis tunic. If I were an officer in his regiment I 
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would put him under arirest, to teach him to respect his uniform and not 
make an exhibition of himself at a fair. But I shouldn f t be sorry if he 
gave that mountebank a good lesson.” 

Sousearriere was speaking rather loudly, and the Hercules overheard 
what he said. His vanity was -touched, and he placed himself in position 
near the gentleman who had ventured to express the hope that he would 
be ultimately defeated. 

The assault began, and at the very first passes, it was evident that the 
dragoon was not up to the mark. He guarded himself well, but he had 
neither a good style of thrust nor a firm footing. Instead of urging the 
“Mastodon” on, so as to make him lose his breath, he let him attack him, 
and all his parries did not prevent his receiving two direct strokes from 
his antagonist, whose arm seemed to be of iron. 

Sousearriere was passionately fond of fencing, and this spectacle, which 
was humiliating for the army, made him forget his main purpose, that of 
watching Rangouze. 

“Bad ! ” he muttered, between each thrust. “It would have been easy 
enough to parry that thrust, you should have made a feint and replied below. 
Good ! that second told ! You ought to turn your sword round his ! If 
that is the way that regimental fencing -masters teach the men nowa- 
days, they have been going backward since I left the army.” 

As Rangouze saw him become more and more excited, lie began to grow 
hopeful again, and made ready to profit by the chance that might be 
offered him if the old soldier became altogether engrossed in the fencing. 

“ Ah ! at last !” resumed the colonel, “ that is an easy thrust and not 
bad! I think that the big fellow was touched.” 

“ The man who can touch Bibiis not alive yet,” growled the “ Mastodon 
of rantin.” At the same time he began a series of well-combined thrusts 
which forced his adversary to recoil to the edge of the ring. The dragoon, 
thus driven back almost upon the benches, abandoned his foil and began 
to put on his tunic again. 

Souscarri6re felt inclined to thrash him, to punish him for so badly 
sustaining the honour of the French cavalry service. He was so excited 
that he had risen and was gesticulating, to the great amusement of the 
gallery, and particularly of the lively Antonia, whom the colonel’s eccen- 
tricities amused beyond everything. 

Rangouze had not yet dared to stir, but he was making ready to do so, 

“ Whoso turn is it now ?” asked the Hercules, with an air of defiance. 
“ Is there anybody in this honourable company who will do me the honour 
to fence with me ?” And addressing Sousearriere, he added : “ You know, 
citizen, that if you like, you need only say so. I have a home-thlust 
ready for you.” 

“Your home-thrusts don’t amount to much,” replied the colonel, 
carried away by his ardour for fencing. “You are rapid, but you extri- 
cate your weapon badly. I could parry all your thrusts with my grand- 
mother’s spit. ” 

“I should like to see you do so, but in the meantime ..just take that 
foil and off with your coat. I will lend you a jacket, as you are a swell, 
but I could cover your cambric shirt-front with button-holes.” 

Sousearriere shrugged his shoulders and sat down again. 

“You won’t do it?” cried the Hercules. “Very well, then,^don*t 
try to disgust other people. Who wants to try ? No one says anything. 

I suppose the army has had about enough. ” 
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At the same time the fellow flourished his foil almost in the face of the 
colonel, who, this time, lost patience and seizeS the weapon, leaped over 
the balustrade and placed himself on guard. 

“Good ! good !” exclaimed the Grasshopper, at once standing up like 
many other spectators who did not wish miss this unexpected addition 
to the programme. 

“Do you mean to fence like that, with your coat on?” sneered the 
‘ * Mastodon, ” crossing foils with his antagonist. “If I tear your fine broad - 
cloth it will be your own fault, citizen. ” 

But the jesting colossus did not laugh long. In less than a minute, 
Souscarriere had not only forced him to pay attention to what he was 
about, but had touched him three times ; and while making his foil rattle 
against that of the Hercules, he amused himself with counting aloud the 
number of times lie touched him. 

“ Four ! five ! wo shall go on to seven, so that you may have all the 
buttons on your waistcoat complete.” 

The audience stamped with joy. Antonia clapped her hands and ex- 
claimed aloud, to the horror of Don Manoel. “ Long live the colonel! 
The * Mastodon of Pantin ’ is beaten ! What do you say to that, Kangouze ? 
You couldn’t do that, my good soul !” 

The name of Kangouze, pronounced by Antonia in her usual piercing 
tones, recalled the excited Souscarriere too late to the thought that he had 
not come to Neuilly to fence. 

“ I won’t finish you off to-day. The lesson you have had is enough,” 
he said, lowering his foil. 

But pn turning round he did not perceive the usurer among the inquisi- 
tive spectators who had risen. “Where is Monsieur de Ilangouze?” he 
suddenly asked. 

“ He has gone !” replied Antonia. “ He has no taste at all for fencing, 
it seems.” 

Souscarriere did not wait for an explanation. Without hesitating for 
a second, and without even dropping the foil he held, he plunged into the 
midst of the throng, like a wild boar bursting through a thicket. 

“ Where are you going, colonel ? ” exclaimed the Grasshopper. 

“ To pay Kangouze for the. bet that we lost,” replied ►Souscarriere, 
darting out of the booth. 

“ The devil 1 he is off with my larding pin ! ” bawled the Hercules. 

“ We’ll pay you for it.” said Antonia. 

When Souscarriere reached the avenue, Kangouze had found time to 
get ahead. He had begun to run as fast as he could without reflecting 
which way he was going, and in his confusion he had gone in the direction 
of Porte- Maillot. The colonel, who had already given up all expectation 
of being able to find him among the promcnaders, saw a crowd ahead of 
him and went up to see what was the matter. 

Kangouze was struggling with two lusty fellows who held him by the 
arms. Four policemen, who had run up to help their comrades, kept back 
the loafers, who are always ready to help a man who is being arrested. 
A cab stood “twenty paces off, and Souscarrifcre had the satisfaction of 
beholding the capture of the rascal upon whom he had mounted guard for 
five hours and thirty-five minutes. ' 

It was ’done in the twinkle of an eye, and the old soldier was still 
wondering how it happened that the detectives had been on hand to catch 
the scoundrel, when he knocked against Marius Gu4n6gaud, who explained 
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the matter in two words. Not seeing any one come, and tired of waiting 
at the city gate, where he had taken up his stand with the policemen, the 
usurer’s clerk had gone ahead to reconnoitre, and Rangouze, running like 
mad, had come full tilt against a member of the police staff, who had only 
to close his arms around him an£ hold him fast. 

Souscarri6re did not spare his thanks to the man to whom this success- 
ful capture was due. He even went so far as to shake hands with him. 
But the satisfaction he felt was mingled with bitterness, for he said to 
himself: “I have done my duty. The innocent won’t suffer for the 
guilty. But those whom I love won’t thank me for this. As long as 
Estelan remained in prison, it was but the prologue. Now the drama is 
about to begin, and heaven knows how it will end ! ” 


III. 

Three days after Rascaillon’s arrest, Louis Vallouris was still in orison, 
owing to the many formalities attendant upon legal proceedings in France. 
After all, perhaps it is better that such matters should be dealt with leisurely, 
for the error which occurred as to M. de Maugars’ son-in-law proves 
that haste is an evil. Madeleine, who believed herself to be a widow, 
might have married Guy de Bautru, and have become a bigamist in utter 
innocence. 

The investigating magistrate would not now come to a final decision 
until Louis’ innocence was well established. Three days had been occupied 
in questioning the fellow arrested at Neuilly, and in examining witnesses, 
confronting tfieni with the honest man who for ten years had been sus- 
pected of the theft. This work had been greatly facilitated by Aubijoux’s 
preliminary proceedings. The witnesses had been brought from Marseilles 
and Algeria at his expense, and he had conducted the whole affair with 
rare wisdom and ardour. 

Estelan learned the happy news on the morning of the fourth day. The 
police official who had gone to arrest him a couple of months previously, 
allowed himself the pleasure of communicating the good tidings, which 
Estelan received calmly enough, for he had expected them. But he evinced 
some surprise on hearing that a certain M. Souscarricrc, a friend of M. de 
Maugars, wished to see him as soon as he left the prison, having a very 
important communication to make to him. 

Estelan intended to go at first to see M. Aitbijoux, not only to thank 
him for liis generous help, but to ask for some information as to the state 
of affairs at v tfsinefc. Since the catastrophe which had followed the wed- 
ding, the released man had scarcely seen the millionaire. He had re- 
mained but twenty-four hours at the villa, and prudently enough Auhi- 

i 'oux had but seldom visited him while he remained hidden at Le Pailleur’s 
louse. 

Prior to his misfortunes, Estelan had sometimes. heard his father-in-law 
speak of Souscarri&re, but he had never heard of Guy de Bautru, and only 
vaguely remembered bowing to a gentleman of that name in the vestry of 
La Trinite. He was in a situation somewhat similar to that of a man 
who goes to sleep on the eve of a revolution, and wakes up to find France 
altogether changed. 

Before resolving to hide himself until his innocence were proved, , he 
had weighed all the advantages and disadvantages attendant upon his 
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disappearance. He expected nothing good of the Count de Maugars until 
he was cleared. The haughty nobleman would Clever pardon a stain upon 
his honour. Thus fixed on this point, Estelan had not troubled himself 
as to what the count might think of his absence, or do, or say. He had 
only thought of Madeleine, and had relied on her alone. 

He loved her passionately, and believed himself to be loved by her. 
Abruptly severed from her, he had asked himself how she would regard 
his disappearance, and he had not doubted for an instant but what she 
would take his part against those who accused him, even against her 
father himself ; she had faith in him .only, he thought, and waited with 
firmness and confidence for the hour when lie would reappear. Believing 
that he knew Madeleine’s heart, he thought she would divine why he did 
not reappear, so he did not even allow himself the privilege of writing to 
her, feeling sure that she would understand the motives which urged him to 
avoid all intercourse with her, as long as she was obliged to blush for the 
name he had conferred upon her by marriage. 

To present himself before her was to expose her to a frightful scene, 
and compel her to choose between her father and her husband. To write 
was to incur the risk of the letter falling into the hands of M. de Maugars, 
and this might cause trouble between the father and the daughter. 

The language of flowers was all that remained to poor Estelan, and he 
had thought that by throwing some flowers every night into Madeleine’s 
garden he might convey to her the idea that he still hoped and that he did 
not despair of seeing her again. This, he thought, w ould give her courage, 
and it was all he hoped to do as yet. Up to the moment of Rangouze’s 
arrest .lie had not been able to accomplish anything else as concerns 
liis wife. 

Strong in his innocence, his love and his rights,’ Louis Vallonris, cleared 
by the same authorities who had accused him, now left lijp prison, head 
erect, and determined to claim Madeleine from her father. He did not 
intend to employ force. He meant, on the contrary, to fall at her feet, 
and ask her pardon for all the sorrow that her marriage with him had 
brought upon her, and to implore as a simple favour what he might have 
exacted as a right. His desire to see M. Aubijoux arose from his wish 
to avoid everything that might give rise to painful complications. 

People cannot come to life again without causing some trouble, and 
Estelan did not wish to arrive suddenly at Vtfsinet, where he might find 
himself, unexpectedly, in presence of Madeleine. Surprise and joy 
sometimes kill. It was necessary to spare the young girl, to prepare her 
for meeting the husband she had mourned, and Aubijoux alone could do 
this. He had previously told Vallouris that he w'as ready to serve him in 
all things. So the released man now resolved to see hm, and took a cab to 
Auteuil. He would have been glad if the horses had been winged steeds, 
for he longed to talk with M. Aubijoux, and to start with him for V&sinet. 

Outwardly cold, Estelan, none the less, possessed a soul of fire. Experi- 
ence had formed his character, but it had not made him cynical.. His 
heart was as youthful as a boy’s.. At thirty, after ten years’ struggling 
and adventures, he still believed in noble things ; he nourished all the 
illusions which had led him to fight for France when she was invaded. He 
was ready to sacrifice himself for the only woman whom he bad ever loved, 
just as he had sacrificed himself for his country. Brave and resolute, he 
was* a man to follow up a purpose despite every obstacle. 

Those who had .blamed the Count de Maugars for giving his daughter 
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to a man who was not known in Parisian society, would have congratulated 
him had they been awarenjf the true value of his son-in-law’s bold and 
affectionate nature. To make his wife’s heart his own again all that 
Estelan had needed was time. When he -was courting her in M. de 
Maugars’ drawing-room she had not been able to appreciate anything 
beyond her suitor’s distinguished bearing and courtly manners, and the 
lofty views he had expressed. A timid man does not reveal all that he 
feels to a young girl, and Estelan was timid in the best sense of that word. 
He would have risked his life a hundred times, but he did not dare to 
declare his love ; he did not know how to utter passionate words, those 
which fools and fops speak so freely, and which seem so commonplace in 
frivolous society. He was too deeply and sincerely in love with Madeleine 
to be able to tell it her in befitting terms. She knew nothing of the 
treasures of goodness and love which he concealed as carefully as others 
hide their vices, and an unheard-of disaster had separated her from her 
husband before she could know aught of his generous and impassioned 
nature. 

His recent misfortunes had not changed either his person or his temper. 
Ho was still the elegant-looking man whom the guests at the wedding had 
admired. There was a scar upon his forehead and he had shaved off his 
moustache, but an innate look of distinction does not leave a man’s face, 
and that was his main characteristic : he had delicate features, large, soft 
black eyes, a slight figure, a pale aristocratic complexion, and a proud, 
cold bearing which was very impressive. 

When he alighted from the cab in front of the villa on the Boulevard 
Montmorency the doorkeeper did not know him, but he saw at once that 
this was no business man, and as soon as Estelan told him his name, he 
replied that M. Aubijoux had been waiting for him the day before, but 
had now gone^out, and would not return until very late. 

Estelan had not foreseen this disappointment. He was ignorant of the 
conjugal misfortunes of his friend, and had hoped that, as Aubijoux knew 
he might be set at liberty at any moment, he would have waited for him 
at Auteuil, or at least have left word where he might be found. But no 
woid had been left. All that the doorkeeper knew was that M. Aubijoux 
had not gone to his office on the Boulevard Poissonuifcre, for his head clerk 
had come the evening before for some instructions as to what he was to 
do on the following day. The doorkeeper added that his master had no 
doubt gone into the country with M. Le Pailleur, who had spent the 
previous night with him. 

Estelan, greatly annoyed and surprised, could not think of presenting 
himself at so early an hour before Madame Aubijoux. He did not knqw 
her well, and besides he presumed that she was at the sea-side, or some 
other summer resort, for the shutters of the villa were closed. He got sadly 
into his cab again, and as he needed time to plan what he would do next, 
he told the driver to take him back to Paris through the Champs Elys^es. 
He had not the least desire to return to his rooms in the Rue de Rome, 
and he did not care to see the house where he had been hidden for a 
month. 

Le Pailleur was absent as well as Aubijoux. Where should he go then ? 
To whom should he confide his anxieties? Whom should he question 
respecting M. de Maugars’ feelings toward him ? 

Beyond the two friends who had taken his part, Estelan was not intimately 
acquainted with any one in Paris. There was Prunevaux, who had been 
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mixed up in the affair of the marriage contract, but he had never felt any 
confidence in the notary, and did not care to apply to him. 

He was now reduced to the extremity of asking himself whether it 
would not be best to go straight to V6sinet, at the risk of meeting with a 
bad reception from his father-in-law, when all at once ho remembered M. 
Smuscarriere. The police officials had told him that this gentleman was 
staying at the Grand Hotel, and that he had an important communication to 
make to him. From whom, unless from the count himself ? 

Estelan said to himself that he might regret it if he did not call upon 
the gentleman in question, for he concluded that what he had to say must 
relate to his present position. M. Souscarri^re was, no doubt, ready to 
prepare the absent son-in-law’s return, and tell him w’hat to do to bring 
about a reconciliation. It was therefore better to go and see him at once. 

Accordingly, Estelan now drove to the Grand 11 otel. 

At the office there he was told that orders had been given that anyone 
who called between ten and eleven should be taken to Jf. Souscarri^rc in 
a sitting room on the ground floor. “Can he bo expecting me?” said 
Estelan to himself. “ He must have known that I would be released this 
morning. ” 

However, lie kept his thoughts to himself and followed the waiter for 
whom the man at the door had rung. The waiter took him across the 
main courtyard, and conducted him down a long passage to a door which 
he opened without knocking. 

Estelan, somewhat surprised, entered a room, in the centre of which 
he saw a round dining-table with covers laid for three. The waiter 
closed the door, and he* remained alone. He wondered what all this 
meant, and the first thought that occurred to him was that M. de Maugars’ 
friend had prepared an agreeable surprise for him 

The pretty room, the breakfast about to be served, and all the prepara- 
tions he saw, might imply rejoicings at his release and a signal of peace. 
Trembling with emotion, Estelan now asked himself whether Madeleine 
might not presently appear at this gathering arranged by an old friend 
of the family. This friend, whose name was all that ho knew, now seemed 
to him a kind of saviour. He blessed him before seeing him, and resolved 
to show' him how gratefal he could be. 

He was pondering in this fashion when the door abruptly opened and 
in came a man, whom he recognised from his height and military bearing, 
having heard him described as an ex-chasseur d’Afrique and the handsomest 
man in the regiment to which he had belonged. He was not mistaken. 
It was indeed Bautru’s uncle, w r ho had corne to receive some expected 
guests. He soon showed, however, that he was not expecting Estelan 
that day, and especially not to breakfast. 

“I have engaged this room, sir,” said Souscarri6rc, unceremoniously. 
“ It is through some mistake that the waiter has brought you here, and I 
must beg—” 

“The "waiter was not mistaken,” replied Estelan. “I asked for 
Monsieur Souscarridre, and I think I have the honour of speaking to him.” 

'* You are right, sir, but I have not the honour of knowing you, and I 
must beg you to explain- 

“I am Louis d ’Estelan,” replied Madeleine’s husband, quietly. 

‘ You ! ”• exclaimed the old soldier. “ Impossible l the man you speak 
of is. in-prison.” 

“I was set free an hour ago.” 
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Souscarri&re looked more attentively at his unexpected visitor, and 
asked, in & rough tone : ** What did you come here for ? ” 

41 You requested that I should do so,” replied Estelan. 

4t Who told you so ?” 

“The chief of the detective-police, who said that you went to the 
prefecture for the express purpose of inviting me to call here.” 

“That was four days ago. I had forgotten.” 

“ Very well. But as you asked to see me, you must have had some 
reason for doing so. What do you want with me ? ” 

“ I wish to speak to you respecting the situation in which you have 
placed my best friend. But this is not the time for it. I did not know 
that you would make your appearance here where I am expecting some 
one else. Let it go this morning, sir. Later on to-day, if you wish, I will 
have a talk with you.” 

“I wish to have it now.” 

“Bo you? Well, then, I refuse. I don’t take orders, I give them, 
and I repeat that you cannot remain here.” 

“ That is as much as to say that you turn me out of the room. You 
shall give me satisfaction for this.” 

“ As you please, and when you please.” 

“ This evening, then. I shall he back in Paris, and I will then send 
iny seconds to you. ” 

“You will be back in Paris, you say? Where are you going, then, 
now ? ” 

“I am not obliged to reply, still 1 will tell you that I am going to 
see the Count de Maugars. I understand that he lives at Veainet.” 

“ And you intend to go to see him ? ” 

“ At once. I ought to have done so before. I should have been spared 
the annoyaijee of making your acquaintance. ” 

►Souscarriere was anything but patient, but instead of replying he took 
out his watch, looked at it, and then touched an electric bell. 

“If I am asked for,” he said to the waiter who appeared, “you will 
see that the persons wait in the main gallery. ” Then, turning to Estelan, 
he added, in an abrupt tone : “You are right, sir. We must have an 
explanation without delay. I have time to hear you and reply to you 
before my guests arrive,” 

“ Well, then, sir, answer me by telling me why you wished to see me.” 

‘ 4 To tell you, in the first place, that it will be of no use for you to 
present yourself at the Count de Maugars’ house. He has made up his 
mind not to receive you.” * 

“ I shall force him to do so.” 

“ Try it, sir ! I warn you that you will fail. And now, what course 
do you intend to pursue as regards Mademoiselle de Maugars ? ” 

“ I do not know any Mademoiselle de Maugars. I only know Madame 
d’Estelan, my wife.” 

“ That signifies, I suppose, that you intend to assert your legal rights 
over the young lady, who had the misfortune to marry you ? ” 

“ Can you doubt it ? ” 

“ Yes, for I always thought that in spite of the appearances against you, 
you were in reality a gentleman.” 

“ I am very much obliged to you for your good opinion,” replied Estelan, 
sarcastically, “ but I should like to know in what way I should act, un- 
gentlemanly in taking back my wife ? ” 
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“ Listen to roe, sir ; and if you listen without prejudice you will see 
that, as regards my friend Maugars’ daughter, events have placed you in 
an exceptional position/’ 

“ The events to which you allude are such as no one could have fore- 
seen ; it is I, especially, who have had to suffer from them, and I cannot 
justly be reproached. If, when I asked for Mademoiselle de Maugars* 
hand, I had supposed that I should be accused, or that I was accused 
already of a shameful act, I should have acted very wrongly in disregard- 
ing such a state of things, and I should deserve contempt. , However, such 
was not the case. I have been the victim of a strange fatality.” 

“ I admit that, sir. But this fatalfty has had most terrible results. In 
one day Monsieur dc Maugars found his name disgraced and his daughter’s 
happiness destroyed.” 

“ His name is no more disgraced than mine is, and I will take care of 
his daughter’s happiness.” 

Souscarriere was silent for a moment. He was thinking for some pre- 
text that would enable him attain his object. 

“ Did you ever think,” asked lie, “of what may have happened at 
Monsieur de Maugars’ house since you disappeared ? ” 

“ I know what happened,” replied Estelan, without the least hesita- 
tion. “ A friend had taken my cause in hand, and told me nil that was of 
interest to me.” 

“ Monsieur Aubijoux, I presume? I know him. lie could not havo 
told you anything, as he did not know anything to tell.” 

“ He knew that Monsieur dc Maugars and his daughter had left their 
rooms in the Hue Saint'Lazare and gone to VAsinct. He told me so, and I 
was not surprised. That was the best thing to do after what took place 
on the wedding-day.” 

“You admit that ? I am very glad, but you no doubt algo understand 
that this change of abode was but a feeble means of preventing the scandal 
which ran all over Paris. Monsieur de Maugars was obliged to seek silence 
find forgetfulness. It was not in a suburban villa that he could hope to 
find peace. I was the first to advise him to leave France, for some years, 
at least.” 

“ Has he determined to do so ? ” 

“ He has, find if he delays the matter it is only because a fresh misfor- 
tune has befallen him.” 

“ Misfortune ! Is his daughter ill ? ” 

“No. Ilis daughter did not give way in spite of the terrible shock which 
she met with. But ’his fortune, you know, was in the hands of a notary.” 

“ Prunevaux ? ” 

T< Yes, who drew up your marriage contract, and had excellent infor- 
mation concerning you. Well, he has spent the money which Maugars 
placed in his hands, and has run aw r ay.” 

“Fortunately my fortune was not in his hands. I shall only be too 
happy to place it at Monsieur de Maugars’ disposal.” 

“He M'ill not, he cannot accept it. I told you that he has made up his 
mind to go abroad.” 

“He is free to go.” 

“ With his daughter ? ” 

“No, sir. The power of a father does not extend so far. Besides, 
my # wife would not consent to go with him abroad.” 

She has consented, however.” 
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“ Because he has led her to believe that I should be convicted, and that 
she would never see me again. But if the expectations of my enemies had 
been realised, she would not have deserted me in these evil days.” 

“ In other words, you believe that she would have gone to live in the 
town where you were imprisoned. You have a high idea, indeed, of your 
power as a husband.” * 

“ No, sir, but I have a high idea of my wife’s courage, and the nobility 
of her feelings. She knows that her place is with me, no matter what may 
happen.” 

This was said in such a tone that Souscarrifcre. realised that he was 
following a wrong course. 

“ 1 shall not attempt to discuss the matter,” he replied. “ We arc not 
reasoning as to a woman’s duty, or conjecturing what your wife might do 
in a case that has not presented itself. You are free, you -will not be 
troubled again, and you have a right to act as though nothing had occurred, 
as though the poor girl whom you claim as imperiously as a master 
demands his slave, had not had her wedding-day changed into a scene of 
lamentation. But I have a right to ask how you propose to force her to 
obey you, for 1 am the friend and brother in arms of her father, and I love 
her as though she were my own daughter.” 

“ Forco her !” exclaimed Estelan, most bitterly. 

“Yes. Will you oblige her to join you in the conjugal abode, as the 
law allows you to do ? Will you force her manu militari? Will you call 
in the police? That is fashionable just now, but in the society in which 
Mademoiselle do Maugars moves and always would have moved such 
things are never done.” * 

“ Enough, sir ! You forget that you have to give mo satisfaction for 
your insolence in the iirst place, and you compel me to remind you that 
it is not allowable for you to insult a man who will soon be your adversary 
on the duelling-ground.” 

“ I am not insulting you. I am endeavouring to make you acknow- 
ledge that your plan is a mad one, that there are cases in which the law 
is powerless, and that violent measures ought not to be adopted against a 
woman.” 

“ Who speaks of such measures ? Do you imagine that if I were driven 
to that extremity, I should not, a thousand times, prefer to disappear 
forever?” 

“ Very good ! Then you imagine that all you have to do is to say to 
Mademoiselle de Maugars : ‘ You have been told that I had committed 
a theft ; you are deceived. I ran away like a thief, that is true : I f concealed 
myself : I allowed you for a long time to mourn over your disgrace. I 
suffered you to believe all the slander that was told you as regards iAe' 1 
did not even take the trouble to reassure you ; why should I have done so ? 
You belong soul and body to me, and I have only toappear to claim possess\n 
of what belongs to me. 1 have been in prison, but 1 have come out, and I 
shall not go back again. We shall take a wedding trip. We meant to do 
so, but it has been postponed. Here I am ! Let us go to .Switzerland.’” 

“No, sir,” said Estelan, coldly, “ I should not use the absurd language 
which you are pleased to utter. I should say to her : ‘ I love you more 
ardently than ever for what you have suffered on my account, and I know 
that you have never ceased to love me. * ” 

“ You know that !” exclaimed Souscarri&re. “Are you quite sure of 
it?” 
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At this question, which came like a sword -thrust from Bautru’s uncle, 
Estelan turned pale, and after a moment’s silence, replied : “ What do 
you mean, siitf Do you presume to assert that my wife is unfaithful to 
me?” 

“ Do you, sir, presume to assert that your wife is called upon to love 
you after what has happened ?” replied Sftuscarricre. 

“No evasion, sir 1 Say what you mean ! Do you assert that the 
woman who bears njy name is deceiving me ? ” 

“ I say nothing of the kind ; but, as you force me to do so, I declare to 
you that Mademoiselle de Maugars no longer loves you.” 

“ llow do you know this ? She has taken you for a confidant, I 
presume ?” 

“1 have seen for myself.” 

“ What have you seen ?” asked Estelan, and as Souscarrifcre hesitated to 
reply, he added: “Take care, sir ! You are about to slander a virtuous 
woman.” 

“ You wish to hear the truth ? When Madeleine married you, she 
simply obeyed her father. You did not repel, on the contrary you 
attracted her. But she had nothing more than a mere liking or friendship 
for you. It might have become love, and I believe that it would. I am 
certain that in any case Madeleine would never have forgotten what she 
had promised, providing the tie which bound you had not been broken.” 

“ That undoubtedly means that she would have been faithful to me as 
long as I was beside her, and that I had only to go away to lead her to 
believe herself free from every vow ?” 

“ You do not understand. Madeleine was faithful to you in the sense 
which you attach to that word. She belongs to a race which dfles not 
trifle with honour. But her heart is not yours.” 

“ Is it another’s ? ” 

“ Before knowing you she loved another, without being aware that she 
loved him. She was then almost a child. She did not know her own 
heart, and wdicn her father, who did not approve of this attachment, told 
her that he had chosen you for his son-in-law, she agreed to marry you. 
Out of a hundred young girls, ninety would have done as she did. You 
know very well, yourself, that it was what is called ‘ a marriage of 
reason, ’ for you knew Mademoiselle de Maugars very slightly, and you 
were especially interested in the advantageous features of the match. ” 

“You are now slandering me, sir. If I had not loved Mademoiselle de 
Maugars, I should not have sought to marry her, even if she had been 
twenty times as rich or as noble. It is true I did not reflect that she 
might have loved already, for she was, as you have just said yourself, a 
mere child. But, before marrying her, I studied her character, I learned 
to know her heart, and you cannot make me believe that she has taken 
advantage of the undeserved sorrows which have fallen upon me to give 
her heart to some second cousin or other whom she knew before she met 
me.” 

“ There is no cousin in the matter. He whom she loved is a man.” 

“ And Monsieur de Maugars has made him welcome, after forcing him 
to leave his house ! Really, sir, you place your friend in a very bad light, 
and yourself also, if — as what you say leads me to believe — you have thus 
favoured the odious designs of a seducer who has taken advantage of my 
abspnee and a young woman’s weakness and inexperience.” 

Souscarriere started at these insulting words. The charge they implied 
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was false, but Estelan could not know that it was so, as he was ignorant 
of everything that had ta&en place in the count’s house since the first 
catastrophe. And Souscarrifcre, anxious to repel such a disgraceful accusa- 
tion, resolved to reveal everything. 

4 4 1 have but one word to say, sir,” he replied calmly, “to prove that 
your accusation is ungrounded. *The daughter of my friend Maugars was 
free to love another, lor she believed that this feeling, .the only true love 
and the first love that she ever felt, would end in marriage. She believed 
herself to be a widow.” 

“ That is impossible ! ” exclaimed Estelan. 

“Nothing could be more natural, on the contrary, and you will soon 
see that it was so. When you leaped from the window, Madeleine entered 
the room, and her father, who thought that you were killed, dragged her 
away to prevent her from seeing the frightful sight. He told her that you 
had fallen by accident, and that you had not survived the fall. The 
woman whom you now accuse almost died of grief on hearing that she 
would see you no more. ” 

‘ * But this was a cruel falsehood ! ” 

“The Count de Hangars believed that you were dead. He saw you 
lying on the grass in the garden with blood round about you ; he could 
not imagine that heaven had worked a miracle in your favour. It was 
only in the evening, ten hours after your fall, that a detective told him that 
you had found strength to rise, and had disappeared. Maugars then lacked 
the courage to undeceive his daughter.” 

“ The courage ? ” 

“Yes, the courage. By hiding from Madeleine the fact that you still 
lived, he spared her fresh grief. Don’t you see that if he had told' her the 
truth he would have been forced to reveal that you were accused of 
theft?” 

“ What ! doesn’t she know' that ? ” 

“ She knows nothing, and she has believed from her W'edding day for- 
ward that she was a widow. You will now admit that she might return 
to her first feelings without being intentionally guilty.” 

“ I admit that she only loved through ignorance, and I am aw r arc that 
she was incapable of having knowingly failed in her duty. But in justify- 
ing her, sir, you have condemned her father. He knew the truth ; he 
knew that I w r as not dead, that I had only gone away to prepare my justi- 
fication ; he knew very well that I should return, but he did not hesitate 
to allow another man to pajr attentions to his daughter ; he has encouraged 
criminal hopes, and authorised interview's. How do you qualify such a 
course ? ” 

“He acted rightly. He thought, and so did I, that Madeleine would 
learn the disgrace which threatened her husband only too soon, that it 
was better to leave her in ignorance of the truth until your unfortunate 
affair had ended in conviction or acquittal. But he felt the danger of so 
false a situation, and he took precautions. He forbade the young man 
whom Mademoiselle de Maugars had formerly loved to visit his house.” 

“ But you said just now tnat you had seen him there ? ” \ 

“Yes, afterwards.” 

“Then Monsieur de Maugars’ scruples did not last long,” retorted 
Estelan, with bitter irony. 

“They lasted until lie also believed that his daughter had become a 
widow'.” 
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“ I do not understand you.” % 

“Didn’t the judicial authorities tell you that a week after your dis- 
appearance, the body of an unfortunate man was found in the Bois de 
Boulogne ? This man had shot himself in the head with a pistol, and a 
letter addressed to you was found besid$ him. He was supposed to be 
you. It was stated that you had killed yourself, and after this had been 
reported and generally believod and the certificate of decease was being 
made out, you were arrested.” 

4 ‘ It is not true ! The magistrate would have told me.” 

“If he did not do so, it was becausp it reflected upon the sagacity of 
the police. Maugars long believed it to be true, and so did I and others.” 

“And you were glad, no doubt, to be rid of an innocent man who was 
in your way ? ” 

“None of us know that you were innocent, and your death prevented 
complications which we feared. You see that I am frank. No, we did 
not mourn when we were told that you had killed yourself, and it was 
then, but not until then, that the Count de Maugars allowed Itis daughter 
to receive the man who had but one desire, which was to marry her, and 
console her. What father, I ask you, would not have done the same ? 
Was Mademoiselle de Maugars to be condemned to perpetual widowhood 
because she had the misfortune to be bound to a suicide ? ” 

Estelan, pale, nervous, and angry, listened to these explanations with 
haughty impatience. “I will not insult you, sir,” he curtly answered, 
“ by doubting what you say. The fatality which pursues me has caused 
people to believe that I was dead. 80 be it ! This, incredible concourse 
of circumstances somewhat diminishes Monsieur de Maugars’ faultiness 
and yours, but it is now five days since I was arrested. You were not 
ignorant of that.” 

“ No. The authorities told my friend of it the next day.” . 

“You have known for four days, then, that my wife was not a widow. 
What have you done to put an end to a situation which was only excusable 
from the error into which you had fallen ? ” 

“ All that could possibly be done. The young man who was to marry 
Mademoiselle de Maugars has ceased to visit her. And he is all the more 
meritorious, as lie is madly in love with her. He will perhaps die of grief. 
But ho has too much right feeling, and too much respect for the woman 
whom he once hoped to marry, to compromise her by continuing to visit 
Monsieur de Maugars. He has even made up his mind to enlist and go 
to Africa, without thought of ever returning. Could we do more? What 
fault can you find with ns ? ” 

“.With you? None,” replied Estelan, in a husky voice. 

“And will you now' persist in the resolution which you spoke of?” 
ashed Souscarricrc, with almost as nmch emotion as wis shown by 
M adeleine’s husband. “Will you exact that your wife should return to you ? 
Can you flatter yourself that you can win the love of her heart now that she 
has felt love for another ; or will you suffer this poor woman to go away 
and endeavour to find rest and peace far from the country where she has 
suffered so milch ? ” 

“I have suffered, and shall suffer more than she. You forgot the 
horrible anguish which I have endured. You forget that I have been 
unjustly accused of an infamous act, and obliged to fly, to hide myself 
like a* malefactor ; that those who ought to have defended me turned 
against me, that I have been arrested and thrown into prison. And at 
Von. n. c 
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the moment when I have proved my innocence, when I come out of all 
this trouble perfectly cleared, when I think of recovering my lost happi- 
ness, you say to me, 4 Renounce the wife whom you adore ; do not go to 
your father-in-law’s house. He hates you, and she no longer loves 
you. Resign yourself. Try to console yourself with the thought that 
if she is not yours, she will, at least, not belong to any one else.’ I 
might content myself with this sorry compensation, if my wife were 
an object of indifference to me, but I love her, and I wish to hear all 
that you have told me from her own lips. I require that she shall 
say to me herself — 4 1 have nevej* loved you, but I have never done 
anything to prevent you from believing that I loved you. You fancied 
that I did. So much the worse for you. You adore me. It is a pity. I 
should have endured you in order not to vex my father, but now my 
father’s views have changed. 1 love another, and my father countenances my 
changed affection. You are in my way. Disappear, and do not annoy me. ’ ” 

“Mademoiselle do Maugars would not say any such words to you,” 
said SouscarrRre, shaking his head. 44 She would reply: ‘You are the 
master of my destiny, and I am ready to expiate the wrong I have done you, 
unintentionally.’ But I tell you that if you appear before her you will 
kill her as certainly as though you had stabbed her with a dagger. ” 

“Then she hopes,” exclaimed Estelan, angrily, “that it will suffice to 
tell me that she does not want to have anything to do with me to keep 
me from seeing her ? No ! it is impossible that she can be so deceived 1 
She knows me well enough to be aware that I am neither a fool nor a 
coward, and she must expect a visit from me. It is probably to escape 
that ‘visit that she intends to leave France.” 

“ You arc mistaken, sir. Madeleine do Maugars does not expect a visit 
from you, for she is not yet aware that you are alive, and I repeat that ii 
you appear before her, surprise and terror will kill her.” 

“ Then the Count do Maugars, although knowing that I still live, 
has seen lit to allow his daughter to remain in error, such as he has kept 
up since I was no longer near to confound him ? I understand. He hoped 
that I should be kept in prison until he had time to carry my wife away 
to foreign parts. ” 

“ He wished to avoid a painful scene.” 

“Say rather that he feared Madeleine would refuse to go with him 
after she had seen me. Well, then, he shall be punished for intending 
to commit a bad action. This morning, when I was released I hesitated 
about presenting myself before him without informing him that I intended 
to do so. I wished that ho should announce my visit, and prepare hia 
daughter to receive me. But now I have no further reason for ceiompny, 
and I shall go at once to Vdsinct.” 

44 You will find no one there. The count is not there now.” 

“He has gone J” exclaimed Estelan, 44 with her, no doubt! He has 
robbed me of my wdfe ! Ah ! this is too much, and I will ” 

He did not finish. The door of the room opened, and a footman, wear- 
ing the livery of the Grand Hotel, opened the door. “Your guests, sir,” 
he said, standing aside to let some one enter. 

Estelan instinctively drew back. He did not wish to meet the guests 
of a man whom he looked upon as an enemy. Bouscarrifere hastened to 
the door to bar the entrance of the persons whom he expected.. But the 
door had been left open by the footman, and M. de Maugars entered with 
his daughter on his arm. 
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The waiter had not delivered Souscarri&re’^ message, and, in conse- 
quence, the scene which he had endeavoured to prevent took place, and 
was violent though short. Madeleine saw her husband, and fell as if she 
had been struck by lightning. 

Estelan, overwhelmed by the sight, was^arting towards her, when Sous- 
carrifcre caught him round the waist, exclaiming, ‘ * Do not approach her, 
sir, or I wifi strangle you 1 You have killed her, and I forbid you to 
touch her l” 

Estelan struggled in vain. Souscarridre pushed him to the end of the 
room, and threw him upon a chair, while the count raised his swooning 
daughter. 

The frightened servant called for help. But M. de Maugars did not 
wait for the hotel people to appear ; lifting his daughter as though she had 
been an infant, he carried her away, without being followed by Sous- 
carritoe, who wished first of all to finish with Madeleine’s husband. 

He closed the door, and then returned to Estelan, whom he found 
standing up. x 

“You see what you have done, sir,” said the old soldier, half choking 
with rage. “ Your wife, whom you profess to love, will perhaps die of 
this shock. Her father, most fortunately, is with her to care for her. I 
have to deal w T ith you, and we must have it out.” 

“ It is idle, sir ! You have laid violent hands on me, and ” 

“ And I owe you a reparation. You shall have it'when you choose ; 
but you must hear me, for I have not yet told you all, and I hope that wo 
shall never meet again, except with pistols or swords in our hands.” 

“ So be it, then. Speak, sir ! I have nothing to oppose to brutal force. 
But when you have finished I rely upon your not attempting to detain 
me. ” 

“You shall be free to go. I warn you, however, that *if you think 
of forcing yourself upon Madeleine when you leave me, Monsieur do 
Maugars .is capable of blowing out your brains rathor than yield his 
daughter up to you. Now, listen to me. I have told you the truth, you 
cannot doubt it now. Your wife believed that you were dead. If sho 
survives the frightful shock which she has experienced from seeing you so 
suddenly, her only thought will . be to fly from you. It will be for you to 
decide whether you wish to use the rigour of the law to force her to follow 
you. I have, for forty years, been the most intimate friend of the Count 
de Maugars. I was not with him when his daughter was born, for he 
lived in Louisiana at that time, but I have known her for twelve years ; 
T am much attached to her, and should have liked to live in Paris to 
see Iter oftener. I have no children, never having been married, but I 
have a nephew whom I. love as though he were my son, and who will be 
my heir ” 

“Is it for the purpose of relating the story of your life that you dare 
to prevent me from leaving this room ? ” asked Estelan, who was stamp- 
ing with impatience. 

“Yes, sir, for this story is connected with yours,” replied Souscarri6re, 
“and it is important that you should hear what it is. My nephew is 
named Guy de Bautru. 

Then, as he saw Estelan start and look up, he resumed : “ My nephew 
was present at your wedding, and he needed some courage to attend it, 
for he had loved Mademoiselle de Maugars.” 

“ Then it is he who ’ 
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“ Who still loves her. and would have married her at the end of her 
legal tenn of widowhood. 5 

“Very well, then, I can understand your behaviour.” 

“ I behaved like an honourable man. I had formerly hoped to marry 
my nephew to Madeleine de Maugars. It would have been a perfectly 
suitable match. There was nothing amiss. But Monsieur dc Maugarr?, for 
reasons which ho has since explained to me, opposed it. My nephew 
ceased his visits, and I learned that- Madeleine was about to become 
Madame d’Estclan. Your name and person were utterly unknown to me. 
But I made no objection to the match, and in fact Maugars did not consult 
me. I was not living in Paris. However, lie invited mo to the ceremony. 
I did not reach town in time to be present, but my nephew went to the 
church. His feelings had not changed, and he had not got over liis dis- 
appointment. He resolved to enlist. I approved of his idea, and it was 
settled that he should do so before the end of the year. I suppose that 
you can see no objection to all this ? ” 

* * jNI one whatever. 5 * 

“After the catastrophe which occurred on your wedding-day, my 
nephew and I did not act with less propriety than before. I offered 
Maugars to help him as far as I could, and to try to find you. I wished 
to clear up the sad affair, and silence the malicious tongues which wore 
talking of it. I told iny nephew to keep away from the count’s house for 
fear of remark.” 

“ But lie did not do so.” 

“ He did not go there until Madeleine was ^supposed to be a widow. 
Wliy. should ho have absented himself then? He loved her, and, hoped to 
be able to marry hen Ought he to have abandoned her because she was 
in the most frightful situation in which a woman can be placed ? A widow 
at twenty, having .scarcely seen her husband, exposed to all kind of slan- 
der, and having no one but her father to protect her — her father almost 
an old man, who might at any moment die of grief and anxiety. I 
should have scorned my nephew if he had hesitated to visit her because of 
the prejudices of the society in which we move, a society which, no doubts 
would have censured his marriage with the widow of a man who had died 
before freeing himself from the odium of a disgraceful charge.” 

“You may try to prove that Monsieur de Bautru acted very generously 
in endeavouring to take my wife from me,” said Estelan, bitterly; “but 
you cannot demonstrate to me that my wife has been faultless. She forgot 
me much too soon. 

“You only passed athwart her life, as it were, and her first love had 
filled her heart in her early girlhood. It came back, and it w^s all- 
powerful. Do not blame your wife, sir ; accuse yourself only. If you had 
given the least sign of life, I swear to you that Madeleine do Maugars 
would have done her duty, and iny nephew would have done his. lie 
.would have been in Algeria a month ago.” 

“ I am willing to believe it, but what does it matter now what they 
would have done ? I am living — they know it at present*. Do you really 
mean to say that I ought to withdraw, to leave the field open to Monsieur 
Guy do Bautru ? ” 

“ You do not understand me ; my nephew has nothing further to do 
with the matter, and he is going to enlist. I asked you if you would have 
the cruelty to insist upon claiming a wife who no longer loves you. .1 ask 
you that again, now that you have seen her fall insensible at her father’s 
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feet. You have wounded her to the heart ; do you wish to finish destroy- 
ing her ? ” * 

“ I wish to revenge myself upon all who have wronged me,” replied 
Estclan, in a hoarse voice. 

“ That is to say, no doubt, upon her, her father, my nephew and me? 
As far as she is concerned, I defy you ! "fou arc no coward, and cowards 
only revenge themselves upon a woman, especially when sho is innocent. 
As for Monsieur de Maugars, you know as well as I can tell you, that a 
man cannot fight a duel with his father-in-law. Besides, Maugars is going 
to leave the country, and you will see him no more. As for Guy do 
Bautru, my nephew, he would ask nothing better than to fight with you, 
hut I have forbidden his doing so. You might kill him, but if lie killed 
you he could not with propriety marry your widow. Between him and 
you, the affair is not on an equal footing.” 

. “ You do not suppose that such ridiculous considerations would weigh 

with me ? ” 

‘‘No, but I declare to you that you shall not fight with vny nephew 
until you have fought with mo. 1 have the right to come before Monsieur 
de Bautru as we have just been insulting one another. There is even 
violence to be answered for, and you have no good reason for picking a 
quarrel with my nephew. He does not know you, nor docs he owe you 
any reparation whatever. You could not get any seconds to take up such 
a cause. But I, on the contrary, have a right to come first, and I retain 
that right. ” 

“ Very well, then, I ^ill begin with you.” 

“I have nothing to reply to those words, and I shall not refuse you 
satisfaction, if you require it. I will even admit that when I heard of 
Maugars’ troubles my first thought was to find and Challenge you. It is 
true that I did not then know whether you were guilty ok innocent. I 
only thought of the disgrace which your arrest inflicted upon my old 
comrade. ” 

“ Since then you look upon matters in another light,” ironically replied 
Estclan. 

“ Yes, for I no longer doubt your innocence, I doubt it so little that 
X personally assisted in obtaining your release.” 

“ This, I presume, is a joke.” 

“Not at all. Monsieur Aubijoux told me that you would not be set 
free as long as the scoundrel who had committed tho theft was not 
arrested. I met this man in the train, when he was trying to reach the 
frontier, and I let the police know of this, and so he was arrested.” 

“^Vliat was your motive ? ” 

“ Merely to satisfy my conscience. I knew that the wretch was guilty 
and that you were suffering in his place. I do not tell you this in order to 
effect a reconciliation between us, for I have no wish for one, especially if 
you do not abandon your design of persecuting my friend’s daughter. Nor 
do I conceal from you that I do not care how our duel ends.” 

“Thanks for your frankness ! It enables me to set aside certain con- 
siderations which might have influenced me.” 

“I shall say no more, and I will add, that I should be glad to prevent 
you from being able to deprive Maugars of the poor girl who docs not love 
you.” 

“ If- 1 had hesitated to use my right, your ridiculous talk and your 
threats would have decided me to do so. So I beg you to tell me when 
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and where my seconds c&n meet yours. I do not wish in the state in 
which your friend’s daughter now is, to require that she should follow me, 
or force her to be present at a quarrel between her father and me. _ I 
shall not see her in this hotel, but I shall find her again. Go to her, sir, 
go to the Count de Maugars, and inform them both that my determination 
cannot be shaken. Go ! what are you waiting for ? She is suffering, per- 
haps dying.” 

Souscarri&re, who was greatly agitated, tried to hide the feelings which 
Estelan’s words aroused, but he could not help both pitying and esteeming 
the unfortunate husband. ^ 

“She will not die,” he said, curtly. “Persons don’t die of their 
troubles at her age. Do you insist upon fighting with me?” 

“You have laid your hands violently upon my person. The question 
you now ask is an additional insult.” 

“ One or the other of us, then, must remain upon the duelling-ground, 
since anger urges you to extreme measures. Do you think that I do not 
know your present thoughts ? You know very well that such a duel is 
absurd. Your heart and reason tell you that you have no cause to lind 
fault with me, but you are angry, and in your just anger you are trying to 
find fault with me for a misfortune which you do not deserve. I under- 
stand that, and in your place I should probably do as you do, but I should 
try to find a better adversary. Do you wish to kill some one ? Then, 
why don’t you try to kill the scoundrel who denounced you to the police?” 

“The man who denounced me?” repeated Estclan. “If I knew who 
he was, I would treat him as he deserves, but I rdon’t, and even if I did 
I should not begin by revenging myself upon him. He is, undoubtedly, 
some low fellow, some police spy, perhaps. He only did what it is his 
business to do. ” 

“ You are mistaken, sir,” replied Souscarrit'sre. “ The man is neither a 
spy paid by the police, nor an insignificant scamp. He did not set upon 
you as if you had been the first comer. He had a set purpose in denounc- 
ing you.” 

“You mean to say that he had some personal enmity against me ; in 
fact, that he is my enemy ? That may be, but what do I care for it ? It 
isn’t ho who destroyed my happiness by stealing my wife’s love from me.” 

“ No, but there is no effect without a cause. If no one had arrested 
you on your wedding-day, you would now be the happiest of husbands, 
for when Mademoiselle de Maugars married you her heart was open to 
being won. You deserved to be loved by her, and she would certainly 
have become fond of you. If no anonymous letter had been sent to 
inform the police that ‘Louis Vallouris’ was in Paris under a changed 
name, you would now be enjoying your honeymoon, and my nephew would 
have won his epaulettes. Have you nover thought whence came the blow 
which fell upon us, one and all?” 

. .“ When the magistrate questioned me, I asked him to let me see the 
letter, or rather letters, far it appears that I have been twice denounced. ” 

“ Did he do so ? ” 

“Yes. They were both in the same handwriting, one I had never 
Been before.” 

“Nor the man who wrote them, most likely. He has seen you, 
however, no doubt, but it was not against you that he had a spite.” 

“ Against whom, then ? ” 

“ Against Monsieur de Maugars, your father-in-law.” 
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“ And to revenge himself upon the count he attacked me? ” 

“ It may appear improbable, but it is none the less true. We have a 
proof of it. The author of these infamous letters has had the audacity to 
declare himself. He has written to Maugars a kind of manifesto, in which 
he boasts of what he has done. Maugars offended him, twenty years ago, 
and for that length of time he has been preparing an infernal revenge.*” 

“ Tell me who he is, and I ” 

“He did not sign this epistle. He simply states that he will soon 
show himself, and that he means to fight with Maugars to the death, but 
I do not believe that, and I am looking for him. Will you help me ? Oh ! 
I don’t propose that you should look for him with me,” resumed 
Souscarri^re, as Estelan shook his head, “ but you might furnish me with 
some useful information. This wretch evidently knew all about the 
theft committed at the establishment of Monsieur yerntigue, the oil 
merchant, at Marseilles ; he also knew that you had returned to France, 
that you now called yourself Estelan, and that you were about & marry. 
Well, then, what I wish you to do,” added Souscarri6re, “is to try to 
recollect the past. Do you remember any man who formerly knew you at 
Marseilles, and who could have found you again in Paris when you 
returned from your long sojourn in Mexico ? ” 

“ No, sir ; a good many persons knew me in Marseilles, but since my 
return from America, I have not met one of them.” 

“ Whom have you met in Paris ? ” 

“No one, or almost no one — Aubijoux, whom I received at my house 
in Mexico, and who received me here as an old friend; Baron Neufgermain, 
to whom I was introduced by a letter from one of our consuls — it was at 
his house that I met Monsieur de Maugars, but I did, not go there more 
than three or four times.” 

“Is That all?” 

“Yes; I lived at first very retired, and when I began to visit the 
Count de Maugars he was receiving but little company.” 

“ Then you never met this man, Kangouzo, whom I had arrested.” 

“ Never, 1 am certain, for I should have recognised him as Kascaillon, 
my fellow townsman, and have spoken to him.” 

“ Pruncvaux, the notary, knew. nothing of your past life.” 

“ Nothing whatever. It was Aubijoux who sent me to him, and I only 
had a business connection with him.” 

“ That is what I thought. You never met a Monsieur Fr^doc ?” 

“No.” 

“ Neither here nor in Marseilles ?” 

“ Nowhere. This is the first time I have ever heard the name.” 

There was a pause after these words. Souscarri6re, seeing that he had 
accomplished nothing by his questions, brought back the conversation to 
a subject of closer interest for the time being. “ I beg you to excuse my 
asking so many questions, sir,” said he, “and I thank you for having 
replied to them. Now ” 

“ I replied,” interrupted Estelan, ‘‘to prove to you that I am perfectly 
self-possessed, and that in exacting reparation from you I am not yielding 
to passing anger. But before we part I wish a clear reply : To whom 
shall I send my seconds, and when can I do so ? ” 

“ To-morrdw morning, if you wish. Between now and then I shall find 
an old “comrade of mine m tho Rue du Helder ; he will represent me and I 
will let you know his name and address when I know yours. ” 
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“ You can write to me, care of Monsieur Aubijoux at the Boulevard 
Montmorency. I do not know where I shall reside.” 

“Very well, sir. Monsieur Aubijoux is a gentleman, and you could 
not make a better choice. But I advise you to consult him as to the cause 
of our duel ; he may give you good advice. Allow me now to return to 
your situation as regards the Count de Maugars and his daughter. I shall 
be brief, and you will hear neither blame nor advice from me. I wish to 
inform you of some points which concern you as much as they concern me, 
and even more.” 

Estelan still maintained his formal attitude, hut listened. 

“ I told you,” resumed Sousearri&rc, “ that Maugars had made up his 
mind to leave Prance and take his daughter with him. I do not conceal 
from you that he took this resolution because he knew that you would 
be at liberty and would claim your wife. He asked me to see you and tell 
you all that I have told you. Ho hoped, and so did I, that this inter- 
view would not lead to a meeting which he most particularly wished to 
avoid, as it might have a very bad effect upon his daughter. But the evil 
is done. I hope that the poor child will recover from the shock, and it only 
remains for me to set forth my friend’s intentions. He wishes to go td* 
Louisiana, where he owns some land. This amounts to saying that my 
nephew will never see your wife again. Guy do Bautru will enlist in the 
First Regiment of the Chasseurs iVAfriquc in a few days. Maugars will 
soon start by the first steamer from Saint Nazairo. He has given up his 
villa at VAsinet. I expected him to breakfast this morning with his 
daughter. ” * 

V He will probably stay at the Grand Hotel until he leaves,” said 
Estelan. 

“ No, sir. He has returned to his rooms near the Place dc la Trinity, 
although they remind him of sad events. Maugars cannot go to useless 
expense, owing to the rascally conduct of that notary who robbed him of 
his fortune. But I must tell you that the two hundred thousand francs 
which constitute your wife’s dowry are not lost. They will he restored in 
ten years from now, for I have guaranteed the payment by a mortgage on 
my estate in Anjou. ” 

4 ‘ Enough, sir ! Money is not the question. The question is my wife’s 
return to me, and I insist upon it, and I shall claim her, let Monsieur de 
Maugars do what he may. ” 

“ He fears this, and he even fears that you may requisition the assist- 
ance of the police to take his daughter from him, and he will not resort to 
cunning to place her beyond the reach pf the law, hut he thinks, and so do 
I, that you will not resort to law. ” 

“ If he forces me to do so, I shall. You cannot expect me to how down 
to the will of a man who wishes to take my wife from me, after having 
chosen me as his son-in-la^w, for he did so, as you well know. 1 did not 
intrigue in order to marry Mademoiselle de Maugars. I was not in love 
with her at the time when he first encouraged me to ask for her hand. I 
did not even think of marrying at all. And now that he lias bestowed his 
daughter upon me, now that I love her, he expects me to give her up because 
it suits him to take her to America ! Don’t f©r one moment imagine that 
I shall yield to this old man’s whim. It would be cowardice on my part 
if I gave Madeleine up to him. What would become of her if he carried 
heracross the ocean ? Does the selfish old father think that he* is* going 
to live for over ? lie ought not to think of sacrificing her to his pride.” 
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“Nothing lasts for ever in this world,” replied Souscarriire. “Men 
die and hearts change. Madeleine’s heart has changed, and may change 
again. ” 

“ What do you mean, sir ? ” asked Estelan, eagerly. 

“ I mean that if I were in your place I should not do as you propose to 
do- 1 should not try force to assert a riglif which no one disputes. In- 
stead of taking up arms against the troubles which fatality has forced 
upon me, I should blame myself for not communicating with my wife and 
letting her know that 1 had survived my fall, and not having written to 
tell her that 1 should soon reappear completely cleared from all suspicion. ” 

“But oven if I admitted all this, nfy right to her would remain the 
same.” 

“ But I should, in your place, not enforce it so strongly. I should say 
to myself : * I have injured Mademoiselle de Maugars — unintentionally, it 
is true, but she has suffered ; I was not guilty, nor is she ; it is not her 
fault if she believed herself to be a widow. She fenow expiating in 
sorrow a crime which she did not commit, and the expiatiomjvill last a 
long time, perhaps for ever, for whether 1 force her to follow me, or 
whether I leave her to herself, her misfortunes will last all her life. 
Well, then, I share her expiation, and I will put myself to the test. 
Instead of assuming the tone of a master I will speak as I once spoke, 
when 1 aspired to her love. Why should I not succeed, as then? She 
lias forgotten, but she may remember. The day is perhaps not far off 
when she may perceive that she was mistaken in turning to another, that 
true happiness would have been with me; in fact, that she can only be 
happy as my wife.’” 

“In other words,” rejoined Estelan, in a sarcastic tone, “you advise 
me to await my wife’s good pleasure and court her to induce her to take 
me back ? ” 

“ It would be more kind and considerate than sending the police after 
her,” replied Souscarriere, quietly. He knew w r cll enough that he had 
been successful in this appeal to Louis Vallouris’ good feeling. 

“I am going to anticipate an objection which you may make,” he re- 
sumed. “ You will ask me if it will be necessary for you to cross the sea 
to try to win Madeleine once more. I cannot answer you now on that 
point, but I can promise you that you shall sec her when she is able to 
receive you,' and that she will answer you herself.” 

“ But her father will dictate her reply.” 

“ No, for he will not be present at the interview.” 

“ You swear to that ? ” 

“ I do. 1 will make Maugars consent, and Madeleine, I am sure, will 
not refuse. But that is not all. I give you my word of honour that Guy 
de Bautru shall not sec your wife before he leaves for Algeria.” 

Then as Estelan, who was visibly agitated, made no reply, Souscarriere 
added: “ I remain at your disposal, sir, for I have not forgotten that I 
have given you offence. You owe me nothing for what I have told you, 
for I am acting solely in the interest of Maugars and his daughter. Wo 
shall fight, that is agreed upon ; but we can do so as well in a few days 
as to-morrow. This evening I will send you the names and addresses of 
my seconds ; I will let you know how your wife is, and I hope to be able to 
say on what day she will receive you. Meantime, allow me to go and find 
out in what state she now is.” Saying this, Souscarriere bowed coldly, to 
Madeleine’s husband $nd pointed to the door. 
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Estelan walked towards it and left the room exclaiming : “ Remember, 
sir, I have your word. ” 

Bautru’s uncle was a break-neck sort of fellow as a rule, but in this 
interview he had certainly manoeuvred like an experienced diplomatist. 


IV. 

It was the evening of a very warm day. The setting sun gilded the tops 
of the tall trees in M. Aubijoux’s, park. The villa rose up in the light, its 
window panes glittering in the last rays of the orb of day. All was calm 
and peaceful about the scene, which seemed created to charm the eyes 
and rejoice the hearts of those who looked upon it. , 

Two persons were walking in the park : Jean Aubijoux and Louis 
Vallouris ; two wealthy men to whom heaven had seemingly allotted the 
real happiness in a world sorrowful to so many. And yet they were now 
mingling their lamentations and cursing their existence ; together blending 
their complaints against fate, and telling one another of their troubles. 
Each of them had been stabbed to the heart by the woman lie loved. 

When Louis Vallouris left the Grand Hotel, he at once returned to the 
Boulevard de Montmorency. Where else could he go ? He had promised 
Souscarri6rc to wait until Madeleine was able to receive him, and he hated 
the sight of the Paris streets. He knew nothing of the sad events which 
had caused so much grief to the millionaire, and now heard them for tho 
first time from his lips. 

Aubijoux had welcomed him warmly, and the conversation, had been 
animated indeed, for there was so much to tell, so many confidential 
communications to be made, so much sorrow at last to be revealed to 
sympathetic ears.. The friends had been talking for two hours, and 
were still reproaching the women who had brought them to such suffering, 
and planning retaliation upon them. Their reproaches were useless how- 
ever, their plans were idle. Their minds were too much troubled for them 
to reason clearly or look courageously upon the situation, and speak with 
any degree of coolness of the sad necessities imposed upon them. 

The merchant, whose sorrows were less recent, had found time to form 
various plans somewhat more clearly than the younger man, and he was 
to a certain extent able to advise him. But it was the counsel of anger — 
for ho told him to regulate his conduct by his own. 

“Do as I shall do,” said he : “ kill the man who has stolen your happi- 
ness, and leave the woman to remorse. There has been an attempt made 
to persuade me. that Iconic is not guilty of anything more than frivolity 
and hecdlessness, but I cannot forget seeing that Busserolles on his knees 
before her. I told Girac, who came to me, that if his friend refused to 
fight with me I would box his ears wherever I met him ; and after a long 
.discussion he finally promised that he would send Busserolles’ seconds to 
me. You shall be my second, Estelan, and I will be yours whenevor you 
meet Bautru, to whom 1 almost owe a debt of gratitude, for, thanks to 
him, I, found out the name of my wife’s lover. But as he has attempted 
to rob you of your wife, I now look upon him as an enemy. ” 

“You forget that I am to fight with his uncle,” replied Estelan, who 
had told Aubijoux all that had occurred at the Grand Hotel.- 

“ Yes, with that Colonel Souscarri6re who has never ceased to accuse 
you while I was gathering together the proofs of your innocence, and who 
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now interferes to prevent you from wreaking your just revenge upon his 
nephew. You would be mad to submit to the law as he wishes to lay it 
down to- you. He must be a slasher, that old soldier, and when he has 
disabled you, Monsieur de Maugars and his daughter can do as they please. 
Don’t accept a duel which ought not to take place, as it is utterly motive- 
less and not founded on any serious offence.” 

“ Monsieur Sousearri&re had the audacity to lay his hands upon me.” 

“He seized hold of you, but that is not the same as giving you a blow. 
Don’t pay any attention to his assumed right to come before his nephew. 
Find Monsieur do Bautru. Insult him* He will fight and you will kill 
him, if Heaven prove just.” 

“Wliat then V” ^ 

“When ho is dead, and when I have chastised his" friend Busserolles, 
we will leave the country for ever, and turn our backB upon this Paris, 
where any frivolous woman can wrong an honest man, and yet stand well 
before the world. We will return to Mexico, my dear’Kstelam and begin 
a new life. I will wind up all my business affairs in France. Ho Pailleui* 
will help me. Your fortune is intact. You shall be my partner in the 
beautiful country where we first met, and wo shall be able to move the 
world, so to speak.” 

“You can forget, then?” said Estelan. “I envy you, for I have not 
the same courage.” 

“ You will have, my friend. I have suffered like yon, hesitated as you 
hesitate. It seemed to me that I should never be able to tear from my 
heart the love which has embittered my life. Twenty times already I 
have been on the point of throwing myself at this woman’s feet to entreat 
her to return. When I went that evening into the house where all things 
spoke of her, I called upon her name in supplication, and often have I 
wept there — wept like a child. But your wife has not deceived you, the 
love you had for her was new-born, and had not become deeply rooted in 
your heart.” 

“You are mistaken. I love Madeleine so much that I feel as though I 
should die if I were for ever parted from her, and I am more unhappy than 
yon, for I have no excuse for revenge. She is not guilty of any wrong, 
and the man whom she loves has nothing to reproach himself with, for 
they both believed me to be dead. ” 

“This is what Monsieur Souscarri6re has led you to believe. He said 
the same to me when I called upon him to a&k his help in finding my 
wife’s lover, an act of folly I much regret. And this story seemed so 
strange to me that I placed only partial faith in it.” 

" It-must bo true, however. If Madeleine had believed me to be alive, 
she would not have fainted away at sight of me.” 

“ And your rival’s uncle advises you to stand aside ? Take my advice ; 
rid yourself of this nephew, and leave the country. Believe me, it would 
not be advisable to forcibly assert your rights over a woman who does not 
love you.” 

“Forcibly?^ Never ! I wish to see her ; I must have an explanation 
which will decide my fate, but I shall not use the right which the law 
gives mo.” 

“Then, there is nothing to prevent you from going with me?” 

“She is- going away, also. Her father wishes to take her back to 
Louisiana, where she was born. Do you know what Monsieur Souscarri6re 
said tome ? He swore to me, upon his honour, that Monsieur de Bautru 
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should not sec my wife again, and lie added that when Madeleine’s passing 
fancy for him had disappeared, she would see that she had been wrong 
in so soon forgetting me, and be, perhaps, the first to seek a complete 
reconciliation. He even tried to preach resignation to me and induce me 
to try to win her again by patience. He all but declared that I was the 
only person to blame, and that I ought to try to redeem, my errors.” 

“ He is an old soldier*, whose audacity is cynicism, and who has no 
rule of conduct but his own will. He is altogether devoted to his friend, 
Maugars, and liis nephew. In consequence of this he is hostile to you. 
I knew this long ago. A few days' after your marriage, he came here to 
an entertainment, expressly to speak to me about you, and he undertook 
to contradict me when I assured him that there was no man more upright 
than yourself. I must confess that his conduct had inspired me with respect, 
but not w*ith sympathy. When I foolishly applied to him in my own 
troubles, he did not disguise his feelings towards you ; but he took good 
care not to speak of his nephew, who is your rival and Busserollcs’ friend. 
He declared that the Count de Maugars was the victim of an unknown 
enemy, who had denounced you to the law in order to be revenged 
upon him.” 

“ He told me the same thing this morning, and tried to persuade me 
that I ought to forget everything, and try to find out this enemy.” 

“ Who, perhaps, exists only in his own imagination.” 

“ No,” muttered Estclan. “ I have certainly been denounced by some 
one, and more than once, too ; it was owing to the last denunciation that I 
was. arrested at the Saint-Lazare Station.” • 

“ Do you know whom Monsieur Souscarriore has suspected of ’all these 
infamous acts ? ” 

“No.” 

“ That worthy Frtfdoc.” 

“ Fredoe ! ” repeated Estelan, trying to recall something that he 
remembered but vaguely. 

“ Yes, Fr6doc,” repeated Aubijoux ; “my friend Fitfdoc ; ail excellent 
man whom you met in my private room a short time after you came to 
Paris, 1 remember perfectly well introducing you to each other.” 

“ Yes, yes, an old man, is he not V ” 

“ Sixty, and very mild, polite, and pleasing. He was especially gracious 
to you.” 

“ Wc spoke of Mexico, did we not?” 

“Yes, you told him about your journey to Sonora.” 

“ I remember now ; I had forgotten his name, but I have not forgotten 
his face in the least. I remembered that he listened very kindly, and 
shook hands with me when we separated. I hardly understand how that 
very characteristic name of Fredoc passed from my mind, for I saw him 
two or three times after that day. ” 

. “ Not at my office.” 

“ No ; but at Baron Neufgermain’s house. I think, too, that I saw him 
at the church on my wedding-day.” 

“That maybe; the Neufgermains, no doubt, sent him an invitation. 
But you are very slightly acquainted with him.” 

“ Very slightly, indeed.” 

“ And as he doesn’t know your father-in-law at all, he lias llot apd can- 
not have any motive for hating either him or you.” 

“No, of course not. But Monsieur Souscarriere knows him, it seems.” 
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“Frcdoc knows the nephew. They belong to the same club, and 
through the nephew he has became acquainted with the uncle, but only 
recently. They met for the first time at a fancy ball given by my wife, to 
which she also invited that wretch, Busserolles. Since then they have 
met elsewhere, and have been on excellent terms; it was Frcdoc who 
urged me to see this Souscarri&re, and I was not a little surprised to hear 
Souscarrifere say that he suspected him.” 

“ Of having denounced me ? How absurd !” 

“He Finally confessed that the idea was ridiculous ; but his suspicions 
had gone very far, for he asked me to fjhow him a letter which Frcdoc had 
written to me. He wished to sec whether the handwriting resembled that 
in which the denunciations were written. And as, of course, there was 
no resemblance whatever, he admitted that he was utterly wrong. I tell 
you this, to give you an idea of the light minded disposition of this gentle- 
man who advises you to win your wife’s heart back by patience and 
repentance.” 

“ Which advice I shall not follow," remarked Estelan. 

“I hope not. Don’t be duped by this brutal soldier, who is so very 
crafty. I)o as I shall do, revenge yourself and then leave the country 
without troubling yourself with a useless search for this enemy. What do 
you care about the man who wrote the anonymous letters which the 
police received ? Your innocence has been formally proved and you are 
free. Let the past go, and think only of the future.” 

“ The future !” replied Madeleine’s husband, sorrowfully, “the future 
is even sadder than the •past.” 

“ To me, perhaps, for I am too old to love any more ; but you, my 
friend, are of an age when the heart can open again. Forget that uh grate- 
ful girl, and abandon her to her remorse. Time will heal the wound, and 
in a few years you will cease to give a thought to this woman. It will bo 
as though you had never met her. If Frcdoc were here, poor Frcdoc 
whom Monsieur Souscarri&re so wrongfully suspected, I think that he 
would say to you what 1 do. ” 

“ Whatever he might say, I should be pleased to see him. He is your 
friend, and I retain a pleasant recollection of him. Upon what did the 
colonel found his suspicions? ” 

“ I do not know — it seems that they were in an aveima.in the Lois do 
Boulogne together, when that unfortunate man who was supposed to bo 
you blow out his brains. It was Frtfdoc who discovered a letter beside 
the body, a letter addressed to you, and Souscarriere, perhaps, thought 
that Frcdoc had placed it there.” 

‘ ‘With what motive ?” 

“ Wliat can I say to that ? Why look for the explanation of a mere 
supposition ? ” 

“This letter, however, has existed?” 

“ Certainly, and it was handed to the public prosecutor, who concluded 
from it that you were dead. The search and suit were then given up. 
You were no.t arrested till some time afterwards.” 

“ And upon the strength of a fresh anonymous denunciation.” 

“Which spoke of you as living, and as making journeys to Vtfsinet.” 

“The denouncer must have followed me about, step by step, so to 
speak. • "But what did this letter picked up near the body contain ? ” 

'“So far as I can remember, from what the commissary said, it con- 
tained some advice, -apparently given you by a friend. Yon were informed 
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that the house where you were concealed was no longer a secure asylum, 
that it had been pointed n out to the police, and that you must leave it 
immediately if you wished to escape the detectives who were looking for 
you.” 

“ But that was false. No one attempted to arrest me. If the police 
had been informed that I was hiding at Le Pailleur’s house, the discovery 
of the corpse and the letter wouldn’t have prevented them from making a 
search.” 

“ The police never know where you were hiding. They do not know 
now, for I did not tell them. I, did not wish to bring my friend Le 
Pailleur into the matter. If you had not left your hiding-place, they 
would never have found you. They did not trouble themselves any more 
about you. Your certificate of decease was drawn up.” 

“ Still, there was a person who knew that' I was alive, and who said 
nothing, the man who denounced me later on, when it became his 
interest to give me up. What could this interest have been ? Monsieur 
Souscarriere believes that the wretch acted in this manner so as to deceive 
my wife and father-in-law, to let my wife have time to become engaged to 
this fellow Bautru, whom she had formerly loved.” 

“ All this is too complicated to seem likely.” 

“ Perhaps,” replied Estelan, thoughtfully, “ but it is very strange.” 

“ Besides,” resumed Aubijoux, “ admitting that these Machiavellian 
combinations were the work of some enemy of the Count de Maugars, that 
enemy cannot be Fredoc — first, because he is a gentleman who would 
rather cut off his hand than write an anonymous letter ; secondly, because 
he ha*s never had anything to do with the MaugarB family, and also because 
he could not guess that in 1870 there had been a warrant out for Louis 
Vallouris, that is to say, for you. Did he even know that you were 
named Vallouris?” . 

“ He could not have known it except through you or Prunevaux, the 
notary. ” 

“ He knew Prunevaux, that is true, but he had little to do with him, 
and he did not respect him. For my own part, I never told him of your 
change of name. Observe that the informer must have been extromly well 
acquainted with everything that concerned you. You had scarcely come 
to Paris when he announced the arrival of a man named Vallouris. This 
first letter is at the public prosecutor’s office, and, I have been told, that 
it is in the same handwriting as those which followed. ” 

“ I do not believe that it came from Monsieur Frcdoc, but if it were 
possible to admit that he was capable of such cowardice, the date of the 
first information would be no proof in his favour, for I met him at *your 
office in the Boulevard Poissonntere but one or two days after my arrival. ” 

“ True, but he knew nothing of your past life. I told him that we had 
known one another in Mexico ; I did not tell him that you came from 
Marseilles, and he. could not have guessed it. You haven’t the least 
southern accent.” 

Estelan reflected. “ I remember,” lie said, after a pause, “that one 
night, in Monsieur do Neufgermain’s drawing-room, some one spoke of 
Provence. Monsieur Frcdoc was present, and it seems to me that I told 
him where I was bom and passed my youth.” 

“But you did not tell him that you had boen Monsieur Verncgue’s 
clerk%” ' * 

“ No. I only told Monsieur de Maugars of that. I concealed nothing 
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from him. He cannot reproach me with having deceived him. I could 
not toll him that I was accused of theft, as I did not know it. ” 

“ It was his place to find it out. But, to return to Fredoc, I wish to 
tell you all that there is to know. We shall go to see him together, and 
when you have spoken with him you will laugh as I do at Souscarrifcre’s 
notions. I rely upon him as my second with you, in my duel with 
Busserolles. I have not seen him for several days past, as lie is ill and 
obliged to remain at home, but I wrote to him to ask this service of him 
and I trust that he will not refuse. And when we see him we will consult 
him. I don’t know any one who can give better advice than he can in 
the great emergencies of life.” * 

“His advice won’t give me back my lost happiness,” rejoined Estelan, 
sadly. 

“ Nor will it console me ; but don’t you think that in some cases it is 
pleasant to consult a friend ! it seems to me that it is comforting to con- 
fide one’s sorrows. Now that I have found you. Again, I don’t feel so 
crushed by misfortune ; I suffer less, and I am resolved not^Jbo let myself 
be utterly overwhelmed. If you left me I should, perhaps, lose courage. 
I rely upon your staying in the chalet, where you have already spent 
one night under circumstances still more painful than those which now 
exist. ” 

Estelan made no objection. His best plan was to remain Aubijoux’s 
guest, until the terrible questions upon which his fate depended were all 
settled. The two friends walked away, side by side, through the mag- 
nificent park in which such splendid entertainments had been given. But 
the master of the priheely estate walked with his head bowed down, 
crushed by the weight of recollections which met him at every turn, 
under the aged trees, lining the shady walks ; for he had boasted when he 
had said that he had been cured of his misplaced affection. He was gaz- 
ing upon the gravel for the footprints of his faithless one, and the breeze 
stirring the leaves again brought back to him the sound of the soft 
words which her perfidious lips had often uttered near these thickets. 

Louis d’Estelau did not attempt to rouse him from his sad thoughts, 
for he was thinking of Madeleine, and comparing his own sorrows with 
those of his friend Aubijoux. Madeleine, be said to himself, was the 
victim of a strange fatality, and perhaps of some diabolical machinations. 
And, little by little, lie allowed himself to believe that Souscarriere was 
right, and that he ought to wreak revenge upon the man who had wrought 
all this wrong. Was it not better to punish this wretch rather than M. 
do Bautru ? And did he need to take the extreme measures urged by 
Autiijoux ? To go away without hope of return, and leave his wife .to her 
fate without seeing her again or attempting to win her back to better feel- 
ings — why that ? 

He was in the midst of these perplexing thoughts when the financier, 
who had been leaning on his arm, ran forward to meet a gentleman whom 
Estelan would hardly have recognised, if Aubijoux had not exclaimed : 

•* Fredoc ! it is Fredoc who is coming towards us l He could not havo 
come at a better time. ” 

Estelan, greatly surprised, stood back and saw the welcome which 
Aubijoux gave his friend, from a distance. He remarked that M. Fredoo 
did not appear pleased at sight of him, and looked as though lie were 
aboiUrto go away again. But Aubijoux would not suffer him to do this. 
He held the old bachelor’s hand, and did not mean to let him escape. 
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“ Come, my friend,” said he, seizing hold of him, “let mo bring yon to 
iny dear Esteban, who is now restored to us after all his sad trials. We 
were speaking of you just now, and intended to go to see you, to consult 
yon. It was Heaven sent you here.” 

Estelan and Frtfdoc exchanged a cold bow. Their attitude surprised tho 
worthy Aubijoux, who had little, reserve in his demonstrations of friend- 
ship, but it was natural enough. Ercdoe was not, in point of fact, called 
upon to make a great show of enthusiasm respecting a man who had blit 
that day left prison, where he had been kept on an accusation of theft. One 
may believe that a man is innocent who has been released for want of 
proof, and yet not care to throw one’s self into his arms. This want- of 
'jji'oof explains and justifies the reserve with which perfectly honest people 
are often treated. 

Estelan, also, was right in abstaining from any advances, for he 
thought too much of his own dignity to expose himself to a rebuff. Ail 
innocent man who has been Bland oral docs not make advances to any one, 
but waits until he is sought for. 

Aubijoux soon understood all this, and passed over the delicate point 
in the situation. Without entering into useless explanations, and without 
pleading for his favourite who had no need of his defence, as his cause was 
already gained with the law, Aubijoux spoke of Estelan as a sure friend 
from whom lie had no secrets, and who deserved that M. Eredoc should 
give him the benefit of his advice. 

lie led them both to a verandah under which they could sit and enjoy 
the coolness of the evening, and lie resumed the conversation by inquiring 
as to the health of the old bachelor whose lirst r visit since his illness 
appeared to be for him. 

“ I have been very ill,” said Frcdoc, “ and I regretted very much being 
kept at home by dreadful neuralgia, for I knew that you needed me. But 
1 am quite well again now and quite ready to serve you.” 

“Thanks,” said Aubijoux; “ X know that you are devoted to me, but 
I shall not abuse your friendship. If it is disagreeable to you to talk 
with the seconds whom Busserolles has chosen, Estelan, will take your 
place. He will go with my old friend Le Paillour to represent me.” 

“ You could not make a better choice. Busserolles has no doubt sent 
you some young fops like himself ! ” 

“ I have seen but one of them, Monsieur Girac.” 

“ I know him ; he belongs to my club. So does Busserolles. This kind 
of comradeship would annoy me. You would do as well to put your affair 
into Monsieur d’Estelan’s hands. But tell me, have you seen Monsieur 
Sou scar ridre ?” 

“Yes, and it was through an indiscreet remark made by his nephew 
while I was calling on him that I found out the name of my wife’s lover. 
But your Souscarrhsre is a gentleman who does not deserve tl a L > you should 
care for him as you do, and I shall venture to request you not to see him 
again.” 

“ Oh, we have never been intimate, and I think that oqr acquaintance 
is at an end. I told you about him, because, being an old officer, he was 
well able to regulate the preliminaries of a duel ; but I was not aware that 
Busserolles was your adversary. Busserolles is very intimate with 
Bautru, and so Bautru’s uncle could not- take up your cause. When do 
you fight ? ” % ^ 

“ Whenever Monsieur Busserolles is able to appear, which will be iii a 
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few (lays. And if I have the good luck to kill him I Bliall leave the country 
before the end of the month.” * 

“ For a long time ? ” 

‘ ‘ For ever. I am going to leave France and establish myself in America. 
Y on can guess why I have taken this resolution.” 

“ Yes ; but it appears to me a very serious one.” 

“I wish that the sea should roll between me and that degraded women, 
i wish that she should remain for ever alone with her disgrace upon her. 
This is the most severe punishment I can inflict, for every one will desert 
her, and she will be obliged to live upon a small allowance. She will 
suffer through her vanity. She will not suffer through her heart, for she 
has none. ” 

“You are perhaps right,” said Fredoc, with a sad expression, “it 
seems to me, however, that you might live separately without condemning 
yourself to perpetual exile.” 

“ No, my friend, I love her still, and if I ran the risk of meeting her I 
might, perhaps, be weak enough to forgive her. EStelan approves of my 
resolution, and will go away with me.” 

“ What ! ” exclaimed Fredoc, “ is M. d’Estelan going away, also ? ” 

“ He has been deceived as well us I have been. 11 is wife has fallen in 
love with that Monsieur de Bautru. It is said, to excuse her, that she 
believed herself to be a widow. Her father saw fit to tell her that Estelan 
was killed at the time when lie leaped out of the window ; and you know 
that the police thought that he was dead, for a letter addressed to^ him 
was found beside the body of a man who committed suicide in the Bois de 
Boulogne.” • 

“I found that letter, myself,” replied Fredoc, unhesitatingly,* “ and 
was deceived, like every one else.” 

“If I had known what was going on,” said Aubijoux, “I should not 
have concealed from you that Estelan was alive. You would not have told 
the police, but you might have informed Souscarri^re. Unfortunately, I 
was at Marseilles at the time, and ignorant of all these complications. I 
had just returned when our friend was arrested. The present situation of 
al fairs is this : The daughter of tho Count de Maugars fainted away on 
seeing her husband appear before her, for she no doubt took him for an 
apparition. Monsieur Sousearrkre declared to Estelan that she loved his 
nephew, Bautru ; that she had intended to marry him ; and that, as she 
could not do so without committing bigamy, she was going to follow her 
itothcr, who will take her I know not where. The same Souscarricre 
quietly, advised Estelan to accept this arrangement, and tried to convinco 
linu.that, thanks to these reciprocal concessions, no one could complain.” 

}* Did Estelan consent?” 

“ No ; but he has the choice between two courses : either to renounce 
his wife, or to bring in the law to compel her to live with him. Estelan 
hesitates, and has asked my advice.” 

* 4 May I ask what it was ? ” 

“ I was about to tell you, my dear Fredoc, and I feel certain beforehand 
that you will agree with me. I think it would be wrong for him to appeal 
to the police to restore him his wife. A gentleman ought not to take such 
violent measures as those.” 

“ Then you advise him to leave the field free to M. de Bautru ? ” Baid 
Fredoc, quickly. 

“ No. I have advised him to challenge him and force him to fight.” 
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“ That does not settle the question. For, after the duel, whatever 
may be the result ” »• 

“After the duel, and if, as I hope, our friend is the conqueror, he can 
go to the Count de Maugars and say to that gentleman and his daughter, 
‘ I might take back my wife; I ought to do so, as I have no reason to spare 
you ; but I prefer to revenge myself by showing you my contempt. Let 
her go wherever you wish to take her. She cannot marry, as Bhe is not a 
widow. She is sufficiently punished. I am going away, and you will 
never see me again.’ ” 

At this conclusion Fredoc made a gesture of surprise, and looked at 
Estelan, who listened without saying a word. Then, after a moment’s 
silence, the old bachelor asked: “Is this your own view of the matter, 
sir ? ” 

“ I have not come to any decision as yet,” replied Madeleine’s husband. 

** Then, since our friend Aubijoux wishes to know what I think, I will 
say, frankly, that I think exactly the reverse of what he does.” 

“What!” exclaimed Aubijoux, “you think that he ought to let this 
man Bautru alone ? ” 

“Yes, for two reasons; the first is that in this affair Monsieur do 
Bautru appears to me to be the man who is least to blame ; he could not 
prevent the daughter of the Count de Maugars from loving him. The 
second is that the result of the duel is very uncertain, and if the fate of 
arms were contrary to Monsieur d’Estelan, to use plain words, if he were 
killed,- his rival could marry his widow.” 

“lie would not dare to do so. All Faris would attack him.” 

“ People dare do anything when they are in love. Monsieur de Bautru 
need only leave Paris, and as Monsieur de Maugars, you say, intends 
going abroad, nothing, would be easier. I will add that, if, on the con- 
trary, Monsieur de Bautru fell in an encounter which he was not called 
upon to accept', public opinion would be against Estelan.” 

“ What does public opinion matter ? 1 don’t lot it trouble me, and I 

shall fight with M. de Busserolles without worrying myself as to whether 
people think favourably of my course or not.” 

“ Your case is quite different, my dear Aubijoux, for everybody knows, 
or will know, that you have real cause for complaint. But no one knows 
that Madame d’Estelau loves Guy de Bautru, and a meeting between her 
husband and that young man would provoke a perfect sc:indal. Many 
persons are unaware of the sad error of which Monsieur d’Estelan fell the 
victim. On the day after the duel, however, all Paris will know that he 
has been accused, arx*csted, and spent several days in prison.” 

“ Tie has no occasion to blush for that, as he has been declared innqpent. 
Besides, the drawback which you speak of is nothing to the sacrifice lie 
would have to make if he left his wife free to receive Monsieur de Bautru.” 

“ T don’t think that he ought to do that,” said Frcdoc. 

“What do you advise, then?” asked M. Aubijoux, who was greatly 
surprised, and did not hide it. 

“ I am not called upon to advise Monsieur d’Estelan; Jbut, if I were 
situated as he is, I should not hesitate for a moment to use a right which 
no ono dare dispute. I should summon my wife to follow me, and if she 
refused, I should employ legal measures. ” 

“That is to say, the police? But, my dear Frcdoc, that would set 
people talking against Estelan, just as you say — and attach so ifitrch im- 
portance to. ” •' 
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“ He would not be obliged to use force. If he threatened to do so that 
would suffice. To doubt that, a man must be ighorant of a woman’s heart. 
They resist as long as they think they can safely do so. But they give 
way to a will which is stronger than their own, and do not hold anger 
against the man who obliges them to obey him, for they only love those who 
conquer them. To make one’s power felt'is the only way to please them.” 

“You have a bad opinion of them, although they have never made you 
suffer. What would your opinion bo if you had married?” asked Aubijoux, 
smiling sadly. 

“My dear sir,” said Frcfdoc, “I am nearly sixty, and some take me for 
a sage; but I can assure you that m£ wisdom has cost me dear. It once 
happened to me, as to many other men, to give my whole soul to a woman 
1 adored. I was very cruelly punished for doing so. I have also been 
loved by a woman for whom 1 had no affection. I havo acquired the sad 
conviction that gratitude is not the distinguishing feminine virtue. But 
I perceive that 1 am taking you away from the subject, and am philoso- 
phising out of time. I should be very grieved if Monsieur d’Estelan 
thought that I was seeking to influence his resolutions. I have given my 
opinion because you asked me to do so ; I shall not allow myself to ask 
whether he will follow it.” 

“If you asked me, sir, I could not answer at present, fori do not 
yet know what I shall do,” replied Estelan, who had listened without 
a word to the dialogue which concerned him so nearly. “I shall see my 
wife, and then I shall make up my mind. ” 

“ When shall you see her ? ” inquired M. Aubijoux. 

“As soon as she can receive me; to-morrow perhaps. Monsieur 
Souscarriere promised to send me word.” 

“ I trust that it will bo as soon aB possible, and *that you will adopt my 
ideas ; but you arc free, my dear friend, and it seems, to iqe that we have 
talked of this sad subject enough,” 

“ Too much,” said Fred oc. “I will now take my leave of you and 
Monsieur d’Estelan, but I shall come back one of these days to ask a 
favour of you.” 

“ Ask it of me now.” 

“No. Perhaps I shall not need you.” 

“ But at least you can tell me what it is.” 

“ It is a somewhat serious matter which interests me alone, and in 
which a devoted friend can be of great assistance to me. It has gone on 
and on, and will soon come to a crisis, but it may be that it will not result 
in such a way as to compel me to apply to you, and in that case it will be 
idle to speak of it. I must now leave you ; but tell me, can I rely upon 
you in case of need ?” 

“ Certainly, I would fight for you if it were necessary.” 

Frcdoc rose, pressed the hand which the financier held out to him, did 
not offer to shake hands with Estelan, who made him a formal bow, and 
went away, leaning upon M. Aubijoux’s arm. The latter accompanied 
him to the gate, where an open cab was waiting. 

“ That xnun is right,” thought Madeleine’s husband, following him with 
his eyes. “ I wished to be loved, and I have been deceived. Why should 
I not make myself feared now ? She would perhaps return to me. I will 
try. And if those who undertake to keep h»*r from me find fault with me, 
I shall have an excellent pretext for quarrelling with them. What a plea- 
sure to give either Souscarriere or Bautru a goud sword-thrust !” 
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“That is a true friend,” said Aubijoux, returning and pointing to 
Fredoc, who was bowing to them from his victoria. “ Do you know what 
lie said to me as he drove away ? He promised that he would soon dis- 
cover and let you know the name of the scoundrel who has twice denounced 

imn ** 


Y. 

Tiik offices where an important newspaper is printed are not what frivolous 
people may think. There are some simple persons who imagine that 
papers are got up all alone, as it were, and that journalists pass their time 
in drinking or visiting actresses, and write their articles upon marble 
tables in cafes, or on rosewood desks in silken boudoirs. 

How the steady “family-man ” would open his eyes if he could see the 
hard-working journalists bent double over a proof-sheet or a slip of 
“copy, ” at an hour when men who believe themselves to be workers are snor- 
ing in their comfortable beds ; if he were present when an article is being 
written amid the noise of coming and going ; or if he saw the work of the 
galley-slaves who do the reporting, and between times cudgel their brains 
to get ten lines together which are worth printing, and relate to a mad 
dog, or some such matter as that. v 

A “ daily ” is a workshop where ideas ferment, so to speak, from 
morning until night and from night till morning— a workshop where 
neither Sunday nor Monday is holiday ; and it sometimes happens that 
the toilers of this workshop die of their daily task. 

The journal which Gustave Mtftel favoured with his precious assist- 
ance was considered to be one of the most reliable of the Parisian prints, 
and it owed much of its superiority to the good-natured young follow, 
who, more than once, had done favours to Guy de Eautru and Uncle 
Souseairiere. 

Gustave Motel was not a mere reporter, nor a theatrical critic, nor a 
writer on legal subjects, nor a novelist. He had no speciality, but did 
everything except write about politics, which would* have made him dull. 
A journalist by inclination as well as to earn money, but of good family, 
and having a fair standing in society, he went about everywhere. He was 
industrious to a degree, and could write five hours at a stretch on any 
given subject. He could have written the entire paper alone. He was 
remarkably steadfast. He came first and left last, and not to go to bed. 
When did lie sleep ? No one ever knew. Probably in the country when 
lie was sent there about something concerning the paper. 

The day after Fredoc, Estelan, and Aubijoux walked and chatted imder 
the park trees at Auteuil, Motel was at his post as usual. It was the 
afternoon. Seated in front of a desk, and surrounded by four or five 
comrades, he was opening some telegrams to oblige an absent friend, and 
was so absorbed in his task that he did not speak. Still he always had an 
anecdote to tell, and there were plenty present to listen and reply. It 
needed some urging to get him to chat on this occasion, but at last the 
efforts of his companions proved successful. 

“My dear fellow,” said he, “I have heard a good story,” — here he 
paused to light a cigarette. “ You know that Prunevaux the notary made 
off after squandering a million in less than a year ? ” 

“ Of course we do !” exclaimed the sub-editor and a writer of “ echoes,” 
who -was cudgelling his brain for a final witticism. 
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“ Yes, but you didn’t know that the singer whom he took a theatre for 
had fallen in love — if singers ever do such things — with a Brazilian.” 

“ Rio Tinto ! Rio Tinto ! ” exclaimed several voices. “ I have played 
cards with him ! ” added another. 

“ How did you come off?” 

“I won six napoleons.” 

“ That is more than you got for the operetta. What will now become 
of the Fantaisies Comiques? Will the Brazilian take care of Prune- 
vaux’s venture in his place ? ” 

“ He’s no such fool. Only honest notaries take theatres to bring out • 
singers from the provinces. EscandeCat made off with all that was left of 
Prunevaux’s money.” 

“ That may be called smart, just as a manager should be. He ought to 
marry old Rosine de Villcmomble. That would make a pretty little bit 
of gossip, and we want bits of gossip.” 

M etel turned away and set to work again at hiauteiegrams. And, this 
ended, he took up several letters addressed to him. Three were in- 
sulting, and of these, two were badly spelt, four asked for notices, one was 
an invitation to dine with a young “ dramatic artist,” and another con- 
tained a lengthy compliment as to his last article. It was about the 
usual thing, and Motel, accustomed to take criticism and praise philosophi- 
cally, ran quickly enough through this commonplace correspondence. By 
mere chance he had not yet opened the only letter that interested him. 

It was a line from (luy de Bantru, recalling himself to his recollection, 
and asking him in a frjendly strain to keep all allusion to the past or recent 
misfortunes of the M augurs family out of his paper. It also thankful him 
4 for the service which he had done by keeping out the anonymous letter, 
and sent the journalist Colonel tiousearriero’s compliments. 

This short epistle set Mctel thinking. Since the supper at Antonia’s 
house he had not seen cither the uncle or the nephew. He was quite 
ignorant of everything concerning them since that memorable night; but 
he knew that Estelan had been released, and that Rangouze was in prison 
at Mazas. 

The arrest of this individual, a dandy, thief, and usurer all in one, had 
made less of a stir than might have been supposed. The clubs were 
deserted at that season of the year, for the greater number of those from 
whom Rangouze had extorted money were at the seaside. The story hud 
gone about, however, and was being told everywhere, and Motel had been 
among the iirst to hear of it. lie had also learned that the charge against 
M. de Man gars’ son-in-law had been declared null and void ; but he had 
taken measures to prevent any comments in the paper on the subject. 

Without being Bantru’^ intimate friend, Mctel liked him very much, 
and he was a great admirer of “ Uncle Souscarridre. ” He greatly enjoyed 
the old soldier's sallies and original remarks. He studied him as a 
naturalist studies a rare specimen, and he had a plan in his head to bring 
him. some night to the newspaper office and to present this survivor of a 
vanished period to all the reporters and other writers of the staff. So he 
wished to be agreeable to both the uncle and the nephew, but Bautru’s 
letter somewhat embarrassed him. 

“ ‘Not let anything get in’ is very easily said,” he thought, 4 ‘but if 
this young gentleman imagines that it is as easily done, he is vastly mis- 
taken I have had trouble enough as it is to keep out the story about 
Rangouze. Twenjby-two francs and fifty centimes that a reporter gave up 
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earning to please me. This kind of thing can’t go on. My editor will 
make objections. When Kangouze’s trial comes off we shall be obliged to 
speak about it, and it is clear enough, that at that moment the Maugars, 
father, daughter, and son-in-law, will be brought before the public and 
talked about. I can’t prevent it. And as regards this fellow Estelan’s 
release from prison, I can’t imagine why these people don’t wish that it 
should be mentioned. It clears him entirely. I know that it will revive 
the recollection of his wedding, which came to such a bad end. But how 
can that be helped ? ” 

While Metel was meditating upon this knotty point, the anonymous 
letter which he had received on the night of the wedding, returned to his 
mind ; the letter which he had shown to Guy de Bautru and handed to 
him at the Jardin Mabille. 

“ I see ! ” ho said to himself, “ Bautru is afraid that we shall be bom- 
barded with anonymous letters as well as the other papers, and that they 
will contain slanderous statements as regards his friends. His request 
does not apply to what all the press will take up in good faith. He is 
only afraid of anonymous comments. He may rest easy on that score, for 
I will put a stop to anything of the kind. But I don’t understand how 
this Monsieur de Maugars has made so many enemies, of whose hatred he 
is now reaping the bitter fruit. They are certainly good haters. The 
anonymous letter that we received did not seem to be of much importance 
at a first glance, but it was deep-dyed rascality all the same.” 

“ Mtftel,” called out the “ echo ” writer, who was working at the other 
end of the table, “ where is your friend Busserolles ? Has he got over the 
bullet bo received from Aubijoux, the nabob ? ” 

“ It has been extracted. He can have it put on a scarf-pin.” 

“ What has become of the nabob’s wife, who used to give such fine 
balls?” ' 

“ She is living in the Marais, in the Rue du Roi Dor<5, at her father’s 
house. Ho isn’t gilded — dorti— like the street, or rather its name. Her 
husband says that he will never look at her again, and will only allow her 
six thousand franca a year. Now don’t go making an ‘ echo’ out of what 
I am telling you ! No nonsense of that sort, mind ! Don’t trespass on the 
4 sacred ground of private life,' ahem ! ” 

“ Is it true that Monsieur Aubijoux is going to fight a duel with his 
wife’s lover ? ” asked the sub- editor. 

“So they say. There is a duel now being arranged. Don’t neglect 
mentioning that.” 

This desultory dialogue was interrupted by the' entrance of a lad belong- 
ing to the oltiee, who brought in a letter. 

“Another ! ” exclaimed M«Stel. “ What can.it be ? ” 

“ It is addressed to the boss, but he won’t bo here for a couple of 
hours,” said the boy, “ and he told me yesterday to hand you everything 
that came for him. ” 

“•Very well. Give it to mo. I half fancy I have seen this writing 
before. Each »of the letters is at least ten inches long.” 

“ A woman brought it just now. I was at the door, and sh6 asked me 
where the newspaper letter-box was. I told her that I would take up the 
letter myself.” 

“ A woman ? I’ll bet she was a cook ! ” ’ 

“ Why don’t you read, instead of talking?” asked one of the reporters, 
whom the chatter prevented from thinking. 
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Whistling an air which ho had lately heard at the Caf6 des Am- 
bassadeurs M^tel opened the letter and begah to read it, from a sense of 
duty, for he felt quite sure that it was only fit to throw in the waste-paper 
basket. 

But scarcely had he begun to peruse it than he changed countenance, 
and stopped whistling. He read rapidly to the end, and then, hastily 
rising, he called out to the office-boy, who was going away without closing 
the door : “ Jeandel ! ** 

“ Sir?” 

“ You say that this woman was down stairs just now ? ” 

“ She may still be there, and she cannot be far off. I came straight 
upstairs and brought the letter at once. We shall soon see,” added the 
boy, running to the window which opened upon a balcony. MO Lei 
followed him hastily. 

“There she is, sir! There on the sidewalk across the way, in front 
of that china shop.” 

“ The stout woman in black, is that she?” 

“ Yes. I’ll call her, if you like.” 

“No. I will go myself,” said the journalist, catching up his hat and 
cane, and a moment later he was in the street. The woman had walked 
oji, but lie saw her just as she turned round the first corner. 

^ “Ah ! ” said Metcl to himself, “ this time I think that I shall discover 
the hidden enemy who is persecuting Bautru’s friends. The letter is in 
the same writing as that addressed to the paper on the night of the 
wedding, and the note for insertion inclosed in it is as malicious as tho 
first one that was sent. But I did not imagine that the enemy belonged 
to the sex to which Kangouze owes his mother.” 

He hastened on, while thus reflecting, making every effort to overtake 
the woman who had just turned the corner. The office-boy signed to him 
from the window that he was following tho right person,' and so as ho ran 
no risk of making a mistake, he set off eagerly after her. 

When lie passed the last house at the end of the street, he again espied 
the woman quietly walking along the Kuo de Provence. He had only to 
take a few long strides to catch up with her. and he was making ready to 
accost her, when a wise impulse restrained him. 

“If I speak to her without being prepared, she may tell mo that she 
does not know what 1 want with her. Any bad act can be denied. I 
might vainly assert that she had just given a letter to Jeandel. Sho 
would say that I have taken her for some one else, for she must have 
excellent reasons for remaining incognita. How shall I prove that sho is 
telling a falsehood if she answers me like that? I can’t force her to go 
with me before magistrate, so that the handwriting may be verified. 
And yet I don’t /ant to lose this chance of doing a service to Bautru. 
What shall I do ’ 

Then, after tl nking a moment, and keeping at a short distance from 
the woman, Metcl added : “I will simply follow her without speaking to 
her. I will go wherever she goes. She will end by returning home, and 
when once I know where she lives, everything else will go of itself. Her 
doorkeeper can be bribed. He will tell me who she is. I will inform 
Bautru, and he can make his own arrangements. After all, the private 
affairs of Monsieur de Maugars don’t concern me.” 

With this conclusion, M6tel began to act as he had resolved. He 
followed the woman ten paces off, and began to examine her dress and 
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.person. She was simply but very neatly clad in a black merino jacket, 
somewhat heavy for the season, and wore a black straw hat and low- 
heeled boots. It was the plain attire of a middle-class woman going to 
shop in the neighbourhood of her own house. Her figure was heavy and 
inelegant, but she did not look like a working-woman. She walked in a 
leisurely manner ; but she did notf stop before the shops or turn to look 
at the passers-by. 

Motel wished to see her face, but he did not venture to stare at her, 
for he did not care that she should sec him. Accordingly he resorted to 
the well-known manoeuvre of all idlers who follow women in the streets. 
He crossed over, took the opposite side of the way, and walked on fast, so 
as to got somewhat ahead of the woman, and then from the corner of his 
eye he examined her from head to foot. 

If he had boon following her from motives -of gallantry he would now 
have been utterly discouraged, for the woman was by no means young, 
being fifty, at least, and her hair was growing very grey. Her face was 
worn and wrinkled, and her complexion very dark. She carried a satchel 
in one hand and had a shawl on her arm. She was not attractive now, and 
yet plainly enough she had been pretty when young. Her features were 
somewhat marked, although regular, and her eyes were still bright. 

They now met those of the journalist, but turned away at once. She 
evidently did not know Motel, and did not suspect that lie was irackliKj 
her , as the police would have phrased it. 

“ Why on earth has this respectable grandmother such a hatred of the 
Count de Maugars, ” thought M6tcl. “ It is against him that she has a 
spite. I can’t doubt that after reading the amiable fiotc which she wishes 
us to insert. It contains no mention of the son-in-law, except a slight 
one, and, besides, d’Es^clan’s story is well known to everybody. Most 
stress is laid upon the disagreeable position of Mademoiselle de Maugars, 
who thought that she was well rid of her husband. She writes well, who- 
ever she is, this woman ; she uses choice language, and does not require 
too many words to express her meaning. I wonder whether — it would 
seem too absurd ! — whether Monsieur de Maugars ever made love to her 
and deserted her when slic was young? Such things happen every day. 
Some jealous women use vitriol, or a revolver. This one prefers anony- 
mous letters.” 

The woman who was thus being speculated upon walked along quietly 
enough, and her mild and modest air would never have led a stranger to 
suppose that she was engaged in an underhand affair. She passed along 
in the shadow of the houses without turning or stopping. She crossed the 
Hue de la Chaussee d’Antin, and went towards the least frequented por- 
tion of the Rue de Provence, at that end formerly c;»*’ed the Rue Samt- 
Nicholas d’Antin. Amid the handsomer houses there a ' some little squat 
buildings on either side, dingy shops, second-class hotels, and dark 
alleys. 

Motel, who kept on at the same pace with the woman, without leaving 
the left side of the street, saw that she was beginning to look about her, 
and to read the numbers of the houses and examine the shops. . 

“Good!” he muttered, “she must live somewhere about here, and I 
shall not have to keep after her much longer. I’m not sorry, for it’s very 
warm. She must be a spiteful creature, indeed, to go out in this dog-day 
heat to carry her wicked letters to the public papers. ” 

He had scarcely finished this short soliloquy when the woman turned 
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into a courtyard opening upon the street, a poor-looking place, filled with 
hand-carts, boards, and empty barrels, the yarU of a tumble-down building 
which was certainly no millionaire's abode. 

“ If she lives there,” thought Metel, “she must be in need, and I can 
imagine that she hasn’t any cordial feelings towards the gentleman who 
is perhaps the cause of her poverty. Let’s see where she is going ! — she 
turns to the right, and disappears behind a pyramid of barrels. Ah ! 
good ! now is the time to talk to the doorkeeper.” 

He advanced noiselessly, looking about him for the doorkeeper’s lodging. 

“Ah ! this is too bad ! ” lie exclaimed, “ the old shanty has no door- 
keeper. That will make it hard for'me to find out anything. Whom can 
I question? Bali ! the lirst person I meet at the door — there must be a stair- 
east;. Houses may not have doorkeepers, but they must have staircases.” 

JTe was thus talking to himself when some one touched him on the 
shoulder. 

He turned quickly round, and found himself face to face with Girac, 
who looked at him witli a mocking expression, and saidHo him, with a 
laugh : “ What are you doing here, my dear fellow ? ” 

“ Nothing,” stammered Motel, greatly annoyed by this meeting. 

“ You make mysteries with your friends? Well, that’s stupid ! I’ll 
bet that you are after some woman.” 

“ Yes, a woman who has been assassinated by her lover, so we were in- 
formed at the oilice. The editor told me to find out all about it.” 

“ Very good ! I take your story for what it is worth. But, speaking of 
lovers, did you knovy that Busserolles has a duel on hand for to-morrow, 
and that I’m his second? Bautru refused without giving any reason.” 

“ I know all that. Good-bye! I must leave you and go after the in- 
formation I am in quest of.” 

‘ ‘ In this ugly house ? ” 

“ Yes --no — I don’t think that this is the place.” 

Motel ‘had just seen the woman reappear in the courtyard and return 
towards the street. 

She passed by without observing him, and began to walk on as slowly 
as before, and in the same direction. 

“Are you going to look* anywhere else?” asked Girac. “I have a 
great mind to go with you. I have nothing in the world to do, and it 
would amuse me to look into the matter of a love- drama, an assassination, 
end all that sort of tiling.” 

“ No, no” said Motel, “you would bo very much in my way, my dear 
fellow ! I am in a great hurry, and must leave you.” 

*1 1.e did so, to the great disgust of Girac, who thus lost a good chance 
of roaming about, and to deprive him of all desire to follow him, Metel 
plunged into a court in the Rue Can martin. 

The woman was in his rear. He waited in the court until he saw her 
go towards the Rue du Havre. Girac was discouraged, and did not reap- 
pear, so the journalist began his pursuit once more. 

Ho was beginning to fear that it would take him much further than 
he had at 'first imagined, and lie said to himself that Bautru and his undo 
would owe him eternal gratitude for the unpleasant task which he wa 3 
fulfilling solely to be agreeable to them. 

The woman now went up the Rue du Havre and stopped to buy a 
melon from one of the provision dealers who have their shops in front of 
the western railway station. 
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“ She must be some simple soul,” thought Metel, “who has gone out 
to buy her provisions and settle her accounts. Slie probably gave an order 
to some cooper or other in the Rue de Provence, and now she is going to 
buy her dinner. Who would expect such blackness in a housekeeping old 
soul? It is incredible! I hope that she doesn’t intend to take the train 
and go into the country. I shan’t follow her if she does. ” 

While thus reflecting, he pretended, so as to conceal his purpose, to be 
examining some illustrated journals displayed in the windows of a news- 
paper kiosk. The woman spent some time in bargaining. All at once 
some one asked the woman of the kiosk for an evening paper, and Motel 
at once recognised the speaker’s deep bass voice. 

“Is that you, colonel?” lie exclaimed. “You can’t imagine how 
glad I am to see you.” 

“I am more glad than you are,” replied Souscarri6re, offering the 
journalist his hand. “I have just come from Vednet, and I am now 
going to see my friend Maugars on the Place de la Trinit e.” 

“ I wish to say something to you about Monsieur de Maugars.” 

“ Indeed ! What have you to tell me ? ” 

“ Read, but read quickly. I will tell you what is going on.” 

Without losing sight of the woman, Metel drew the anonymous 
letter from his pocket, and handed it to Souscarriere, who took it with 
some hesitation, for he did not understand the journalist’s air of mystery. 
But scarcely had he cast his eyes over the letter when he exclaimed: 
“ Thunder and Mars ! I know that writing ! ” 

“ So do I. Go on, colonel, read it all. ” 

“‘People are talking about a singular adventure which will be tlio 
news of the day, to-morrow,’ read Souscarriere, in a low tone. ‘A 
husband, who has just been released from Mazas prison, which he visited 
against his will, found his place occupied when he came home. His wife, 
who believed him to be dead, had already consoled liersolf so well that 
she was thinking of marrying again. She has given up this plan, at least 
until divorces can be obtained,* but she positively refuses to return to the 
conjugal abode, and no one knows what her lord and master will do to 
bring her hack. There is a rumour that he will employ the police. This 
will be very entertaining to the people in the neighbourhood, where a new 
church lias lately been built. The most amusing point in this family 
comedy is that the married couple have not met since their wedding-day, 
for the husband thought fit to disappear immediately after swearing fidelity 
jjo bis wife at the foot of the altar. His disappearance caused a little stir 
a month ago, and the scandal which is now about to break forth will cause 
aven more of a sensation, for the interested parties move in the best society. 
Perhaps the lady will go off with her lover. It is said that they are going 
;o foreign parts. If the legitimate husband wishes to use his rights, he 
lad better make haste . 9 ” 

“ This is infamous ! ” exclaimed Souscarriere, pale with rage. “Where 
lid tliis letter come from ? ” 

“ It was brought to our office, just like the other was — the one which 
' gave to your nephew. Monsieur de Maugars and his family are* evidently 
neant, although no names are given ; but I can’t imagine what can have 
s dven rise to this fresh slander. However, this time the slanderer will 
ot escape the punishment she so richly deserves.” 


•• At the time this story was written the divorce law had not been passed in France. 
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“ What 1 do you know her ? Is it a woman, then ? ” 

“I don’t know her yet, but I am after her. * You see that woman who 
is paying for a melon which she has just bought — over there? in front 
of us ? ” 

“Yes. Well?” 

“ It was she who came to drop this letter into the box at our office, but 
was fool enough to hand it to our boy. ” 

“What?” exclaimed Souscarrtere, “that old woman who looks like a 
retired huckster — it is she ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Mdtcl. “Fortunately, I was at the office when she 
brought the letter. I read this ign&ble trash, and then rushed to the 
window. She was still in the street. The boy pointed her out to me, 
and 1 immediately started after her. I have been thirty-five minutes 
after her now. I am really not sorry that you have come to relieve me, 
for I have some work to do at the office and ought to go there. But you 
have no time to lose. She is going off.” 

“I shall stop her, and tell her what I think of her.” * 

“ Don’t do that, colonel ! She would deny everything, but if you keop 
after her you can find out where she lives, for she is evidently going home. 
She cannot walk much farther with so much to carry. The melon she has 
with her weighs at least ten pounds. See ! she is crossing the street now. 
Be careful, or you will lose sight of her among the vehicles that aro 
going backwards and forwards. ” 

“I have good eyes and can follow anybody. I am a good huntsman. 
Have you another quarter of an hour to spare ? ” 

“If it will oblige you, yes.” 

“ Well, then, follow with me. I have a great many things to ask you. 
You will let me keep the letter, won’t you ? ’ 

“ I should have sent it to your nephew if I had not had the good luck 
to meet you. ” 

“Thanks ! You are doing me a service wdiich I shall never forget in 
my life. I am quite reconciled to journalism. Come ! ” 

The woman with the melon had crossed to the opposite side of the 
street, in front of the restaurant where Souscarriore and Maugars had 
dined together, and she now seemed making for tho Rue de Beotie. 
Me'tel and Bautru’s uncle crossed over after she had done so, and followed 
her ten paces in the rear. 

“What do you think of this precious epistle?” asked Souscarri6re, as 
he placed the anonymous letter iu his pocket. 

“I confess that I can’t understand it. I guessed that it related to 
Monsieur de Maug ars and his son-in-law, and our readers would have 
guessed that also", we hajl published it. I need not say that we shall 
not do so, as I have just handed it to you. The allusion to the marriage 
and the newly-built church makes it all clear enough. But the letter 
mentions facts "which I was entirely ignorant of. The husband obliged 

to send the police after his wife, and all that ” 

“It is quite false, sir,” said Souscarri6re, angrily, and unwilling to tell 
the private troubles of the Maugars family even to a friend. 

‘ 4 I thought so. But it is to be hoped that these rascally inventions 
won’t reach the public ear. You know what Basile said : 4 Calumniate, 
calumniate ! — there is always a sting left behind.’ ” 

“Yes, yes — but I hope to end matters with the traducer to-day. If I 
can find him, thanks to you, I will wring his neck.” 
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“I shan’t l)lamo you, colonel. But if it should prove to bo a woman, 
what then ? ” 

“I)o you really imagine that this staid old housekeeper in front of us 
ever knew Monsieur de Mangars? ” 

“She may have known Monsieur d’Estclan. Besides, she was not 
always old and wrinkled. Who knows whether Monsieur de M augurs 
may not have had a love-affair with her long ago, one of those affairs that 
are lightly entered into and as lightly broken off?” 

SousearrRrc started. He remembered the declaration of war sent by 
the enemy, and wondered if the deceived husband had become recon- 
ciled with his wife, and was now pursuing her seducer with her countenance 
and help. 

“It is very unlikely,” lie thought, “but not impossible. Anything 
may happen in Paris. There are households in which man and wife are 
confederates in persecuting the wife’s lover. This stout old woman who 
is rolling along on the sidewalk, like a duck on a country pathway, may 
have been one of the women whom Maugars knew when he was young. 
She is ugly, this Ariadne, but women change terribly at times. Old 
Rosine, who has a spite against me, was pretty enough in the days when 
we called her ‘ Leather Helmet. ’ ” 

“You will soon know what to think,” resumed Mctel, “for you will 
track the game home, that is easy to see. When you run her to earth I 
should advise you to interview the doorkeeper. If you set about it in the 
right way you will know all that you wish to find out about the corres- 
pondent who buys melons and furnishes the papers with scandal, ‘gratis.’ 
Alia ! she is turning to the right — she is approaching the omnibus station 
— she is, perhaps, going to take the tramway — no, by good luck, she is off 
now and going up the Rue do Rome ! ” 

Tin name of this street startled Rouscarriere. He remembered that 
Estelau liad lived there. But he had no time for fresh suppositions, for 
the unknown woman in black was already climbing the Rue <iu Rocher, a 
steep, winding, troublesome street lined by some extremely ugly houses. 
Mctel did not care to go on to Batignolles, and he was about to ask his 
companion to let him oif, when the woman, who had been a little ahead, 
stopped before a cobbler’s shop standing between the premises of a fruiterer 
and an ironmonger. 

“Oho !” exclaimed the journalist, “is she going to have her hoots re- 
soled? That will keep you here for an hour. Let’s sec ! She’s talking 
to the cobbler. I wonder what she is saying. Ah ! there are some children 
coming out of the shop, two, three, four of them. It puts one in mind of 
‘the old woman who lived in a shoe,’ — they have surrounded the very 
female whom we are pursuing, and she is searching for something in her 
bag. There, she is going to give them some silver ! That’s for their papa, 
the cobbler. lie has taken it and is leaning out of his hole to thank her. 
Any one would think that the worthy soul had been doing an act of 
charity. I have an idea, colonel ! Why not ask that fellow something 
about this woman when she goes away ? ” 

“ I shall do so,” replied SouscarrRre. “ Now, my dear sir, I must not 
take any further advantage of your good nature. I wanted you to 
accompany me in order to ask your advipe. You tell me that the paper 
will say nothing about the matter, and that is enough. I must do what 
remains to be done by myself.” 

“I don’t sec that I can be of any further service to you when the 
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moment for explanation comes. Perhaps I should even he in your way. 
I shall return to my telegrams, and I beg you to rely upon my absolute 
secrecy.” 

After shaking hands with Sou scar riere, in the most cordial manner, 
Mtftcl hastened back to his office. The worthy young man was very proud 
and happy to have rendered a service to Bautru’s uncle, and to prove to 
him that a Parisian “newspaper man” may have his good points. Ho 
had not done a favour to an ungrateful man, for Sousearriere, who did not 
profess to like journalists, mentally swore to prove his gratitude by offering 
him his friendship, the friendship of an old officer who was always ready 
to do anything in the world for his friends, either with his purse or his 
sword. 

But he soon began thinking of other matters. The woman in black 
had left the cobbler and was slowly ascending the street. Sousearriere 
did not allow her to distance him, for he flattered himself that ho was now 
about to discover the author of the anonymous letters, the wretch whoso 
manreuvres had reduced Madeleine and her father to despair..* 

Whether the fat woman trotting along a few yards ahead of him had 
played the traitor’s part in this drama, or simply that of an agent, 
Sousearriere was none the less sure that he had reached the final point. 
The woman knew the secret ; she could not keep it from him or escape 
him. He no longer doubted his own power to make her speak, and lie 
was saying to himself : “Come now, my fine fellow, you must be calm ! 
try not to make a mess of this business. You must manoeuvre skilfully 
and make an able charge, and that will be the end of the matter.” 

The cobbler’s shop was near the entrance of the Rue du Roeher, and 
the unknown female was still climbing that highly respectable thorough* 
fare. She had passed the Rue de Labordc, and did not seem aware that 
slio had been followed for the last three quarters of an hour. Motel hail 
walked along very prudently, and Sousearriere manoeuvred like sonic old 
bloodhound. 

He went along with his head up and a cigar in his mouth, seemingly 
looking at the flies as they flew about, and twirling his cane like a drum- 
major. His high figure and the red ribbon of the Legion of Honour in his 
button hole completed the resemblance. When he reached the cobbler’s 
shop, the woman with the melon was well in sight, four houses further on. 

Sousearriere stopped short, and assuming his most affable expression, 
he said to the cobbler: “Good afternoon, my good man. l)o you know 
that lady up there ? ” 

The cobbler raised his head, looked at the individual, who was question- 
ing hyn, fiom head to foot, and replied with a surly air: “Of course 1 do. 
She is one of my customers,” 

“You can tell me her name, then?” said Sousearriere, putting his hand 
in his pocket. 

The shoemaker shrugged his shoulders, made a significant grimace, and 
grumbled out : ‘ ‘ Look here ! do you take me for one of those fellows ? ■” 

“What fellows?” 

“ Why, detectives. Don’t pretend to be smarter than you are ; go 
and ask your questions at the station-house. I don’t belong to that sort 
of thing, you see, not I ! ” 

Sousearriere saw that the cobbler took him for a detective, 

“ The lady? Do you mean the good lady, who is so kind to all poor 
little children ? ” asked one of the shoemaker’s progeny, who was looking 
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admiringly at the old soldier’s tall figure. “ Hold your tongue, you had 
child 1 ” called out the urchin’s father. 

Souscarri6re had a great desire to chastise the insolent artist in shoo 
leather, but the woman whom he still kept his eye upon suddenly turned 
the corner of a street on the left hand side and disappeared. 

“ It won’t do for me to become excited,” he said to himself, controlling 
his anger, and setting his hat firmly on his head he took a few strides 
with his long legs, so as to come up with the object of his pursuit. 

He saw too late that he had made a mistake in stopping to question 
the cobbler. He had forgotten that these men, like many others of the 
lower classes, think of nothing but the police from morning till night, and 
imagine that detectives all have long moustaches, a stick in their hands, 
a hat cocked over one ear, and a red ribbon in their buttonhole. Now, 
this was, unfortunately, very much like the ex-colonel of the territorial 
forces. 

To repair his mistake he began to run, and, on reaching the corner 
which the unknown woman had turned, he had the inexpressible satisfac- 
tion of seeing her waddling to and fro on the right hand sidewalk. 

It is needless to say that he hurried on without taking time to read the 
name of the street. He even hurried too much, for the woman, on hearing 
him, turned round ; but she did not stop. 

“ All right ! she never saw me before, so I can keep on,” thought Sous- 
carri6re. “ She does not mistrust me, and I can go ahead.” 

As he was thus congratulating himself, the woman with the melon 
stopped before an open door, and went in. 

“ Here we are! I have her now ! ” muttered Souscarri6re. 

The door was a spacious carriage-way, and the appearance of the whole 
house was good. If the woman lived heie she had no reason to complain 
of her lodging, Souscarriore did not hesitate to enter twenty seconds after 
her, and reached a large vestibule just as she was going up the stairs. 
The well-waxed stairs were quite as lustrous as mirrors. The door- 
keeper’s lodging looked like a drawing-room, but there was no one there, 
and Souscarriere did not stop to look for anybody. His conversation with 
the cobbler had deprived him of all desire to question any one. It seemed 
to him much more simple and sensible to go upstairs behind the unknown 
woman, see what floor she stopped at, and act accordingly. The time for 
being cautious had gone by. Souscarriere had a decisive proof in his 
pocket, and wished to bring matters to an issue. 

The stout woman stopped on the landing of the second floor. Sous- 
carrierc, who was ten steps lower down on the staircase, heard a key grate 
in a door, which opened and was then closed again. 

“ Slio must live here,” he said to himself, “ as she has a key to the 
rooms. Now she cannot escape me, and must explain. It will bo 
amusing. ” 

He went up with a single stride. It was impossible to be mistaken as 
to the door. In fact, there was only one on each floor of the house. 

Souscarrifcro rang, the door opened, and the stout woman appeared. 
She had barely had time to place her melon on one of the benches in the 
ante-room. 

The old soldier was trying to think of something to say, for he did not 
care to have the matter out on the landing, but she did not give him time 
to speak. 

“ He must be at home,” she remarked ; “ I will ask if he can see you.” 
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Souscarriere stood aghast ; the fat woman was evidently only a 
servant. 

“ Will you tell me your name? ” she said. 

Souscarriere hesitated a moment, and then handed her his card, which 
;,he took, after asking him to come in. Then she offered him a hall chair, 
closed the door, and vanished down a long passage which led to her 
master’s room. 

“ This is amazing ! ” said the colonel to himself. “ She showed no sur- 
prise or fear. She probably does not know that I have been following 
her, and receives me as though I were a friend of her master’s. I hope 
that she won’t say that he is out. That would be too bad, for it is he I 
wish to see. The woman with the melon is only his messenger. What I 
want to know is whether her master is in or not. 1 ought not to have 
handed in my card. If he does not know my name he won’t care to see a 
stranger, and if lie docs know it he will certainly not receive me, for every- 
body is aware that 1 am Maugars’ intimate friend.” 

His reflections were interrupted by the return of the housekeeper, who 
said to him, in the pleasantest manner imaginable : “ lie is at home, sir.” 

Souscarriere was tempted to ask what his name was, but he checked 
himself in time, and allowed the woman to conduct him into a drawing 
loom, where she left him alone. The apartment was somewhat richly 
furnished, but it had a stiff and formal aspect. It did not look as though it 
were much frequented, for the arm-chairs had linen covers, and the clock 
was not going. Tho aspect of the room put one in mind of some pro- 
vincial abode. There was not a single object of art, or anything that 
enabled one to guess the tastes or the standing of the person living there. 

“ This man cannot be a Parisian,” thought Souscarriere. “In Anjou, 
even at my lawyer’s house, there are more ornamental pieces of furniture 
than .there are here. Arid this man must be either a bachelor t>r a widower. 
If there were a woman here the room would have some appearance of 
being inhabited. However, all this agrees with the ideas I should have 
formed of Maugars’ persecutor.” 

Tho owner of La Breteohc was thus pondering when the door opened 
and he saw M. Frridoe enter the room and come towards him. Souscarriere 
was so completely taken aback that he staggered and said not a word. 

“Good morning, sir,” began Frddoc, who was quite unembarrassed; 
“I did not know that I should have the honour of seeing yon to-day. 
Put you arc welcome, whatever brings you.” 

“ Those are your rooms, then ? ” stammered Souscarriere. 

“ Yes. Did you not know that? I thought that I told you I lived 
in the Hue de la Bienfaisance.” 

“ Yes, yes, and I must apologise for not having called before. I have 
started out several times to*call and thank you for the interest that you 
have shown my nephew, and each time I have been prevented by some 
serious affair or by unforeseen occurrences.” 

“ 1 do not deserve any thanks, sir, and I don’t suppose that you have 
taken the trouble to call to-day simply to thank me. But may I ask how 
it was that you happened to como here as you did not know that I lived 
here?” 

Souscarriere had scarcely remarked that Frcdoc had not offered him his 
hand, and that his manner was colder than usual ; or, if he had remarked 
it, he attributed the change of manner to his own neglect, and thought 
that Frddoc must have thought it strange that he had not taken the 
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trouble to call after the occurrences which, for a time, had brought them 
bo closely together. And Souscarriere, feeling certain that Frt-doc had 
not written the anonymous letters, for they were not in his handwriting — 
as he had seen by the epistle addressed to Aubijoux — now returned to 
the idea which Metcl had suggested to him in the street, and said to him- 
self : 

“ It is that woman who has done the whole thing conjointly with her 
husband or her lover ; she is in Fr&loc’s employ, but he lias nothing to do 
with her bad acts. However, as he necessarily has authority over her, he 
will help me to make her confess everything.” 

“ Did you come here without kriowing that I lived here?” asked Frtkloe, 
with a mocking look. 

“Yes, I did. I remembered your address, but when I entered the 
Rue de la Bienfaisance, I did not look at the plate at the corner, so that I 
did not know where I was. ” 

“ But you came upon the very house where I live. That is strange ! 
Then, when you sent in your card, you thought that you were calling upon 
some other person than myself ? ” 

“I thought I was sending it to no matter whom ?” replied Souscarriere, 
laughing. “ You do not understand me, but I will explain myself, for we 
might go on talking to no purpose if I did not tell you my strange adven- 
ture. I was following a woman whom I met on the Place du Havre ; I 
had been following her without knowing that she lived with you. She is 
in your service, as she came to open the door of your rooms.” 

“ Brigitte !” exclaimed Frddoc. 

“Is her name Brigitte ?” 

“Yes. She is my only servant; she is fifty-five years old, and I do 
not believe that she lias ever been followed before. Her face and figure 
are not attractive enough for that.” 

“ It was not her beauty that made me keep at her heels.” 

“ What was it, then ? ” 

“Before I reply, allow me to ask you if she has been long in your 
service.” 

“ Ever since she was born. She grew up in my father’s house, and was 
brought up there. She is the daughter of a man-servant who remained 
with him till lie died. She came to me soon after and has always remained 
with me.” 

“ She is not married ? ” 

“ No, 8hc has never been married. ” 

“ That is very strange ! But' are you sure of her ? ” 

“As to what?” 

‘ * Her motal character ? ” 

“ If you asked the people about here that question, they would tell you 
that Brigitte was their providence. All the poor know and bless her. 
She has deserved the Prix Mont-yon * a thousand times over. If you had 
noticed her long, you would have seen her in the exercise of her functions, 
for she never goes out without calling, at some poor person’s house to dis- 
tribute alms.” 

“I thought that she gave some money to a poor cobbler in the Rue du 
Roeher,” said Souscarriere. 


* A prize of virtue founded by M. do Montyon, and awarded every year to some deserving 
person by the French Academy.— T haxs. 
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“ Now, sir,” resumed Frfedoc, “ will you he kind enough to explain the 
reason of these questions ?'* 

“ I will, my dear sir. 1 should have begun by that, but I am obliged 
to go further back to make myself understood. You are aware of the 
troubles which have come upon Monsieur de Maugars?” 

. “ Ah ! then this concerns him ?” 

“ Yes. You remember that we talked on the subject together one day, 
when a circumstance, which you cannot have forgotten, occurred in the 
Bids de Boulogne. ” 

“ 1 remember that.” 

“ Do you know that Prune vaux ha6 run away, taking Maugai's* whole 
fortune with him? Do you know that Estelan, whom we thought dead, 
has reappeared, is declared innocent, and has been set free ? ” 

“ Monsieur Aubijoux told me yesterday of the result of this painful 
affair. As for Prune vaux's flight, everybody knows about that.’’ 

“ Y ou also know that anonymous letters have pfctyed a ^rcat part in 
all this matter. Monsieur de Maugars’ son-in-law was three times 
denounced to the police : once when he came to Paris ; a second time on 
his wedding-day ; and then again, last week, when he was arrested at the 
Western railway station. And all these letters were written by the 
same person — the person who wrote the letter which you found near the 
dead body.” 

“ I know all that.” 

“ The informer, you must naturally suppose is some very bitter enemy 
of Monsieur de Maugars or Estelan ? ” 

“ That is very likely.” 

“It is certain. We have a proof of it. The enemy has unmasked him- 
self ; we now know against whom he was acting. He only attacked 
Estelan to injure Maugars. 

“ Then you know now who this enemy is ? ” 

“No, although he has declared that he intends to make himself known. 
I do not believe in this promise. The man has always worked in the dark, 
and he will continue in the same underhanded way unless I settle the 
matter. He has written a letter — anonymous like all the rest — in which 
he declares that in directing all this abominable persecution he has re- 
venged himself upon Maugars for having misled and abducted his wife 
some twenty years ago. I should never have believed it.” 

“ Husbands sometimes succeed in getting the better of those who wrong 
them,” replied Frckloc, coldly. 

“Maugars showed mo this letter. It was drawn up in a melodramatic 
style, and breathed ferocious hatred. There was a dagger’s thrust in every 
word. I naturally asked Maugars if he could guess w ho ha*l sent him this 
vitriolic epistle, .and I begged him to search his memory. He told me that 
lie had formerly carried off the wife of a man named Y vrande.” 

“ All ! he told you the name, then ? ” 

“Yes. But he never knew what became of this man.” 

“That does not matter. He has been severely punished for what he 
did. Now, £ir, will you be kind enough to return to the subject of my 
housekeeper ? I do not yet see what it is that connects Brigitte with the 
family misfortunes of your friend, and I wish that you would explain the 
matter. ” 

“lam coming to that. Maugars and I have long been looking for the 
author of these infamous letters, but we could not find out who it w’as* 
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We have even suspected very innocent people. We actually suspected 
you. Your discovery in the Bois seemed to us to be suspicious. I even 
asked Monsieur Aubijoux to show me a letter in your handwriting. I 
wished to see whether your writing resembled that of the epistle which 
you found lying beside the dead roan who was supposed to be Estelan. It 
was ubsurd, I admit, and I assure you that I no longer entertain such an 
idea. ” 

“ You still say nothing about my housekeeper ?” replied Frt'doc, without 
showing any surprise at these remarks, although they were seemingly of a 
natu»e to startle him greatly. 

“ I am coming to that. Do you know Monsieur M6tcl ? ” 

“ Yes as I know a hundred others whom 1 meet in the streets of Faria 
every day. ” 

“ 1 know him still less than you do, but my nephew has often met him 
and likes him very much. Monsieur Met el behaved very kindly under 
circumstances which concerned us all. At the beginning of Estelan’s 
sad atl'air he prevented the insertion of an article in his paper which ” 

“ I know all that. Your nephew told me about it.” 

“ Well, then, a fresh article has been taken to the paper ; a letter most 
maliciously written, like the first one, and speaking of all the private 
sorrows of the Maugars family. Monsieur Meted was at the olfice, when 
a boy employed on the paper brought him this letter which had just 
been handed to him by a woman. Monsieur Me tel read the letter. Ho 
knew that we 'were all interested in finding out its author, and he set out 
in pursuit of the woman who had not had time to got away.” 

“ That was a good idea of Motel's,” said Frcdoe, with a singular smile. 

“ lie did not like ,to accost her in the street, but lie followed her. 
While doing so, he met me on the Place du Havre, and told me the story, 
and I offered to carry on the pursuit ; lie accepted, and I followed the 
woman to your door. She went in. I rang, and you know now why I 
wan so astonished at seeing you. But all this is providential. As you are 
on our side, your housekeeper is most probably only the unconscious 
agent of the enemy who is persecuting us. It will be enough for you to 
question her for us to find out the name of the rascal whom I am longing 
to strangle.” 

“It is useless to question Brigitte. I am the man whom you are 
looking for.” 

“This is some jest!” exclaimed $ouscarri6re, stepping back; “you 
must ullow me to say that it is very ill-timed.” 

“I have no desire to jest at the present moment,” replied Fnkloc. 
“The enemy who revenged himself upon Monsieur de Maugars is myself, 
I repeat it; I also changed my name like Estelan. Iam Yvrande, not 
Fre'doc.” 

Souscarri&re was naturally one of the most irascible and violent of men, 
biit he heard these words without any outburst of rage. Ho had always 
liked Frddoc ; he esteemed him and treated him as a welcojne companion, 
and he felt at his heart that pang W'hich a true man always feels when the 
shame of a friend is brought home. 

“Then,” said he, in a husky tone, “it was you who to revenge yourself 
stooped to the use of such means as these, and you dare to confess it to 
me, to take me for a confidant ? ” 

“ When you cam^here I was about to write a letter to Monsieur de 
Maugars. which I should have signed w’ith my own name, to challenge him 
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to fight with me, and give me the satisfaction of meeting him with a 
weapon in my hand. Chance has brought you here, and the time for 
falsehood has gone by. So it is best to admit all, and 1 ask you to take 
a verbal message to Monsieur de Maugars, and bear to him the challenge 
which I was about to semi him by letter*” 

“It would be better, for if I did not tell him myself that you are the 
author of the denunciations, he would refuse to believe it.” 

“They are in Brigitte’s handwriting, like the articles sent to the 
papers, but I dictated them. ” 

“Then you also dictated the letter which you handed to me in the 
Bois de Boulogne?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you, undoubtedly, carried it there,” said Souscarri6re, with 
threatening bitterness. 

“I imagined that Kstelan had taken refuge at Monsieur Aubijoux’s house, 
and I wished to make him leave that asylum, forTt was my purpose to 
have him arrested, in order that the name of Monsieur de Maugars might 
be publicly disgraced by a criminal suit. On the other hand, I did not 
like to compromise Aubijoux by a thing of this kind ; An bijoux was my 
fiicnd, and 1 did not wish that the police should go to his house. So X 
made Brigitte write to Kstelan to induce him to leave it. I meant to 
have watched for his departure on the following night from the Boulevard 
de Montmorency, and I should have known where ho went, and he would 
have been arrested when I chose to reveal where lie had concealed 
himself. I had this warning letter in my pocket when I met you in the 
Ailco des Longchainps in the Bois de Boulogne. I proposed going on 
horseback to Auteui], and throwing the note over the wall of the park in a 
place whetc I felt sure that Aubijoux would catch sight of it. It was a 
sure means of causing Kstcbm to sec it, for Aubijoux would have given it 
to him. The pistol-shot which we heard suggested another idea to me.” 

“ Spare yourself the trouble of any further explanation, for I can guess 
that, seeing some resemblance to Kstelan in the dead man’s face, you 
thought the latter might, perhaps, be taken for him, and that people would 
suppose that Kstelan was dead. So you arranged the ignoble comedy in 
which, thanks to you, I played the part of a fool. What was your aim ? 
I know what it was. Maugars showed me the letter, in which you boast 
of having so combined your deceitful acts that Mademoiselle de Maugars 
was induced to believe that she could one day become the wife of my 
nephew, whom she loved before she married Kstelan. She would nob 
sull'er enough without that, you wrote.” 

“1 wrote what I thought.” 

“ And the letter sent to Motel’s paper to-day was intended to complcto 
your infernal work? You wished that all Baris might know the horrible 
situation in w hich you had placed an unfortunate young giil. ” 

“ That is ti ne. Monsieur Kstelan told me yesterday that he would ueo 
the power which the law allows to husbands. It seemed to me as well 
that the scandal which will arise, in the Count dc Maugars’ house should 
not pass un perceived.” 

“ Kstelan ! ” exclaimed Sou scan iere. “Have you seen him ? ” 

“I saw him yesterday evening at Aubijoux’s bouse.” 

“ But you did not tell him, i presume, that all his sorrows were duo 
to you ? ” 

“The time had not come for doing that. I first wished to settle 
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matters with my enemy, Monsieur de Maugars. When I have fought 
with him I will, if I survive, place myself at Monsieur d’Estclan's orders; 
should he wish to fight with me. I shall tell him all that I have do ic. I 
shall confoss that I thought him guilty. That is my only excuse, and he 
will be free to act as he pleases ill the matter/’ 

“If he were satisfied with being told this, ho would be a more amiable 
man than one generally meets with. As you knew his past, you knew 
that he was innocent.” 

“You are mistaken, sir. I saw Estolan ten years ago when he was 
called Vallouris. I went to Marseilles to settle an account with his 
employer, and 1 was still there when he disappeared. I heard that 
everybody believed, him to be guilty of the theft, and up to the last 
moment I felt sure that he had taken the money. When he came to Paris 
under another name, last year, we met at Monsieur Aubijoux’s office, and 
I recognised him perfectly, although he did not remember me.” 

“And yon immediately formed the monstrous plan to make use of him 
to revenge yourself upon Maugars.’’ 

“ I did. I had some acquaintance with the Baron doNeufgermain, and 
I suggested to him to introduce Vallouris to the Count de Maugars. 
Something told me that the match would be made, and it Wits made, witli- 
out any interference on my part. It was not I who gave the notary Prune- 
vaux the information which lie furnished to the count respecting the mail 
who wished to marry his daughter; it was Aubijoux.’’ 

“ I trust that he^was not your accomplice.” 

“ He was entirely ignorant of my designs, and it was in all good faith 
that ho recommended Estelan, of whom he had formed a good opinion in 
Mexico.” 

“ It was you, then, who did everything, for it was you who led Pruno- 
vaux to ruin himself dn taking the theatre for Mademoiselle Antonia.” 

“ I had no need to urge him, but I (lid not dissuade him. I wished 
that Monsieur de Maugars might be ruined.” 

“You have the merit of frankness, at least,” said Sousearricre, with 
contemptuous irony, for his patience was almost exhausted. “ Ami you 
doubtless imagine that you have only to kill Monsieur de Maugars, and 
then to fight with Estelan, the unfortunate man whom you have driven to 
despair, and, perhaps, with Aubijoux, who will not feel very proud of 
having been your friend when he learns that you have committed so many 
base actions. You think that it will be enough to say to them ‘ I have 
given you the gravest offence, but I offer you the satisfaction of a duel 
you think that you can fight one after another in the order best suited to 
your hatred. You arc mistaken, sir, you have lost the right of calling on 
an honest man to fight with you, and I swear c to you that the Count de 
Maugars shall not cross steel with you. Between him and an informer 
an encounter is impossible.” 

.“ Very well, then,” said Fredoc, coldly, “iu that case I will every- 
where proclaim his story and my own.” 

“ You. would dare to do that ?” 

“Why should I not? What have I to lose ? My repose, my position, 
my reputation ? What do they matter to me ? Do you think that I 
have been planning revenge for twenty years to be stopped by worldly 
considerations? No, sir, I shall not draw back. I shall go on to the 
bitter end. I wish to disgrace the man who has deprived me of my 
happiness. I wish to reveal the life, the past misconduct of the Couut 
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tie Maugars, who passes for a ‘knight without fear and without vo* 
proadi. 

You a ssert that my friend, my brc#her-in-arms, has committed acts 
for which he has cause to blush. This insult is a direct one for myself, 
and I will he the adversary you seek. We will fight, but I shall first call 
upon you to state your grievances. ”, 

“You wish to know what the Count de Maugars has done to me? 
Listen, sir, and when you have heard I will allow you to judge of my con- 
duct.’ ’ 

Sou scar rie re was scarcely able to contain himself. The tone which was 
assumed by M. Fredoc irritated him beyond measure, but he said to him- 
self at the same time that a man who spoke so openly and so loudly must at 
least be sustained l>y an earnest conviction that lie was in the right. 

“ 1 have already judged your conduct to be impardonabl^,” he replied, 
“but I am curious to know what you can bring forward to justify it. 
Kx plain yourself, sir.” 

“I have not any occasion to defend myself,” replied Fredoc. “I accuse 
another. Yes, I accuse Monsieur de Maugars, and I declare before 
Heaven and man that he has deserved to sutler all that he does sillier, and 
much more. I have told you that he stole my happiness from me. That 
is indeed the word. I was married and I was happy. He led my wife 
astray.” 

“ At least you were not his friend.” 

“ No, and I am glacl that I was not. I had never even seen him, when 
he returned to France after a long sojourn in America.” 

“ This,” thought Souscarriere, “ is the story that Maugars told me.” 

“ And here lie met my wife, I do not yet know how or where,” resumed 
Fredoc. “ Their acquaintance had lasted a year, when I discovered my 
misfortune — that I had been deceived by a woman whom I idolised, 
and who had once loved me herself. Monsieur de Maugars knew that we 
had made a love-match, although he did not know me ; his accomplice 
told him everything, just as she sacrificed everything to him. But ho 
cared little or nothing for the despair which he had brought upon ail 
honest man, or for the ruin of a woman who would never have failed in 
her duty had she not met with him. It was but one love-affair the more 
to him. He followed his own ideas as to morality ” 

“ Is it by such commonplace remarks as this,” exclaimed Souscarriere, 

* 1 that you undertake to excuse the course which you have pursued ? Do 
you take me for a fool, or for a country clown, who has always lived 
among savages ? Maugars^ morality has been like that of many other men 
in these days, and even in old times. I should not uphold it to any one, 
but I maintain that it is common, and that Maugars is not a monster. 
How do you know what allurements may have been used ? And, be that 
as it may, Maugars, you admit, did not know you. He did not direct his 
course with reference to you in that way.” 

“ You are pleading his cause, I see,” said Fredoc, bitterly. “ He would 
not undertake to do so himself. ” 

“ I do not wish to do so. I blame him very much. But when I com- 

F ire his wrong-doing to your cruel revenge I cannot but feel for him ; and 
declare that any man of feeling would be indignant at such long-delayed 
and refined revenge as yours, which strikes at the innocent to punish the 
guilty.” 

‘ ‘ Then, according to you, I had only to bear my sufferings and shame 
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In silence ? I ought to have imitated those husbands who so easily resign 
themselves to whatever befalls them.” 

“ J have said nothing of the kind. You had the right and it was your 
duty to attack Maugnrs when you discovered th.»t lie was the lover of 
your wife. Had you challenged him, then he would not have refused to 
fight with you: 1 know what you will reply, for 1 read the letter which 
you wrote to him. In that pretty missive you spoke of those who are 
silenced by a sword-thrust. You will say that you would still have been 
the only real sutlerer even in that ease.” 

“ No, sir, I do not say that, for if I had then been able to fight with 
Monsieur de Hangars, I would have forced him to accept a duel, face to 
face, two paces apart, and with only one pistol loaded.” 

“He would not have refused. I’ll guarantee. What prevented you 
from challenging him to a duel of this kind ? ” 

“He had tied from the country, taking my wife with him. The 
Atlantic ocean rolled between us. He sailed from Havre on the 19th of 
December, 1802, for New Orleans. When I received the letter in which 
my wife confessed everything, and told me of her departure, without 
stating where she was going, they were already on the sea.” 

“ But could you not have gone after him ? He would have given you 
satisfaction elsewhere as well as here.” 

“ When I know where he had gone, I learned that my unfortunate wife 
was dead.” 

“ Dead ! ” 

“ Yes, of yellow fever, six days after her arrival.” 

“ Maugars never told me all this ! It is impossible ! ” 

“Question him, sir. When he knows that you heard this from me, 
he will not dare to deny it. I could place the proof of his crimes heforo 
you ; and when I say crimes, the word is not too strong, for, not content 
with taking my wife away with him, he also stole my daughter. Do you 
understand now, sir, why I have not hesitated to revenge myself upon his 
child?” 

^ouscnrrU're was stunned. These revelations, coming one upon another 
from Frcdoc’s lips had completely overcome him. lie could not under- 
stand why, under the circumstances, Maugars should have concealed these 
strange facts from him, nor could he doubt their truth, for the most skil- 
ful actor cannot speak of such things with the emotion which Maugars’ 
victim now displayed. 

“ Your daughter!” repeated Souscarri6re. “Did ho take her. away 
too ? What did he do with her ? ” 

“ What he did with her mother. He killed her.” 

“ What is this that you dare to accuse him of ?” 

' “ Oh, he did not kill her with his own hand,” replied Frtfdoc, bitterly. 
“My daughter was attacked with yellow fever at the same time as my 
wife, and did not survive her for Jour-and -twenty hours. ‘ I have every 
date, and I can prove what 1 say. Do you pretend that your ‘friend is not 
responsible for the death of both of them ? ” 

“ He was very indirectly the cause, and you cannot say otherwise. Ho 
did not use force to take your wife to America, nor w as it his fault if your 
daughter chose to go with her.” 

“ My daughter was but two years old when she was taken from me.” 

“ Then it is the mother w ho was to blame. But my head whirls with 
all this; and 1 cannot talk of it. If, as I suppose, you wish me to carry 
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any message to Monsieur de Maugars, finish what you have to say. I will 
listen and then reply. ** 

“You ask me to tell you my story. It will not take long, and you will 
learn nothing that you have not already .guessed, but all the* same I will 
tlo as you ask. You have been told that my name is Yvrande. I was 
born in one of the southern provinces, and was an only son; my parents 
had what is called a fine fortune in the country. I lost them both when I 
was young, and found myself master of my own actions, when 1 came of 
age. I travelled about, for that was my passion. I spent fifteen years in 
seeing the world, and I was thirty-six years old when in 1858 I met a 
poor orphan in Mauritius, with whom I fell madly in love, and whom I 
married. 'Thirty months later my child was born, and I came to Paris 
intending to live here a year. I had never passed much time here till 
then; my wdfe was quite unacquainted with Franco. We had few friends, 
and did not wish to make any more. However, remained here ten 
months. My daughter had been delicate at first. I did not'feuspect any 
change in my wife's feelings. I was happy, and had made up my mind to 
reside in Paris. But I had business interests in Mauritius, and was 
making preparations to go there, when, one evening in December, on my 
return home I found no one there. I thought that some accident must 
have happened, that a murder had been committed. I looked everywhere. 

I ran about Paris like a madman, and had made up my mind to apply to 
the police, when a letter w r as brought to me and apprised me of my misfor- 
tune. The woman who had betrayed me begged me to forgive her, and 
entreated me to forget her : she did not tell me who had led her to commit 
this act, nor did she say to wdmt country she was being taken, and there 
was not a word in her letter about my daughter.” • 

“ This is almost incredible, and I must say that the* most guilty of 
all — — 

“ Was not my wife. She was altogether inexperienced and very young. 
She had been seduced in the most criminal sense of the term. But by 
what odious sophistry had he led her — this Maugars — to believe that she 
had the right to take my daughter from me, I cannot tell, still lie had no 
trouble in bewildering her mind after pervciting it. She idolised iho 
child, and believed that she loved the man who had ruined her. She 
carried away her daughter as a thing belonging to her, just as she carried 
away her wedding ring.” 

“ 1 shall not discuss the point with you. Why did you not follow' the 
fugitives at once? ” 

“ You forget that I did not know where to look for them. They had 
taken every precaution. TJie letter from my wife had been posted at 
Nantes, and they had sailed from Havre. I spent three months in a 
fruitless search, and when at last I discovered that my wdfe had taken 
passage on a ship bound for New Orleans, I received news of her death 
and of my daughter’s also.” 

“ Who told you of this ? ” 

“A French merchant, who lived at New Orleans. He said that they 
had been attacked by yellow fever, and that my wife, before her death, 
had begged him to inform me of all this. He sent me legalised papers 
from the French consulate there.” 

“ Did his letter say nothing of Maugars? ” 

“No, this man. was not acquainted with me; he simply said that 
Madame Yvrande and her child were attacked soon after arriving at New 
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Orleans by the terrible malady so prevalent there. He appeared to think 
that I had sent them to America. He told me at the same time, that he 
sent me, by a sailing vessel, a box containing a number of things which 
had belonged to my wife, and thip reached me soon after her letter.” 

“And were you satisfied with this information? Hid you not try to 
obtain further particulars ? ” 

‘ ‘ I wrote at once to the merchant to obtain more precise details. I 
asked him the name of the Frenchman who had arrived at the same time 
as Madame Yvrande. I did not receive any reply. But don’t imagine 
that I stopped at that. I went to H&vre, asked several questions, and 
learned the name of the vessel in which my wife had set sail on December 
19th. There were several passengers aboard. I saw the list, but how 
was I to guess which name was that of the man who had wronged me ? 
My wife had paid for her own passage and that of her child and a nurse, 
a negress whom we had brought with us from Mauritius.” 

“But the Count de M augurs’ name must have met your eyes in this 
list, and it was not a common one.” 

“ It was not there. He had given an assumed name.” 

Souscarri^re did not pretend to dispute this assertion, for he remembered 
that his friend had left for Louisiana, sailing from Havre in December, 
1802. 

“ I did more,” resumed Frc'doc. “ The ship would not return to 
France for a long time. It had gone to the West Indies after touching at 
New Orleans. 1 set out and found it at La Martinique. There the 
captain told me that the lady who had taken passage with a little girl 
and a coloured woman appeared to be very intimate with a Frenchman 
called Durand, who sard that he was of commercial avocations. This was 
all that he could telbme. However, he described the man’s appearance.” 

“And' that coincides with the appearance of Maugars ?” asked Sous- 
carri6re, who was listening with the closest attention. 

“Feature for feature, as much later on I was fully able to ascertain. 
From La Martinique I went to New Orleans. There fresh annoyances 
awaited me. The merchant who had written to me was dead, and the 
fever had become an epidemic. The consul assured me that the papers 
declaring the death of my wife and daughter were correct, and said that 
they had died at an interval of two days at a French hotel, the landlord 
of which was with my wife at the last moment. But I was never aide to 
find out what had become of the Frenchman, Durand, nor of the negress 
Aurore, who had both left the city on the day after the funeral. 1 re- 
turned to France in despair.” 

“ But I cannot detect in this story any certajn proof that it was Maugars 
who did all this,” exclaimed Souscarri6re. 

“ Wait, and you will not doubt it. I resolved to remain in Paris, for 
I had not given up the thought that one day I might meet the mail who 
had wronged me ; but I was obliged to return to Mauritius to sell a house 
which I had bought when T married. I was detained several years on the 
island by business. I was then obliged to go to India, and 5 returned to 
France only when the war began. I remained in the south till 71. 
Chance took me to Marseilles, where I m.et Louis Vallouris. In the little 
town whore I was born I found Brigitte again, living on some money left- 
her by my father. Nine years before, I had seen her as I passed by, and 
I had then had my wife and daughter with me. I tocher of my troubles, 
and asked her to come with me to Paris, to which she consented. X 
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needed a devoted and reliable confidential servant. Brigitte belongs to a 
family of old servants who owed everything to my people ; she had been 
brought up in the same house as myself, and her devotion is almost 
worship.” 

“ She has proved that,” thought Souscarriero to himself. “ To write 
such letters is carrying one’s attachment rather too far.” 

“ When she learned the facts, Brigitte felt the same hatred that I did 
for the man who had misled my wife.” 

“ But 1 say again that I see no proof that the seducer was the Count 
de Man gars. ” 

“ One day I was looking for my marriage certificate, which was among 
other papers in a casket which my wife had taken away with her, and 
which had been sent hack to me from New r Orleans, when my hand acci- 
dentally touched a spring, and in the casket, which had a double bot- 
tom, I found ” 

“ Letters from Maugars ? ” 

“ Letters with his signature, which told mo all I had so^yainly sought 
to discover. The projected flight to America was discussed in them, and 
the fact was mentioned that Monsieur de Maugars had an estate there. 
He told my wife that she would never bo found, and .to induce her to 
make up her mind to go with him, lie promised her to love her daughter 
as his own. ” 

“Still, her death wais no fault of his,” muttered Souscarriere. 

“ She would be alive now if he had not stolen her from me. Let mo 
finish. I have little to add. When I made this discovery I had been 
living for six months *in Baris in these rooms. When 1 left Mauritius to 
go to India I took another name. I washed to break with a 'painful 
past, and I had not lost all hope of revenge. t I W'as rich, and alto- 
gether independent, as I had not a relative or friend in the world. 
Those whom I had formerly known had quite forgotten me. I made 
acquaintances, as it is easy to do in Parisian society, which only requires 
that a man should have good manners and be agreeable. I had given 
myself out to be an old bachelor, who had got over the gaieties of life, but 
who still loved the young, and I lived at a club most of my time, as idle 
and isolated men so often do.” 

“ It w’as there that you became acquainted with my nephew '( ’’ 

* ‘ I have alw r ays liked him. ” 

“ He liked you. It w r as a poor return to place him in the atrocious 
situation in which he now finds himself.” 

“ Fatality brought him in the w r ay of my revenge. But Heaven is my 
witness, that if I could repair the harm I have done him, I ” 

“Go on, sir. Your regrets arc but an additional insult. Why did 
you not at once challenge *Monsicur de Maugars ? ” 

“I thought at first that I w^ould do so. I do not know whether lie 
w r ould have given me satisfaction for the wrong he had done me, for ten 
years had elapsed, and he might not have done so without being blamed. 
You w’ould not have advised him to fight with me.” 

“ A mail can always be forced to light ; with Maugars, who is by no 
means patient, nothing could be easier.” 

“ I learned that after my w ife’s death he had married a creole, and that 
he had a daughter whose age w*as about the same as my daughter’s would 
have been. I also learned that his w r ife died in Louisiana, and that as 
soon as he became a widower he returned with his daughter to France. * 
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„This girl was eleven years old when I saw her for the first time. I had 
found out where her father dived and was watching for him, intending to 
insult and fight with him. He lives where he now is. I saw him come 
out with a lovely girl, whose grace and beauty brought back the recol- 
lection of the angel I had lost. My heart seemed to contract, and I could 
not strike the man who had outraged me in a way which his life only 
could repair. 1 waited.” 

“ To prepare an abominable revenge. Really, sir, you understand 
feelings in a way which ” 

“ Oh, I do not ask you to excuse me, for you cannot understand me. 
You are not a father. You do not, know what I have suffered. I had 
begun by cursing my wife, and had almost succeeded in forgetting her. 
That wound had almost healed, but 1 had never ceased for a single day to 
mourn for my daughter. I saw her ever before me, and I called upon 
lier name. It seemed to me that I liad just lost her. I used to kiss her 
portrait — a little miniature which shoved her as she was when she was 
taken from me — it was all that remained to me of her. I endured this 
torture for eighteen years, and the latter ones have been those in which 
I have suffered the most. The happiness of the Count dc Mau gars exas- 
perated my feelings. Every time that I met him with his daughter I felt 
as though my heart was being torn from my breast. I said to myself : 
* There he is — lie who robbed me of all that I held dear. He is happy, 
and I am alone in the world. My daughter was thrown into some un- 
known grave, and .1 had not even the consolation of carrying a few flowers 
to lay them upon the soil above her poor little body, for no one can tell 
me where it is.’ ” 

TheVe are words which no one can hear without emotion, and as Frcdoc 
spoke Souscarriere could not but feel with him, although the old soldier’s 
was no tender nature. ' 

“Your nephew, sir,” added Fr6doc, “has no doubt told you that I 
was gay, that I never excused myself from any of those parties into which 
the young enter so eagerly, and that no one took me to be sixty years old. 
These who saw me at such times little guessed the tortures of my souk 
And this has gone on for years.” 

“ And in order to cease suffering yourself, you made up your mind to 
torture my friends?” said Souscarriere. bitterly. “If you had only 
attacked Man gars, against whom you had really cause for complaint — but 
there is Madeleine, poor Estelan, too, and my nephew, what had they 
done to you? My nephew, you say yourself, was almost intimate with you. ” 

“ You do not know what hatred is when it has grown old in a suffering 
heart. I was naturally kind and loving. Ever since I came into the 
world I have done all the good it has been in my power to do. I still 
pass half my time in comforting the wretched and helping the poor. I 
am called in this neighbourhood ‘the father of the poor.’ The mere I 
did to revenge myself, the more I did to help the sorrowful. It seemed 
to me that I made up for it in that way. Yes, I have been fierce in my 
hatred, unjust to others who were not guilty, and to reach my enemy I 
have trodden all human feelings under foot, and have struck blindly at 
the innocent. l)o not believe, however, that I long meditated upon my 
pitiless plan. I laid it one day when I met Louis Vallouris, and re- 
membered that he had been accused of theft. The Neufger mains thought 
him a good match for Mademoiselle de Maugars, whose dowry was but 
small. I did not at once determine to revenge myself by allowing him 
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to marry her and then denouncing him. J even wrote a letter — in order 
to prevent him from marrying her — in which I told the public prosecutor 
that a man named Yallouris, who had been long looked for as guilty of 
theft at Marseilles in 1870, had arrived in Paris. Had Estelan been 
arrested then, Monsieur de Maugars and his daughter would have no 
cause to complain. They did not even know him at that time. I believed 
him to be guilty, and 1 fancied that I» was doing Aubijoux a service in 
removing an adventurer from his path. 1 did not, however, state that 
Vallouris was called Estelan, and that he lived in the Hue de Koine.” 

“ Why not? ” 

“ 1 will be frank, and say that the information which I gave was a kind 
of compromise between conscience, and hatred. 1 trusted to chance. 
I said to myself: ‘if tin's Vallouris is arrested it is because Heaven forbids 
this revenge.’ Unfortunately, the public prosecutor had other matters on 
hand besides this old allair. My letter remained in a box with the rest of 
liis letters. Vallouris was not even disturbed, and some months later lie 
was betrothed to Mademoiselle de Maugars. My anger rose up afresh at 
this, but 1 still hesitated to use the poisoned weapon which to had placed 
in my hand. On the day before the marriage 1 was still undecided, 
lint an accidental meeting diovc me to frenzy. I was going along the Hue 
Dronot when Mademoiselle de Maugars went into the municipal offices to 
go through the civil ceremony of marriage. I was wounded to the heart. 
Hie looked so happy and beautiful, and 1 thought of my poor dead 
child. I said to myself that if the father of the happy bride had not 
deprived me of my child, I, too, might have married her to a man whom 
she would have loved, ami that 1 might have enjoyed her happiness and 
have ended my life Reside her — that life made up of suffering by the 
Count de Maugars’ fault. Thus I let my anger get the better of. ine, and 
that evening the public prosecutor received circumstantial information, 
as you know.” 

»Souscarriere,more touched than he wished to appear, had not interrupted 
these final words. Still, the narrative which he had just heard did not 
clear Fredoe in liis mind. 

“Let it be as you say,” he exclaimed, abruptly; “I admit that you 
mny not have dwelt long upon this odious act, the first of a long series of 
cruelties ; but the letter which caused the ruin of that unfortunate Estelan, 
ami which led to the present position of Monsieur de Maugars, is a thing 
which you cannot excuse. ” 

“ I have but one word to say as to that, and it is not to justify myself, 
but to make you understand how one thing followed upon another, and led 
me further than T had meant to go. You told me that your nephew would 
marry Mademoiselle de Maugars if she became a widow. ’ It was this 
imprudent remark which suggested to me a way of making my revenge 
complete. The suicide irrthe Bois gave me a chance by which I profited, 
and I had but to introduce Prunevaux to Antonia to make him squander 
Monsieur de Maugars’ money by bringing her before the public. It 
seemed as though fate held out tiie snare which caused me to transgress’ 
the commandment to forgive our enemies. This is all that I have to say, 
sir. I do pot dispute your opinion, and I can bear the responsibility of 
my own acts. I will merely add that I have always intended to present 
myself before Monsieur de Maugars, and say to him — ‘I have done this. 
Let us fight, and kill me if you can.' The letter which X wrote to him & 
few days ago proves what I tell you now,” 
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“It was anonymous, like thct others.” 

“ I did not sign it, as Monsieur d’Estelan ’s fate was not then settled. 
But it is so now. The time has come for me to show myself, and as an 
unforeseen occurrence lias brought you here, I request you, sir, to tell 
Monsieur de Maugars all that I have said to you.” 

“And to challenge him ?” 

“ I have already said so.” 

“ Then you think that the duel with him will settle everything ! ” 

“ I am at the disposal of all whom I have offended.” 

“ I do not hesitate to say that I hope that one or the other of us may 
put a bullet into your head, or six inches of steel into your body. It will 
be Kstclan, my nephew, or me, and it .matters little which of us it is. You 
are condemned to death, and you will die. But that is not enough. 
Everybody shall know what you are, that the Monsieur Fredoc who 
passed for a gentleman has stooped to acts of great baseness. You turn 
pale, sir. I have touched the right spot, and I really begin to think that 
you ought to be allowed to live, for you will sutler far more, and besides 
you do not deserve to die lighting, like a soldier before the enemy.” 

“You are mistaken,” replied Fredoc, “I cannot sutler more than I 
have done, for Heaven has afflicted me so deeply that the contempt of my 
fellow creatures could not move me in the least. Whether they bless or 
curse me is indifferent to me. I have already formed my opinion of my 
own course of action.” 

“ And do you excuse it ? ” 

“ I shall not reply. You now know everything. I am at Monsieur de 
Maugars’ orders and at yours. ” 

“ I have but one more question to ask,” said Rouscarriere, taking his 
lmt, which he had placed upon a chair. “ You told me just now that you 
met Kstclan last night at Aubijoux’s house. I saw him myself yesterday 
morning.” 

‘ ‘ I am aware of that. ” 

“ Then, if he spoke of the conversation we had together, he must have 
told you that 1 advised him not to attempt to compel his wife to live 
with him.” 

“ Aubijoux told me that, and asked my advice.” 

“ Then I should like to know what you advised him to do, and what 
are his intentions.” 

“Aubijoux thought that Kstclan ought to give up his wife and fight 
with Monsieur de Bantru.” 

“lie was right.” 

“ 1 <!<> not agree with him.*' 

“ Then you urged Kstclan to use force, to compel his wife to live with 
him.” 

“ I advised him not to challenge Monsieur de'Bautru, who is not called 
upon to meet him. Monsieur de Bautru was free to love Monsieur do 
Maugars’ daughter, as he believed her to be a widow. Ho did not know- 
ingly give offence to Monsieur d’Estelan, as he supposed him to be dead. 
As regards the course which Monsieur d’Estelan ought to pursue as to his 
wife, L have no advice to give. But I did not hide my opinion, which is 
that he would be. very wrong in supposing that she would be touched by 
resignation on his part, «and voluntarily return to him.” 

“ The conclusion is that he ought to employ the police. I fully ex- 
pected that you would say so. And I suppose that Monsieur d’Estelan 
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will follow' this plan. It remains for us to prevent this scandalous 
proceeding, if possible. I leave you now, sir, and shall not see you in this 
place again. I am now' going to the Count de Maugars, and I shall faith- 
fully repeat all you have said. He shall decide what is to be done, for his 
cause is mine, and I will inform you of his decision.” 

“ I shall await it,” replied Fre'doc, calmly. 

Souscarriere turned aw r ay, and went out, closing the door behind him 
with such violence that Brigitte ran into the ante-room quite startled. 

Bautru’s uncle gave the ever-devoted housekeeper an angry look, and 
hastened down the stairs, muttering : 

“ Fredoc is a monster, but Maugars only told me part of the truth. To 
take away his wife and his child too w r as unheard-of cruelty. Poor Made- 
leine ! she has to suffer for her father’s acts. The devil fly away with all 
seducers ! ” 


VI. 

Madeleine had almost been killed by the shock wdiich the sight of 
Kstelan had caused her. She had remained unconscious for more than an 
hour, and could not be taken to her father’s house until tlje evening. 

M. de Maugars passed the night with her, and Souscarrifcre offered his 
services at every moment. They both did what they could to console and 
calm her. They did not succeed, however ; the poor girl wept bitterly, 
and wished herself dead. Her cries of grief were heartrending. On 
the next day, when yielding to the physical prostration which follows 
upon excessive grief she at last fell asleep, the two friends consulted 
together. The situation was a painful one, and they could not find a w T ay 
out of it. On the evening before, they had hoped to get rid of Kstelan by 
leaving the country at once. They had made up their minds to go to La 
Breteche and arrange there to take passsage on board of*a steamer from 
Saint-Nazaire. 

Bautru, who was in a state of utter dejection, was preparing for his 
departure, having decided to enlist in the Chasseurs d’Afrique, and lie had 
the courage not to attempt to see the woman w hom fatality bound to u 
husband she no longer loved. 

Madeleine had been alarmed and then grieved by Guy’s absence, and 
Souscarri6rc had been at great pains to give plausible reasons for his re- 
maining away. He spoke of matters which unfortunately kept him 
away from Paris, and a3 Madeleine did not fully credit what he said, ho 
pretended that Guy meant to surprise her, and would come to see her in 
An jou.before they sailed. 

The plan which Souscarriere and Maugars had formed w'as to leave 
Madeleine in ignorance of *Estelan’s existence, to persuade her to leave 
France, and then only to reveal the truth to her. It could not be always 
kept from her, and M. de Maugars intended to tell her everything when 
the vessel which was bearing them to Louisiana had set sail. 

The tw r o friends had flattered themselves that they would thus rid 
themselves of Kstelan, who would probably seek his wife as soon as he 
was set at liberty. Souscarriere had inquired and found out that the 
hearing of witnesses and the examination of Kangouze would occupy some 
time, and, as justice does not dismiss accused prisoners very easily, 
Kastelan could not leave jail before three or four days or a week. 

Krc this delay was over, Monsieur de Maugars and his daughter would 
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be at La Bretdche. Souscarrifere, who would remain in Paris, under* 
took to hold out against Estelan and detain him, meaning, if necessary, to 
send him to look for his wife after she was gone. 

The father and daughter had left Vcsinet for their old rooms on the 
Place de la Trinite, and they had intended to leave Paris on the day after 
that terrible morning when Madeleine again beheld the husband whom 
she believed to be dead. He rose up suddenly before her in the pri\ate 
room at the Grand Hdtel, and it then became necessary to tell Madeleine 
all that had happened since the morning of her wedding. 

Sousearriere opened the conference with Maugars by telling him of his 
altercation with Estelan, and he did not conceal from the count that ho 
had promised that the young man should see his wife and speak w r ith her. 
To his great surprise Maugars made no objection to this ; he did not dis- 
pute his son-in-law’s right to demand an interview. 

There had been a change in the count’s mind, since he could no longer 
doubt Estelan ’s innocence. Feelings of more just a character had taken 
the place of his savage hatred. lie admitted his own wrong-doing, and 
regretted having given way to the anger which had been the caus u of 
Estelan’s leap from the window. He was almost willing to admit that he 
only had himself to accuse for the troubles which had followed since that 
day. But he was not yet ready to give up Madeleine. lie regretted 
that she loved Guy dc Bautru, as they could not marry, but he was 
reluctant to resign her to Louis d’Estclan. ITe therefore agreed with 
Sousearriere as to a plan of departure when the interview between 
Madeleine and Estelan bad taken place. 

Ho.wevcr, the two friends determined that Madeleine should finally 
decide for herself. If, as they hoped, she preferred exile, Sousearriere 
undertook to arrange, for her departure with Maugars- -with or with- 
out Kstclan’s permission. If, on the contrary, Madeleine submitted, it 
would be for her to regulate as she pleased the sad life which this enforced 
marriage condemned her to endure. And it was to the interest of all 
the parties to put an end to this intolerable suspense. So, without con- 
culting Madeleine, who was sleeping, but with the consent of Maugars, 
Sousearriere wrote to Estelan that lie w as at liberty to call upon his wife 
in the afternoon, and he gave the letter to a trusty messenger. 

This having been done, the count asked his friend to undertake a dis- 
agreeable mission in his place. 

The Marchioness do Puygarrault had remained at Vesinct. Maugars 
had not thought fit to tell her of the recent events which had upset ail his 
plans. He knew his cousin’s disposition, and was anxious to avert painful 
scones and useless recrimination. She had already declared that she would 
not accompany Madeleine and her cousin to Anjou, or leave her residence 
in the environs of Paris to go and “perch among owls,” which she said was 
what they intended to do. The ex-colonel, however, did not care about 
angry words. He did not trouble himself with the old dowager's assaults, 
ami did not shrink from the task of telling her to what extreme measures 
her relatives had been driven. 

So after breakfast lie started off to Vcsinet, leaving M. de. Maugars to 
prepare his daughter for a painful interview. Little did Sousearriere think 
that chance would bring him in the way of the invisible enemy who had 
worked all this evil. 

Maugars had forgotten that such an enemy existed, for his mind was 
entirely engrossed with the sad troubles of the present. The count was no 
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longer the haughty man of former days. His pride had given way under 
all the troubles he had met with, and his temper had become less aggres- 
sive. He no longer attempted to struggle, or hoped for anything good, 
but allowed himself to drift along the tide of events which he could not 
control. 

Tlie certainty which he had slowly arrived at, of the wrong manner in 
which he had treated Estelan, had much to do with the giving way of his 
stern will. 

Alter Souscarrifcre’s departure, when the count found himself alone in 
the room where he had received the detective who had called to arrest his 
son-in-law, he called himself to account, repented of his violent proceed- 
ings, pitied Estelan, and decided that he owed him reparation, lie there- 
upon resolved not to influence the decision of Madeleine in any way. He 
was, however, obliged to prepare her for the interview with her husband. 
As soon as Estelan received Souscarriere’s letter, he would certainly ap- 
pear, and the count, who knew Madeleine’s character, was positive that 
she would not refuse to receive him. > 

Madeleine, as yet, knew nothing of what awaited her, but she seemed 
to apprehend something all the morning, and she had watched her father 
and Souscarricre as though she tremblingly awaited unpleasant revelations 
of some kind or other. 

44 What an awakening! ” said M. de Maugars to himself, as he leaned 
upon a table, holding his head in his hands. “And how shall I confess 
that it was my anger that lias led to all this ? ” 

He had been questioning himself thus for some time, and the daylight 
was already waning as. he still asked himself how lie could make the com- 
munication least painful to his daughter. Suddenly a slight noigd made 
him turn his head. Madeleine was before him, pale, but calm. She 
had not taken of!’ her mourning attire, and had found strength to dress 
herself, as if she had foreseen that Estelan would appear.* She threw her- 
self into her father’s arms, and their tears mingled; but she soon regained 
her self-possession, and she spoke while M. de Maugars still wept. 

“ Why do you grieve so much, father?” she said softly. “Do you 
think that I shall fail to do my duty?” 

“ Your duty, poor child !” exclaimed the count. 44 You do not know 
to what sacrifices you condemn yourself. Your husband lias the right to 
take you away from all those whom you love. And lie will enforce this 
right.” 

“ He will not expect me to leave you.” 

44 You arc mistaken. He hates me, and he has reason to hate me.” 

* * Hates you! That is impossible; you are too good and kind. You 
chose ton because you thought that he would make me happy.” 

“ You do not know— you cannot know. Listen, Madeleine, and prepare 
to suffer even more than you have suffered so far. Your husband has been 
accused of having committed a theft.” 

“ What do you say ? ” ' 

44 The truth. He was about to be arrested when you left the church. 
It was I who received the detective, who displayed a warrant, speaking of 
events which occurred ten years ago. I believed that Estelan was guilty. 
I handed him a pistol and hade him blow out his brains.” 

44 What ! without hearing him or asking him ” 

44 His explanations did not satisfy me as to his innocence. I reproached 
him with what he had done. I was hard and unjust. Then he threw 
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himself out of the window to which you were hastening when I held you 
hack, for I had just seen him lying upon the ground covered with blood, 
and I thought that he was dead. I wished to spare you the horrid sight. 
Some hours afterwards I heard that he had survived the fall. I did not 
tell you of it, for then I must also have told you that the mail whose name 
you bore was accused of theft. * Forgive me, Madeleine — forgive me for 
my lack of courage ! ” 

“It was I who was cowardly, father. I ought to have torn myself 
from your arms and have begged you to take me to the body in which life 
still lingered. Instead of that I wept and fainted, and was as cowardly 
as I was yesterday when I again beheld the man whom I had forgotten far 
too soon.” 

“Do not blame yourself, Madeleine. Who could have met with such 
shocks without giving way? Excuse me for having doubted your power of 
endurance. 1 ought not to have concealed anything from you. I ought 
to have told you that your husband was living, that he was accused of a 
disgraceful act, and I ought then to have taken you to America.” 

“ You asked me to go, and I agreed to do so. I should have refused if 
I had known that I was not a widow. I would not have abandoned my 
husband when he was unjustly persecuted.” 

“ Yes, unjustly indeed. The truth is known at last. The true culprit 
has been found. Estelan is cleared and is free.” 

“ He has been in prison, then, and I did not know it ! ” 

“He only remained there a few days, and we did not know it till it 
was too late to tell you. We have been overwhelmed by unheard-of 
fatalities. A shoi't time after Estelan disappeared, a man who bad just 
killed himself was found in the Bois de Boulogne, and was supposed to be 
your husband. I myself thought that this man was Estelan. Later on I 
believed that you might become happy by marrying again, and that was 
why I encouraged you to love Guy de Bautru. ” 

“Do not speak of him,” said Madeleine. 

“I succeeded only too well,” said Maugars, bitterly, “for you love him, 
and you have no right to do so. Do you understand my despair ? Do you 
understand how 1 curse myself for being tlie cause of your misfortunes, 
and having placed you in the most painful situation possible ? I idolise 
you, Madeleine, but I have been your executioner.” 

“You, father? I swear to you that I have no feeling towards you but 
one of gratitude. I was a child, and I allowed you to guide my fate, 
llow could I know that the feeling I had for Guy de Bautru was love ? I 
know it now, but Heaven forbid that I should reproach you for having 
approved of this affection too late. I shall ever bless you, father, aiul you 
must promise me that we shall never part. ” 

“Never, if you wish that I should remain with you, Madeleine. It 
depends upon you to bring back the happy days of your girlhood and to 
return to Louisiana, where you were born, and where I still own an estate, 
on which we can both live, and where no one will look for us. The past 
will seem but an evil dream. Our friend Souscarrifcre has prepared every- 
thing for our departure, and no one will know where we are. going. »Say 
but the word, and in a few days we shall be on the sea.” 

“ Would you go away without my husband ? ” asked Madeleine. 

. “ He would refuse to go with you. I tell you that he hates me and 
will never forgive me the wrong T have done him. Estelan would refuse 
to live with me. Between him and me you must make your choice.” 
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Madeleine hung her head without replying. She was weeping.. 

“Yes,” resumed the count with an emotion which made his voice 
tremble, “between him and me ; for Guy de Bautru must be spoken of 
between us no more. He is going to Africa. You must sacrifice your 
love to your husband, who lias suffered unjustly, but you are not called 
upon to sacrifice your father to him. H«e ought not to have concealed 
himself. He ought to have let us know that he was alive, instead of 
leaving us without news of him.” 

In speaking thus Maugars forgot — and perhaps lie did so voluntarily — 
that his son-in-law had so often wandered around his house at Vesinet 
and thrown flowers to Madeleine. But he had many reasons for not being 
impartial. 

“He did not know, perhaps, that I believed him to be dead,” said 
Madeleine. 

“You defend him!” exclaimed the count. “You will perhaps say 
that it was natural for him to appear now, after haying abandoned you 
when he feared to show himself, that lie can claim you ,$t3 a master 
claims a slave ? ” 

“Poes lie know that I love Monsieur de Bautru?” asked the young 
girl, with an effort. 

“He does. Souscarrierc told him so, and also that Ins nephew had 
ceased to visit you, and was going to Algiers and would not return. A 
gentleman, in Es tel all’s place, would not have consented to be outdone in 
generosity. He would not attempt to take forcible possession of a heart 
that no longer belongs to him. He would not present himself in the 
name of the law.” * 

“ Has he done so ? ” 

“ He will do so. When lie saw you fall senseless at his feet he took 
pity upon you, and waited to use his rights until you were able to receive 
him. But he wishes to see you; he demands it. Our friend thought it 
best that I should not oppose this demand, and I have consented to it.” 

“ He will come here, then?” asked Madeleine, starting. 

“ Yes, he is coming.” 

“To-day?” 

“ In an hour — peiliaps before. Souscarricre wrote to him this morning 
that my house was open to him. I have been asking myself all day 
whether you will be able to bear the interview which we have had the 
weakness to agree to. ” 

“I must do so,” replied Madeleine, firmly, “and I wish to receive him 
alone. ” 

“ I ^igrec with you as to that. I prefer not to see him for fear of being 
unable to control myself. You do not intend, I hope, to humble yourself 
to this man whom you lion oh red by marrying ? ” 

Madeleine did not reply. She had a truer sense of the situation than 
her father, and intended to appeal to her husband’s feelings, and ask him 
to judge her. Slie saw that her father would not give way as to the sepa- 
ration from himself and the departure for Louisiana. And on the other 
hand she despaired of inducing Kstelan to yield to Maugars. 

A servant came in, at this moment, bringing Kstelan ’s card. 

“Ask the gentleman to wait a moment,” said M. de Maugars, “and 
do not receive any one else, unless it should be Monsieur Sousearriere, ” 
Then, when the servant had left the study, he added: “ He is there,” and 
pointed to the door which communicated with the drawing-room. 
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Madeleine turned pale, but replied without hesitation: “I will go to 
him.” 

“ Promise me that you will not let him tear you from your father,” 
said the count in a hoarse voice. 

“ I swear that I love you more than anything else in the world, and 
that I shall always love you, happen what may,” replied Madeleine. And 
she went into the drawing-room where her husband awaited her. 

M. do Man gars was strongly tempted to follow lier, but lie remembered 
that he had promised bis t elan, through Souscarriin e, that he should si c hia 
wife alone, and he had power enough over himself not to leave the study. 

Estelan was standing, and looked as cold anil as formal as a judge. 
Frcdoe’s advice had borne its fruit. On the day before, when Estelan had 
seen Madeleine swooning in tlic Count lie Maugars’ arms, be bad rushed 
forward to help her, and, if Souscarriere bad not checked his impulse then, 
he might have fallen at her feet, and the scene would have ended, if not in 
reconciliation, at least in peace. When Estelan consulted Aubijoux lie 
was inclined to condone the past. He was inclined to he generous and 
indulgent, and to wait until Madeleine had forgotten a love which could 
not have taken such deep root in her heart in so short a time. 

lie admitted that he had been wrong in not letting her know aught of 
Ilia situation during the interval between his release and their wedding. 
But Frcdoc’s aphorisms concerning women had entered the husband's 
wounded heart like arrows. Fredoc had cynically declared that women 
ought never to he yielded to, and tliat none hut madmen used entreaty 
with them. He had declared that they were without gratitude, and only 
cared for those who forced them to obey. He. had maintained that if 
Estelan did not enforce his rights, Madeleine would ridicule him with her 
lover. And so the husband now arrived firmly resolved to put into 
practice the imperious theories of the hitter old man. 

“ 1 have not' ccAne here to ask you to explain your conduct,” he began 
abruptly, and in a harsh tone ; “ I do not expect you to ask me to account 
for mine. Your father and his friend must have told you everything. I 
have come to take you away, madame.” 

“ T am ready to go with you,” replied Madeleine, at once. 

Estelan started. He had not expected to find her so calm and re- 
signed, and the submission of the Count de Maugars’ daughter touched 
him even more than it surprised him. He almost (‘hanged his tone, hut 
rebelling against a feeling which he took for weakness, he resumed: “I 
thought that you loved Monsieur de Bautru ? ” 

“ I have loved him and I still love him ; but I shall compel myself to 
forget him.” 

“ But you are not sure of being able to succeed ? ” 

“ 1 am sure of being able to do my duty, and my duty is to obey you.” 

“ Then it is only from duty that you consent to he my wife ? You did 
not speak to me like that before the law gave me a right over you. No 
•one. compelled you to hear me, and I had the folly to imagine that you 
married me because you loved me.” 

“ You were not wrong.” 

“ And your feelings have changed in less time than it took me to please 
you. They will perhaps change again. One of your defenders held out 
that consoling prospect to me. Of what kind of wax is your heart made 
that itp impressions are effaced as easily as footsteps in the sand ? The 
wind that blows away the old love brings you the seed of the new. And 
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yon talk to me of duty. Do you think that J’ours consists in that paltry 
word — duty ? ” 

“ I should not have pronounced such a word if you had not said, * I re- 
quire you to come with me. * ” 

“ Ought I to have said, *1 beg of you,* and have knelt at your feet 
when I have a right to exact? You have betrayed me; I have been 
slandered, tracked, and shamed. It is tfie fault of your father that I 
have .suffered like this, for it was he who was the real cause of my being 
accused, and it was he who drove me away to leave the field open for his 
friend’s nephew. And you expect me to come here as a supplicant ? He 
perhaps thought so, and no doubt you have told him that you would re- 
ceive me by obliging me to submit to his caprices in order to win your 
favour.” 

“I have said nothing to my father that I have not said to you.” 

“ Will you deny that he wishes to take you to Louisiana with him?” 

“ He has never thought of taking me away in spite of you.” 

“ Hut if I allowed you to go with him you would gladly go ? ” 

“ 1 shall never do anything with gladness now. 1 have suffered, and I 
still suffer as much as you do.” 

“ Y oil suffer because you arc separated from Monsieur de Bautru ! ” 
exclaimed Kstelan, in a bitter tone. • 

“ I have suffered through you, for I have wept for you and you allowed 
me to weep. Your silence left me free to give way to feelings which were 
stronger than my own will. A letter fioin you would have saved me. but 
you lived and I did not know it. You hid yourself from me as though you 
thought that I made common cause with your enemies.” 

“ Question your father. If lie is truthful lie will tell you that 1 ijevcr 
ceased to think of you for one moment. lie knows that very well, for ho 
is aware that I was arrested at the Saint- Lazare station at the moment 
when I was taking my ticket for Vtsinet. i went there every evening and 
passed my nights in gazing at the villa where you lived.” 

“ but you did not enter it.” 

“ Had I done so, your father would have received me just as he would 
receive me now if I appeared before him, and you would have fainted just 
as you did yesterday at the Grand Hotel. No, I did not attempt to npe k 
to you, for 1 did not imagine that you had been led to believe that 1 was 
dead, and I had the folly to rely upon you. I said to myself : ‘ Thu heait 
makes no mistake. Her woman’s instinct will tell her that I have serious 
reasons for not showing myself, and she will know that I do not forget 
lu r, since every morning she will find fresh flowers upon her favourite 
bench.’” 

“ What ! were those flowers ” 

“ 1 bought them. I climbed over the railing while you slept. And I 
remained all night in the woods looking up at your windows. I was a 
fool, was I not ? When I caught a glimpse of you I took away a full 
store of happiness with me, which consoled me for the frightful position 
in which your father’s violence had placed me. One evening, to spare 
you a paiuful scene, I fled from a man.” 

“ VVas th'at you ? ” exclaimed Madeleine. 

“Yes, it was I ; I saw you and you saw me. You were walking about 
with this man, who set out in pursuit of me. Y 7 ou went with him into 
the green-liouse, which is at the end of the garden. This man - I did not 
know it then— is the one whom you loved and still love. But why speak 
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of the past ? I live, I am at liberty, and I can walk with my head erect ; 
your father himself dares not dispute my rights. You have said that you 
are ready to follow me. I ought, perhaps, to take you at your word and 
remove you from this house at once. Your father did not grant me any 
time when lie handed me a revolver and bade me use it against myself. 
He refused to listen to my explanations ; he summoned me to kill myself 
without allowing me time to bid you farewell. I shall be less cruel than 
he was. I will give you three days to prepare to leave him, and I charge 
you to explain what I require of you. 1 am going away. My interests 
are in Mexico. I am going to return there, and as a woman’s place is at 
her husband’s side, you will go with me. If I decide to remain there, 
you will remain also. If 1 return 'to Europe, we will return together. In 
one word, wherever I go you will follow.” 

“ It is my duty,” replied Madeleine, “ and I have already told you that 
I shall do it. ” 

“ Yes, it is your duty and your punishment at the same time. I do 
not require that you should love me, but that you should go wherever I 
go. As for your father, he shall do as lie pleases. I would not prevent 
him from living in the country where you live. I would not even prevent 
you from seeing him. I only ask you never to speak of him to me. I 
shall interfere* if I find that he tries to take you away from my authority 
to subject you to his own. As for his friends who are yours also, I hope 
that they will not have the audacity to come where I am. Monsieur 
£fouscarri6re has given me his word that liis nephew is going away ” 

“And he told the truth,” said a loud voice, now heard at the same 
moment as the sound of an opening door, and Sousearrierc burst into the 
room. 

“Why are you here, sir?” asked Estelan, angrily; “you promised 
not to disturb my interview with my wife.” And as he spoke lie went 
towards Sousearrierc in a threatening manner. 

“Sol did,” replied Sousearrierc, “ but you will thank me when I tell 
you why I have come. I now know the wretch who informed against 
you.” 

“Who is he?” 

“ It is Monsieur Fredoc, the friend of your friend Monsieur Aubijoux 
— Monsieur Fredoc, whom you said yesterday that you did not know, but 
who knows you very well. ” 

“ When you mentioned him I did not remember that I had ever seen 
him before, but I did meet him a few days after I came to Paris. You 
cannot make me believe that he has been so vilianous as to ” 

“Ask him. He will tell you all that lie told me. It was not at you 
that lie aimed in all this ; it was the Count de Maugars whom he pursued 
with his hatred. He only denounced you tq dishonour the count, and if 
ho invented a diabolic stratagem to make us believe that you were dead 
it was because he wished to complete his revenge by injuring your wife 
as well. He knew that my nephew ” 

“ Enough, sir ! Do you swear that this story is not made up to turn me 
from the design which I have formed ” 

“None of us wish to deprive you of your authority over your wife. 
Madeleine, I am sure, has said as much. This man lives in the Rue de la 
Bienfai sauce, on the right. You will fin.d him there. I need not say how 
I should treat a man who has acted as he has acted towards you. lie will 
have deal with besides.” 
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“Enough, sir; I will deal with this wretch myself,’' replied Estelan, 
coldly. 

“ You are going to fight— to expose your life ! ” exclaimed Madeleine, 
making a motion as if to restrain him. 

Her husband saw this perhaps involuntary movement, which came so 
evidently from her heart that he turned pale, and his eyes became suffused. 
He was greatly agitated, but he controlled himself. 

“ Of what consequence is my life ? ” he said. “ If I am killed you will 
be happy, for you can marry again. ” And as he spoke lie hurriedly left 
the room. 

“Good heavens! "what have you done?” exclaimed Madeleine, 
trembling. , 

“ What was my duty, my dear child,” replied Souscarricre, who was 
perfectly calm. “I have discovered the author of all our misfortunes, 
and I have come to tell your father. Where is he? ” 

‘ ‘ In his own room. 1 will call him. " 

The door opened as Madeleine spoke, and the count appeared. “Is it 
you ? ” he said to Souseamere. “What is the matter ? ” 

“ I must speak with you.” 

“ Where is Estelan ? ” 

“ Gone. He was obliged to go. I will tell you everything.” 

M. de Maugars went up to his daughter, took both of her hands in his, 
and asked : “ What did this man say to you ? ” 

“ That he wishes me to go wherever he goes,” 

“ What did you answer V ” 

“That 1 should obey him,” replied Madeleine. 

“ Unhappy girl ! Do you wish to drive me to despair? ” 

“Do you not see that she is weeping?” replied Souscarricre. “.Let 
her go to her own room, for I have a great deal to tell you about our 
common enemy.” 

“ What do you mean V ” 

“ l w'ill tell you. Leave us, my dear Madeleine.” 

Madeleine, who was weeping bitterly, kissed her father, gave her hand 
to Souscarricre, and left the room. 

“ 1 could not speak out before your daughter,” said the colonel, “as 
what I have to say concerns your former misdemeanours.” 

“ Souscarricre ! ” exclaimed the count, angrily. 

“Your love affair with a married woman whom you carried off, and 
wdiose husband has declared a vandeUa which he has been plotting for the 
last eighteen years.” 

“ Why do you bring up this story, which I told you myself not a week 
ago?” . 

“ I now know who is your enemy, the man whom we despaired of ever 
finding.” 

“ I told you that his name was Yvrande.” 

“ Yes ; but he changed it for that of FrGloc.” 

“ Frcdoc ! What, the Fredoc about w'hom you spoke so often, and 
w T ho w*as your nephew’s friend and yours ? ” 

“ The same.. You suspected him for a time, and you were quite right 
in doing so. It is lie w'ho, in 186*2, lived in Paris with his young wife, 
who Avas much younger than himself or you, ior he is of your age. His 
housekeeper w’rote the anonymous letters for him, and was so imprudent 
as to take one of them in person to Motel’s office. He started out after 
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her, met me, and by follow ing her I came upon Fr4doc himself, who did 
not hesitate to acknowledge that he was your enemy. He added that he 
did not regret what he had done, and with the utmost boldness he said 
that he considered himself the injured party, and wished to fight a duel 
with you. His language and maimer coincided with his letter to you, and 
with the intentions expressed in it when we read it together at the 
restaurant in the Rue du Havre.” 

“ He admits, then, that lie informed against my son-in-law, and waited 
until he was married to do so; that he wrote the letter found in the 
Bois ” 

“He admits everything, and boasts of it besides. He declares that 
you carried off liis wife, and that she died in Louisiana of yellow fever, 
lie told me even more than you confessed. He accuses you of stealing 
his child as well as his wife. How could you commit an act like that ? ” 

“ What did he say about the child?” 

“ He said that she died at the same time as her mother. Ho reproaches 
you more bitterly for that than even for taking away his wife. He 
idolised the little girl, who would have lived had you not taken her to a 
country where yellow fever is so prevalent. The law of retaliation 
follows you, and reaches you in the person of Madeleine. Your daughter's 
happiness drove F redoc mad. He was eloquent in comparing his own 
sufferings, deprived as he is of a daughter’s love and companionship, with 
your happiness in the possession of such a girl as Madeleine, whom lie has 
often seen with you, looking so beautiful and enjoying life, lie could not 
endure the sight of that.” 

M. de Man gars hung his head and was silent, to the great surprise of 
Souscarriere, who expected his friend to justify himself to some extent, or 
at least, to attempt to do so. The count’s attitude was certainly calculated 
to astonish him, knowing as lie did his friend's usually violent disposition, 
that of a man accustomed to command and never to give way, no matter 
how wrong lie might be either in word or act. 

However, M. de Maugars listened, bending like a guilty man under the 
bitter reproaches of Frtuloe, as repeated by the lips of his own sincere and 
devoted friend. It was evident that he admitted the justice of the words 
and had deserved them ; but— a much more surprising phenomenon — ho 
did not say a word to blame the atrocious revenge so tardily dealt out 
upon him. 

Soitscarri6re thought that there was something behind it all which ho 
was still ignorant of. Maugars would not be so abject, so crushed, had 
lie not something more on his conscience than an elopement with a woman 
who had certainly been as greatly to blame as himself. So, seating himself 
beside the count, who had thrown himself upon a sofa, the old soldier said : 

“ My poor Maugars, I hope that you do not misunderstand me. You 
Would bo greatly mistaken if you thought that i had gone over to tho 
enemy. My duty is to tell you ‘what the man who pursues you with his 
hatred asserts that' you did to injure him." He has gone very far in his 
revenge, and we have the right to treat him liko a wild beast. It is idle 
to add that I am not in favour of any violent measures, and object to 
revolvers and savage methods of all sorts. Still, Fredoc is what is c died 
in civilised countries a gentleman, and you would not disgrace yourself if 
you fought a duel with him. This long, sad story can have no other 
conclusion, and ho desires to fight with you. He charged me to bear his 
challenge to you.” 
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At these words the count shuddered from* head to foot, and his pale 
face became painfully contracted. 

“This is amazing.” thought Souscarrifcre, who had his eye upon him ; 
“I should fancy that he was afraid if I did not know him so well.” And 
lie resumed aloud : “ My dear friend, if I had only consulted my own 
feelings 1 should have taken this affair upon my own shoulders. 1 should 
have boxed the ears of this fellow Frcdoc, who has made my nephew so 
unhappy. He has brought Guy, wdio never gave him offence, into this 
matter in the most disgraceful manner. I should have made him feel my 
anger, and I should not have been in the wrong. But I thought that, 
justly speaking, it was you who ought to have the pleasure of giving him 
a good s word -thrust ; for what he has done to Guy is nothing to what he 
has made you suffer. So I left the field open to you, and you can meet 
him whenever you please.” 

“ Never ! ” said M. do Maugars, in a hoarse voice. 

“ What ! you refuse this duel which 1 have accepted-for you ?” 

“ I cannot kill this man, or even cross swords with him.” v 

“ Why not? ” 

“ Because lie is sacred to me.” 

“Sacred ! May I be hanged if I can guess what you mean. But if 
you have private reasons for avoiding this encounter, let us*say no more. 

I will tell Frcdoc that you will not fight with an anonymous denouncer of 
others. You have given proof, often enough already, that you are a man 
of courage, and no one will think that you draw back from cowardice. I 
have, however, reserved myself the privilege of meeting this man, and I 
stand next to you on his list.” 

“ You ought not to fight with him either.” 

“ Oh ! that is a little too much ! Why not, I beg ? ” 

“ For the same reason that restrains me.” 

“I warn you that no such evasive answer will prevent Tne from doing 
so. But admitting that Monsieur Fie'doe is 1 sacred * to me also — which 
seems to me rather too much to believe — there is my nephew who has been 
made a plaything of by hipi, and for whom he laid an abominable trap. 
If he had let him alone he would not he heart-broken now. Guy has a 
perfect right to ask satisfaction of him.” 

“ Your nephew ought not to run the risk of killing Frcdoc.” 

“Worse and worse ! Well, there is Kstelan. He has been outrage- 
ously slandered by him, and tlirowu into prison.” 

“He can do as lie pleases, but if he knew the truth he would not fight 
with him.” 

“ I cannot understand all this, and if you continue to talk in this 
puzzling way I shall be obliged to go away without knowing what to reply 
to Frcdoc. We must come t« some decision, and I will not conceal from 
you that if you persist in hiding I know not what secret from me, which, 
according to you, places this maw beyond our attacks, I shall follow my 
own course and soon settle the matter.” 

The count remained silent. 

“Come now, Maugars,” resumed Souscarri^re, “I have been your 
friend for thirty-live years; you cannot mistrust me. Open y.otir heart 
to me and rely upon my devotion, whatever you may ask and whatever 
you may have to tell me. Speak, my friend; explain yourself. I am 
surprised that you should hesitate, as though you had committed a crime.” 

“How do you know that 1 have not done so ? ” 
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“ You ? What stuff ! You are the most honourable man in the world, 
whatever the errors of your past may be.” 

“ There are criminal errors, and I was no longer young when I erred as 
I did.” 

“ You will quote a play that I once hoard, I suppose, and in which the 
line occurs : * 

‘ 1 was forty, fully forty when I Binned,’ 

but the age is no matter. I am sure that you have not done anything 
dishonourable.” 

“Listen, I will tell you everything. 1 don’t ash you to excuse iny 
sins, nor shall I complain however severely you may judge them. This 
man told yon that he lived in Paris in 1802, did he not ? ” 

“ Yes. He even told me where. It was at the Hotel Meurice in the 
Rue do Rivoli.” 

“Well, I had returned from Louisiana when one day in the Tuilcrics 
Garden I met a woman with whom 1 fell madly in love. She was fully as 
much in love with me afterwards, and we were so infatuated that wo 
swore wc would never part. I even became so insane that I wanted to 
pick some idle quarrel with her husband and kill him in a duel ; but 1 
never met him, and did not even know him by sight.” 

“Such behaviour as this is only to be met with in Paris,” said Sous- 
carriere, by way of philosophising. “ Did the woman urge you to provoke 
her husband to tight ? ” 

“No. She was a woman of peculiar disposition, and had married her 
husband out of what she believed to be love. She had met this Yvrande 
in the Island of Mauritius, and had become his wife at an age when in 
France a woman is thought to be no more than a child.” 

“ Never mind ail that ! The usual story, I suppose, of finding out that 
she had never known what love was till she met with you. That is the 
regular thing. I know all about it.” 

“ Clara iiad conceived a horror of Yvrande.” 

“ Her name was Clara, was it? It is a horrid name. I prefer Made- 
leine,” muttered Souscarriere. 

“Sho had never really loved him, and when she knew her own heart 
she could not endure life with a man whom she had deceived. She was 
very proud, her position became intolerable to her, and she every day en- 
treated me to fly with her and end an odious situation. I resisted for a 
long time. I told her that a woman could not give up her social duties, 
that she was a wife and a mother, and that she ought not to abandon her 
child. I even went so far as to tell her that in voluntarily giving up her 
regular position she would condemn herself to a very sa<l future. I felt 
instinctively that the result of all this would be some great evil to myself, 
but I had not the courage to break with her, and my words had no effect, 
-so great was her infatuation. She cared nothing for law or social duty, 
and only listened to her love.” 

“ How is it that so staid a man as Frddoc could have fallen in love with 
so impulsive a woman ? ” 

“ She bewitched me as completely as though I had been a boy of twenty.” 

“ From what Fredoc said, her child must have been very young.” 

“ She loved her wildly, and insisted upon taking her with her when slie 
left her home.” 

“ I should have thought that the prospect of taking a nurse and child 
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with you would have calmed your ardour, and hers, as well. Did you 
never look upon carrying off the child as a bad action ? ” 

“It was a bad action, no doubt, but she did not tell me beforehand 
that she had actually resolved upon taking the child with her. It was 
agreed that she should leave Paris alone, wid that I should meet her at 
Havre, on a ship, on board which she had taken passages for herself and 
me in false names. She said nothing about the child at the time, and I 
felt sure that she would leave it with its father. We had made up our 
minds to go on board separately, and we had decided that even when we 
sailed we would not pretend to be man and wife. You may imagine my 
consternation when, on the day after wc set sail, I found her on deck, 
playing with a beautiful little girl, two years old, and with a mulatto 
woman beside her who was the child’s nurse.” 

“ She had done as she pleased ! Heaven pardon her ! She was bitterly 
punished, as she died as well as the child when they reached Louisiana/’ 

“ Her daughter is living,” replied Maugars in so low a ton that Sous- 
earri6re could scarcely hear what he said. 

“ Living! ” exclaimed the colonel. “ Have you lost your mind, or are 
you making game of me ? ” 

“ She is alive, I tell you,” answered Maugars, hanging hits head. 

“ But Frodoc maintains that she is dead. He even says that he has 
papers to prove it.” 

“He was deceived.” 

“ Who deceived him?” 

The count did not reply. 

“Come, now% Maugars, explain yourself,” said Soascarrifcre, “for I 
cannot understand you at all. Have you any proof that she is alive?’” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then you know where she is ? ” * 

“Ido.” 

“ And you could have restored this man’s child to him? That would 
have prevented all this infamous persecution.” 

“ You forget that 1 could not possibly conjecture that Monsieur Yvrando 
had assumed the name of Frt'doc/,’ 

“ But now that you know it, what prevents you from telling him where 
his child is to be found. For Heaven’s sake give his daughter back to 
him, and do so as soon as possible, if only to prove to him that he is 
wrong, and when you have done that I will treat him as he deserves. 
Then there w T ill be nothing to prevent your fighting with the fellow.” 

There, was a pause, and the Count de Maugars, who was pale and 
nervous, seemed like a man haunted by some dreadful recollection. 

“ I promised to tell you alt,” he said at last. “ I will keep my promise, 
cost what it may. Listen to what I have still to tell, and if, after hearing 
it, you withdraw your friendship from me, I shall not complain, for I shall 
be punished as I deserve.” 

“ You would really alarm me if I did not know you as I do. But my 
friendship is of the solid kind.” 

“ I told you that I found the mother and child on the ship. I was very 
aT1 gry, and reproached her for having deceived me. She did not even 
attempt to defend herself, but told me that *i vhnt was to be, was to be,* 
that it was her pleasure, and added that she would kill herself with her 
child rather than return to her husband* And I am sure that she would 
have done so.” 
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“It would have been difficult to return to HAvre,” remarked Sous- 
carri&re, with a touch of irony, “ as you were on the open sea, and people 
don’t get out of a ship as though it were an omnibus.” 

“The die was cast; I obeyed my destiny. During the voyage, w’hich 
was a long one, for we were on board a sailing vessel, she explained her 
plans with the same tranquillity as though she had been doing the most 
natural thing in the woild, She had settled in her own mind that I should 
adopt her daughter as mine, that the secret of her birth should be hidden 
from the child, that she should assume my name, be married under it, 
and become my heiress.” 

“ Madame Yvrande must have had vague ideas as to the law.” 

“ I agreed to everything. The war of secession had just broken out in 
the United States. Communication with Europe was about to be cut off, 
and 1 hoped that we should be forgotten, that the husband would not look 
for his wife or would become weary of searching for her.” 

“ In a word, you entered into her absurd plans. Your head as well as 
your heart must have been very greatly affected ; still I have always found 
you about as easy to deal with as an iron bar is easy to bend.” 

“ I was crazy, literally crazy. Would you believe me that this child, 
who did not belong to me, and who constantly reminded me of the sad 
state of things which now existed, became the object of my warm affection? 
She was at an age at which the mind awakens. She was just learning to 
talk, and her mother made her say my name.” 

“ This is a revelation to me, i never knew that you could like children. 
I am more and more surprised at every word you utter. Come to the 
arrival in Louisiana. I am anxious to know how it is that Mademoiselle 
Yvraude is alive — she is a young lady now, of course.” 

“ At New Orle.^n* I did not wish to stay at the same hotel as her 
mother, in order the better to throw the husband off the track, if, by any 
chance, he found t where wc had gone. We intended going separately 
to my place, which vas about a hundred miles from the city, in a deserted 
part of the count) y, where no one would think of following us. Clara 
needed rest, and 1 had to prepare everything for receiving her. My over- 
seer, \\‘hom I had apprised that 1 was coming, had let me know of a hotel 
where he usually put up, and I took a room next to his. lie was a very 
devoted ami reliable man. J told him my plans. He undertook to see 
Claiaevcry day and to bring her to my estate. Two days after 1 had 
gone there, my overseer came to tell me that Madame Yvrande was down 
with the yellow fever, and that there was little hope of her life. I went to 
her at once. I hope you may never see so terrible a sight as met my eyes. 
She was dying. She begged me to remove her daughter, but this was not 
necessary, for the yellow fever always spares children. I did as she asked 
me, however, and I removed the nurse and child. I then returned to 
Clara, who saw death approaching her with rare courage. She had but one 
thought, but one wish — that her daughter might escape from her husband’s 
search. She imagined, poor woman ! that he would revenge himself upon 
the child for his wife’s conduct. ‘Swear to me,’ she repeated over and 
over again, ‘ that you will never leave her, swear to me that you will be 
a father to her ’ ” 

“ Strange ! ” muttered Souscarri£re, who was beginning to divine tho 
probable outcome of the count’s story. “But you hadSbt much time to 
think of all this, as the child fell ill.” 

“The mother died after sixty hours’ frightful suffering,” resumed 
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Hangars, whose voice trembled with emotion. “ I did not leave her 
until it was all over. The people in the hotel supposed that 1 was a passenger 
whom she had met on board ship, and who took an interest, in her, with- 
out being a relative or even a friend of hers.. They did not know my real 
name, and I had said that I was going to Texas on a business matter, and 
that I should remain but a short time in New Orleans. r i hey weic not 
surprised therefore when 1 went away. I was not in a fit state to attend 
to the funeral, for I was wild with grief. What was 1 to do with the 
child ? 1 could not take it to its father, or venture to send it across the 
Atlantic, with no one but the negress who was its nurse. fcSo I adopted 
the little girl, and 1 called her Madeleine.” 

“ Madeleine ! ” cried Sousearricre. 

“ Yes. Can’t 3 T ou guess that Madeleine, whom wo all love, and whom 
you have known as my child ” 

“ Is Fredoc’s daughter?” % 

“Yes, the daughter of the man who has so odiously avenged himself.” 

“ Upon her ! upon his own child ! ” 

“ Yes. Now .1 have told you everything. You can judge me, and if 
you cannot exonerate me 3 shall not murmur.” * 

“ I cannot justify you,” said ISouscarriere. “ You blush yourself for 
your acts. 3 »ut you have been to cruelly punished that 1 have not the 
courage to reproach you. We had better consult together how to repair 
the sad consequences of your errors.” 

“ I have s- till to tell yegw that I went with the child to my residence in 
Louisiana, and that 1 had all Clara s belongings sent to Monsieur Yvranilc. 
It was supposed that the child had died, and was afterwards buried with 
her mother. The overseer sent the box of clothes t^-^Yance. and took 
such precautions that, later on, when the husband came'Yo tind out for 
hinutclf all about his w ife and cliild, he was unable to discover an \ thing. 
I was a hundred miles from New Orleans by that time, and no one could 
even tell him that l had been in that city for a few days, for no one knew 
my real name, and, moreover, my overseer himself had fallen ill and died 
of the fever.” 

“ Yvrande returned without learning anything as to the child. I know 
that. 1-low did you tind out that he went to New Orleans ? ” 

“ It was so stated in a newspaper, which poetised the story as to greatly 
change it. it was given as the adventure of a Frenchman who, when ho 
arrived in Louisiana, hoping to lind liis wife and child, found nothing but 
their graves.” 

“ i 1 redbc told me that lie could not even find out w here they were 
buried.” • 

k ‘ My overseer was not alive, and could not tell him ; and I could not 
write to him myself.” 

“ For lie w ould then have demanded satisfaction, and you would also 
have been forced to give liis daughter up to him.” 

“In keeping Madeleine I was fulfilling the dying wish of a woman 
whom I had adored, and l was firmly convinced that if 1 gave up the child 
the outraged husband would revenge himself upon her. Hcsidcs,'! already 
loved the child. People talk of the ‘ voice of the blood,’ but I was so 
fond of the child which was not akin to me that I would rather havo 
suffered myself to be killed than have allowed her to be taken from me.” 

“ It is nevertheless true that she was not your daughter, and that it 
was a most unscrupulous act to take her from her own father.” 
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I don’t deny that, ami 1 deserve all the sorrow which Heaven haJ 
sent me. Only, I pity Madeleine.” 

“ She is indeed to be pitied.” 

“ I have nothing more to tj ell. I remained on my estate. My negroes 
did not rebel, nor did my plantation suffer much from the war. I re- 
mained for six months in a kind of savage isolation, which accorded with 
my grief. I determined never to return to Europe, or even to refined 
life. I condemned myself to exile, keeping the child with me, find for 
many years, for had I returned with Madeleine and her nurse to France 
Monsieur Yvrande might have iriet and recognised them.” 

“ You returned at last, however.” 

“ Yes, long years afterwards ; when Madeleine had grown up and so 
altered that there -was no danger of recognition, 1 determined to return 
to Paris. I had nothing to live for but Madeleine, and I might have lost 
her in the climate of Louisiana. Besides, I remembered our old friendship, 
and knew that I should find a brother in you. I hoped that you would 
not persist in remaining in Anjou.” 

“My dear friend, La Breteehe is not a lively spot, but one is at least 
beyond catastrophes and the stormy events of life there. You would 
have done much better to have lived near my place than to have conic 
to the very city where you risked meeting the man whom you had 
wronged. ” 

“I mado inquiries about him when I arrived here, and was told that 
he had loft Paris long before. No one knew wlifit had become of him.” 

“ He returned to Mauritius, and thence went to India, where he re- 
mained for years. He only returned to Paris a few months before the 
war of 1870.” ^ 

“Under the 'name of Frcdoc, I suppose ?” 

“Ytis. He went to live where lie now resides, in the same suite of 
rooms.” 

“He lived near me, and I might have met him.” 

“lie was in the church on the day of the wedding.” 

“In the church? That is strange ! There was a person there who 
knew his real name, and who might have been recognised by him.” 

“ Who was that ? ” 

“ Madeleine’s nurse.” 

“ What 1 is she still alive and in Paris ? ” 

“I had forgotten to tell you that after Madame Yvrande’s death I 
took the nurse with me. I could not abandon her. She idolised the 
child. Besides, had I sent her back to France she would have encountered 
her former master, most likely, and he would have discovered my where- 
abouts.” 

“ Why, then, did you bring her here with you ?” 

“ I brought her against my will. I wished to leave her on the planta- 
tion, but she obstinately refused to remain. She was grjeatly attached to 
Madeleine, and it seemed as if the separation would kill her.” 

“ But, as she is here, how is it that I have never seen her ?” 

“I see her myself as seldom as possible. She is a strange^creature. 
Her love for Madeleine is mingled with a kind of fetishism. JUie is 
superstitious to the last degree, and believes in sorcery, fatality, aneiOther 
absurdities. She imagines that if Madeleine ever found her own father 
that she — the nurse — would die. It is on that account that she lias kept 
the secret of the poor girl’s birth so faithfully.” 
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“ It is true that if she had so chosen she might have told your daughter 
everything.” 

“ I am sure that she lias told her nothing. But T have always feared 
that some indiscreet whim might come upo# her. She sometimes regrets 
what she did in leaving her first master, and believes that if he found her 
he could send her to the galleys.” 

“ He might give her trouble. 1 am surprised that during the ten years 
that Fredoe has lived in Paris, he has never met her, face to face, in the 
street.” 

“ Oh, I took care, for that matter, to* send her to live at Montmartre. 
■She resides in a little place which I rent for her, and I think that she tells 
fortunes to all the servants around. She might leave that foolish business 
if she chose, for 1 make her an ample allowance. She scarcely ever goes 
out, and we see her but twice a year— on Madeleine’s birthday and on her 
own.” •-* 

“ But you say that she was at the wedding ceremony ? ” 

“ Yes. Madeleine wished it, although she is not very fond of the crazy 
old creature, who frightens her with her exaggerated demonstrations of 
affection. I now regret having allowed her to go to the tdiureh, since 
Fredoe was there. But she did not see him, for she would have told me 
at once, and she has never shown her face here a single time since— if I 
l ernember rightly — last December. She will probably come on Madeleine’s 
birthday, on the 22nd of July, but we shall, I hope, be far away by then.” 

“No matter. The presence of this woman in Paris is dangerous, for 
she may meet Monsieur Yvrande, and you hardly care, I presume, that* he 
should hear from her all she could tell him if she pleased.” 

“ No, for he would reclaim his daughter, and I would, rather die than 
give her up. But I forgot to ask you how he knew that I eloped with his 
wife.” v 

“ Through some letters which he found in a casket with a secret drawer. ” 

“She asked me to give her back those very letters after a quarrel 
which we had together, and which was followed only too soon by a recon- 
ciliation. The casket was sent back by my overseer.” 

“ Women ought to burn their letters. But let us think no more of the 
past. What course do you intend to pursue as regards Fredoe ? I under- 
stand that you cannot expose yourself to the risk of killing Madeleine’s 
father ; and you are right in saying that he ought to be sacred to myself 
also, and to my nephew, and even to your son-in-law. But the position 
in which you now find yourself is simply an intolerable one.” 

“ The only way to get out of it is to fly with Madeleine.” 

“There is another, a bolder* and more dangerous course, perhaps, but 
a far more honourable one. It is to tell Fredoe the truth.” 

M. de Maugars started, but hung his head, 

“ He would blush for his own conduct,” resumed Souscarriere, “ and 
lie would beg forgiveness of the poor girl whom he has persecuted.” 

“ Ho would require that she should follow him. No, never !--I cannot 
do this.” 

“ You forget that he has no longer any right oyer her. She is Madame 
JSstelan, and her husband will not give her up to Fredoe any more than 
he would to you. Besides, you have legally adopted her.” 

“ He would not hesitate at creating a scandal, and there would be such 
a * celebrated case * as Paris would never forget. I should be disgraced as 
he was.” 
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“ You ill judge this man who has pursued you with so much hate. I 
have had an opportunity of understanding him better, and I feel sure 
that be would pursue a different course. If he found his daughter again 
— as he is exasperated against you chiefly on account of his daughter — he 
would not forget what you had done for her. But you arc not obliged to 
look at the matter as I do, and you are the master of your own actions. 
Whatever you may resolve upon, I will help you in it.” 

“ Then you are still my friend ? ” said M. de Maugars, who was greatly 
agitated. 

“ What would friendship amount to if it gave way at trying moments? 
No, I shan’t desert you, Maugars, after being your friend for so many 
long years.” 

Maugars pressed the hand which Souscarri&re offered him, and rose to 
hide the tears standing in his eyes. 

“ Thanks,” he said, quietly ; “ I shall take courage again if you stand 
by me. And I rely upon you. I shall do whatever you advise.” 

“ Then,” said Sousearricre, “ I advise you to reflect, for it is not easy 
to solve this problem. If you said to Fr&loc that Madeleine is his 
daughter hcnvould cease persecuting her, and blush for having driven her 
to despair. Let us talk about Madeleine. She is placed between a father 
whom she knows nothing of, and one who is very dear to her. I believe 
that her heart and intellect will guide her better than our advice. I 
should leav e her entirely free, if I were in your place. Whether she 
wishes to go with you or with her husband, I should respect her wishes. 
And if, owing to some accident which we cannot .foresee, Monsieur 
V v ramie should come to claim liis daughter, I should call Madeleine, tell 
her everything, jjnd bid her choose between you.” 

As iM. de Maibjars, lost in bitter thought, did not reply, Souscarricro 
took up his h it and turned to leave the room, adding : “ l ake time to think 
over what I say. I am going to call on my nephew, who is now about to 
cnlht. He longs to go away, as he is obliged to keep aloof from Madelcino. 
1 must keep him to his resolution.” 


VII. 

Auvijoux had fully decided upon going to Mexico. He had told Estelan 
of this serious decision, and he had now only to put it into execution. But 
when a man has a largo commercial house he cannot start for the New 
World in the same way as a dandy sets out for Trouville when, he gets up 
from his dinner at the Caf<$ Anglais. 

Jean Aubijoux, however, w as an expeditious man, and, in former times, 
when he had often started olf without letting people know where he was 
going, his preparations had not required much time ; but then lie had 
kuown when lie would return, and did not think of abandoning his vast 
enterprises. Now, however, he was about to leave France without any in- 
tention of returning, and a year would not have sufficed to wind up his 
affairs. He had, therefore, given up the idea of doing so himself. 

Since his domestic sorrows money- matters had become unimportant to 
him. He did not care whether he sacrificed several millions or not, pro- 
vided he could speedily leave France. So he confided to his friend Le 
Pailleur the difficult task of liquidating his commercial affairs, merely re- 
serving what regarded Madame Aubiioux os his own personal task. 
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In marrying her he had settled six hundred thousand francs upon her, 
which money, however, was not in her possession. He wished to remit 
this sum to her, so as to have nothing more to do with her respecting 
money matters, but he did not intend that she should inherit his fortune, 
and to keep it from her he was obliged to make a new will, for he had 
formerly made his entire wealth over to her by a document which had been 
in the hands of Prune van x at the time the notary bolted. ^ 

Ho had no time to lose in taking his precautions, for fear of sudden 
death, as his duel with Busserolles had been finally arranged, after con- 
siderable demur on the part of Madame Aubijoux’s lover. The latter’s 
wound had healed, and as he was now on his legs again the date and placo 
of meeting were settled. 

They were to fight in the park of the villa on the Boulevard Mont- 
morency, so that the duel might be as little talked of as possible ; a use- 
less precaution, however, for the strange arrangement -had been made by 
Le Pailleur and Girac, and the story was known everywhere. VI lie two 
seconds were altogether inexperienced. 

Bautru had declined acting as Busserolles’ second, and no one would 
take his place except the careless Girac, who would have done as much for 
anybody without caring whether he was right or wrong. Aubijoux had 
relied upon Fredoc and Kstelan, but he was obliged to find other seconds, 
owing to a grave and unforseccn accident, for Fredoc’s confession, trans- 
mitted by Souscarriere to Kstelan, had changed the face of matters. 

Fiedoc had become the common enemy, and when Aubijoux learned 
what lie bad done to injure Kstelan he despised him as much as he had 
formerly esteemed him. Kstelan wanted to call Fnkloc out, and, there- 
fore, he was not free. Only Le Pailleur remained to Aubijoux, and ho 
had agreed to he his second, although ho had never st-and in a similar 
position before. 

It would have been hard to say which one of the three friends was the 
most occupied. Kstelan was running after Fredoc, and had not yet suc- 
ceeded in finding him, for Fredoc had shut himself up and denied ii s door 
to every one since Nousearriere’s tempestuous visit. Le Pailleur, on his 
side, was interviewing Girac, who lived in the Rue Boissy d’Anglas, or 
else hurrying to the Marais, where Madame Aubijoux lived in her father’s 
house. Le Pailleur had not entirely condemned his friend’s wife. Ho 
often saw her, unknown to Aubijoux ; listened to what she said in her own 
justification, and did not yet despair of reconciling the couple who had so 
suddenly parted. Aubijoux, who went after no one, passed his days in 
his office busily regulating some law affairs, which he alone could settle, 
and whiclf he did not wish to leave undecided, should he fall in the duel 
with Busserolles. * 

On the day after the final explanations between the principal actors in 
this family drama, the financier had gone very early to his place of 
business on the Boulevard Poissonni&re. He had seen a number of persons 
who had private business with him, and had conversed with half a dozen 
merchants, three brokers, and M. Prunevaux’s head clerk, now the suc- 
cessor of the departed notary. Aubijoux then thought himself free, but 
at' this moment an office-boy made his appearance and said that M. Marius 
Gu^n^gaud would like to speak with him. 

Aubijoux had almost forgotten the former clerk of Rangouze, the ex- 
tortioner. He had given him a thousand francs, the price agreed upon 
with him for the important service rendered to Louis Vallouris. And he 
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had promised him something more : a good situation in a shipping com- 
pany. Marius had almost a right to this, since his former employer had 
been arrested, and Aubijoux gave orders that he should be admitted. 
“Iam glad to see you,” he said, pointing to a chair. “ Tell me what l 
can do for you, but tell me qujckly, for my moments are precious. ” 

Marius had seated himself timidly, and was twirling his hat in liis 
hands with an embarrassed air. He was not at home as he had been at 
the Cafe de Commerce, w hen he was talking to Joan Tiboulen, the second 
mate of the “ Cazamance,” for whom M. Aubijoux had passed himself 
off. He was ill at ease in the formal -looking office where there was no 
such thing as punch at hand, and the stiff bearing of the financier intimi- 
dated him greatly. 

“ I know that I am under obligations to you,” resumed M. Aubijoux, 
“ and I shall keep my word. But I spoke of a situation at a port, and T 
am about to resign my post on the shipping company which would have 
taken you on my recommendation. It would be easier for mo to reward 
you in some other way. Shall I give you an amount that^will enable you 
to begin some respectable business ? ” 

“ i don’t care much for the situation,” replied Guenegaiul , who was 
beginning to*fecl less abashed. “ Office-life does not suit me, and 1 can 
understand that you should hesitate to give ijnc a confidential post after I 
have been concerned in the disgraceful affairs of that scamp Rascaillon. 
I shall accept anything you offer me.” 

Aubijoux put his hand into his pocket to take out his pocketbook. 

“ But it was not to remind you of your promise that I called to-day,” 
resumed Cfuenegaud, stopping him by a gesture you gave me a thousand 
francs, and that was full pay.” 

Aubijoux had^not expected so much disinterestedness, and he began to 
look at Marius'with interest. 

“I do not consider that I have repaid you,” he said slowly. “ Louis 
Vallouris, who is my friend, owes his liberty to you.” 

“ The fact is tliat without me he would still, perhaps, be in the lock- 
up. Without me, that is to say, and Colonel Souscarri6re, who caught 
.Rascaillon making off with his money-bag. We caught him together. 
But I owe you a great deal more than that. It is, thanks to you, that I 
am not carrying on a bad business, which might have landed meat Mazas; 

I owe it to you that all my annoying debts are paid, and I have lived for 
two weeks like a millionaire. So it is really I who am in your debt, and 
I don’t wish to remain so. I am going to pay up.” * 

“ Explain yourself. I don’t fully understand you.” 

“ I hesitate to do so. I am afraid of making you angry in my wish to 
serve you. ” , 

“I understand less than before,” drily replied Aubijoux, who began 
to mistrust Marius on account of all these preliminaries 
• “ The question is very delicate,” resumed Guenegaiul, with hesitation. 

“ You will probably think that I am meddling with what does not con- 
cern me. But I have heard things which I wish to Tell you in your 
interest. If they annoy you, you can recall your promise and turn me 
out of your office. So much the worse for me ! — but I shall have done 
my duty.’* 

“ Speak out, then ! ** 

“ Very well. I must first tell you that since I became so rich, thanks 
to you, I have been having a good time of it. I have been idling 
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about in Paris and in the country, and I have come across a great many 
people.” 

Aubijoux made an impatient gesture. 

‘ 4 What I now say is to explain to you how it was that I found out 
about a week ago that you had your troubles.” 

4 4 W hat troubles ? ” 

44 That you are separated from Madame Aubijoux, and are going to 
light a duel on her account. ” 

“ Who says so? ” said Aubijoux, angrily. 

44 Well, Monsieur Busserollcs, for one.” 

44 Did you come here to make merry ab my expense?” said the financier, 
rising suddenly. 

44 1 ! '* said Marius, without being alarmed. 44 1 respect you as though 
you were my father, and I would go through fire and water for you. I 
am only a poor devil, and have not always behaVed as^I Ought, for 1 was 
starving, but the devil take me if I don’t think that I shall be doing you a 
service in telling you a conversation which I overheard yesterday. The 
proof of it is that 1 know very well that if I make you angry you will turn 
me adrift. ” 

This was said with such frankness that Aubijoux made up his mind to 
sit down and hear all that his visitor had to say. 

44 You are surprised that I should know Monsieur Busserolles,” resumed 
Gticnegaud. 4 ‘It isn’t because I have ever had any business with him. 
Ho is a steady young man, it appears, and does not go to money-lenders. 
But Rascaillon, when I was his ‘man of straw,’ pointed him out to me 
once at the theatre. Rascaillon was trying to lend him money at twenty- 
five per cent., and had his eye on him. He sometimes gave me tiekets’for 
the play, but not for my own pleasure, the scamp ! He would take a 
corner box and slip in and hide himself, and then point out to me the 
different men of his club who were there. He would say, 4 That one is 
worth so much, and that one so much.’ It was a regular review, so as to 
make me acquainted with his different customers ” 

“ Make haste ! make haste ! ” 

44 1 am coming to the point. Yesterday, at seven o’clock, I was sitting 
in the Champs Klysees and smoking a cigar while waiting for the opening 
of w, concert, where I wanted to finish my evening, when I saw this Mon- 
sieur Busserolles come along with his arm in a sling. He had another 
swell with him named Girac, whom Kascaillon bad also pointed out to me, 
telling me not to lend him any money without consulting him. Rascaillon 
had some friends to whom he would not have lent a halfpenny, though 
he sent them to me to make them think him obliging. My chair was on 
the side of the walk, close to a big tree. Busserolles and Girac took seats 
near the same tree, but on the other side. They did not know me, or 
were they aware that I knew them. So they talked of their affairs very 
openly. ” 

44 And mentioned my name ? ” 

44 Oh yes, light away! Monsieur. Busserolles said: 4 It is rather too 
much, I must sAy, to have to fight with this man Aubijoux simply because 
I took his wife home from the theatre. 5 ” 

After saying these significant words, Marius stopped short, and his 
eyes questioned M. Aubijoux’s to see whether he ought to go on or not. 

“Proceed!” said the financier, with an effort, and Marius, re-assured, 
resumed:* 44 Girac remarked that there was no way of getting out of the 
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M. Le Pailleur met him in the passage, but did not remark such an 
unimportant visitor. He looked careworn and appeared to be agitated 
also, and the news he brought must have been impatiently waited for, as 
M. Aubi joux exclaimed at once : '‘Well?” 

“Well, my friend,” replied his devoted friend and unobtrusive partner, 
“ I have come to tell you that the duel cannot take place in the park. ” 

“ No matter about that. But, after all, why shouldn’t we fight as was 
agreed ? My adversary was satisfied with the place.” 

“In the first place, Kstelan, who came to see me this morning, remarked 
that in case of death or a serious wound the seconds would be blamed for 
doing differently from what is the custom ; the authorities would probably 
interfere, and if only for that reason the duel ought to take place in 
Belgium. But there is another reason.” 

“ What is it ? Does Monsieur Busserolles decline to fight ? ” 

“ Yoju know that he consented to do so very reluctantly. He declared 
that you were abundantly avenged by having had a shot at him, and that 
he was not called upon to stand your fire again. His reasoning, it must 
be said, is not bad. But, on his friends’ advice, he gave it up.” 

. “ Well, what then ?” 

“Well, the secret of our arrangements has been betrayed. Some one 
has informed a person who ought to have heard nothing of it, and by letter. 
She has been told that you and Busserolles intend to fight on the day after 
to-morrow, at five o’clock in the morning, at the end of the avenue of 
plane-trees at the corner of the park ; and she knows that your adversary 
and his seconds will go in by the little gate.” 

“ To whom was this letter addressed ? ” w 

“To your wife.” 

“ Have you seen her ? ” said Aubijoux, suddenly rising. 

“ I have just seen her at lier fathers house. She showed me the letter.” 

“ She does not know who wrote it, does she? ” 

“ No ; but I believe that it was Busserolles.” 

“My wife must know her lover’s writing.” 

“You are wrong to speak so,” said Le Pailleur. “That young man 
has never been your wife’s lover save in intention.” 

“ Why do you say this ? ” 

“ Because I believe that this man, who does not care to risk his life 
against yours, has informed vour wife, in the hope that she will prevent 
the duel.” 

“You see that he communicates with her. He probably writes to her 
everyday.” 

“ That is false, and if he did his letters would be sent back unopened. 
He docs not wish to light. On my soul I believe that you have exaggerated 
the whole matter. I admit that your wife has been very frivolous, and 
that you are not obliged to believe what I say, but I assure you that she 
has but one wish— and that is to be reconciled to you. I do not think 
that you ought to refuse. It rests with you,” resumed Madame Aubijoux’s 
defender, “ to decide as to your wife’s future. ” 

“What do you advise me to do? ” asked the husband, abruptly. 

“If you ask my advice, is it because you mean to follow it or to go 
against it? I do not like to discuss so delicate a question.” 

“Are you not my only friend ? Your advice would be of weight.” 

“ Then I will give it. In your place, my dear Jean, I should not act 
as though nothing had occurred, but I should not for ever banish nhy wife 
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from my heart and home. She has offered to go to a convent in Ireland 3 
hut if you took her with you to Mexico, you would, in my opinion, act far 
more wisely than in accepting any such expiation for mere frivolity, which 
is all that she has been guilty of. You could remain a couple of years 
abroad, during which she would share' your joys and sorrows, your cares 
and perils, and you could teach her that Heaven has not sent us into the 
world merely to enjoy ourselves, and that true happiness lies in virtue and 
discretion. Jn one word, I should make her a companion instead of merely 
worshipping her as an idol. You have always done the very reverse of 
this, but there is still time to try my plan. ” 

“ Do you think that she could content herself with such a life?” 

“You will sec. You can make an attempt, at least. If she again 
begins to crave for the excitement of Paris and regrets fancy balls, Chan- 
tilly races, and six-thousand franc dresses, then there will be no hope of a 
reform on her part, and you can only send her back. Youyvould then be 
exactly where you are now as regards her. Hut 1 don’t believe that there 
is the slightest danger of such a result. I have seen her, and heard what 
she has to say in her own defence. I have seen her weep, and I can answer 
for a change in her feelings arid her views of life. You Gan try the experi- 
ment, and you have yet the chance of being happy. I promised to take your 
answer to her. If you refuse, she will leave to-morrow for the Irish convent.** 
“ Is she at her father’s house ? ” 

“ No, not so far off, hut she anxiously expects me.” 

“ Where is she waiting ? ” 

“ In a cab at your door.” *... . . 

“She is there, and you did not tell me!” exclaimed Aubijoux, very 

much disturbed. “Come! I wish to sec her, and tell her '** 

“ That you are going to take her with you to America! ” interrupted 
Le Paillcur. “I knew very well that you would not be pitiless, and I 
swear that you will never repent of having forgiven her. ” 


VIII. 

Antonia was now the happiest of all imaginable grasshoppers. But there 
is no such thing as perfect felicity in this world; ana Antonia had a 
mother, but such a mother! Madame Moucheron was the widow of a 
poor clerk, whom she had ruined by her extravagance. On his demise 
she had acquired a passion for gambling, and now she was totally absorbed 
by a fatal fondness for roulette. 

Antonia had spent her infancy in German kursaals, and her girlhood at 
the casino of Saxon-les-Bams. At an age when most girls learn their 
catechism she was learning the language of croupiers. And since her 
separation from her mother, who had always beaten her when the “ mar- 
tingale” failed, she had invariably sent her a part of her earnings as a 
singer. Madame Moucheron on her side as invariably lost these sums at 
the gaming table. 

The amounts varied, according to the Grasshopper’s salary, and to 
what kind of engagement she had. When Prunevaux invested his clients* 
money in the theatrical venture, she had sent thousands, instead of hun- 
dreds, of francs to Monaco. But the old gambler, her mother, vainly 
endeavoured to perfect her wonderful martingale; she always lost, ana 
finally ended by not having a penny left. 
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Thus it was that one fine morning Madame Moucheron— better known 
at Monaco, the “Trento et Quarante " capita/, as Mother 0/ympe— 
arrived at the house where her daughter rented a handsome suite of rooms, 
and which was in the Avenue de.Messine, as the reader already knows. 
The old woman now began to pass her time in perfecting her famous 
“system” with haricot beans instead of gold coins, and did not annoy 
her daughter when the latter ran about with Rio-Tinto in search of amuse 
ment. 

But the pursuit of pleasure cannot be carried on indefinitely, and one 
day Antonia fell ill. She lost her ustial liveliness, and no longer laughed 
or sang. Her spirits left her, as well as her appetite. Terrible pains in 
the head kept her in her room all day and night, in an invalid chair, and 
these pains, which she had at first mado light of, were beginning to 
alarm her. 

The physician who attended her did not give his opinion, but the way 
in which he shook his head after each visit did not indicate any very 
favourable view of the case. He ordered absolute rest, and this did not 
suit the Grasshopper at all, for she needed excitement at all times, and 
wished to charm the Brazilian. 

He was very attentive, calling every evening after dinner before it 
was time to take up the cards at the club. He sent heaps of flowers and 
early fruits, but the bouquets increased Antonia’s headache, and the 
Montreuil peaches and the Fontainebleau grapes did not tempt her appe- 
tite in thejeast. 

As Ilex- malady increased, her visitors began to desert her. Escandecaf 
had run away after the failure of “ Zairette.” He feared that the prima 
donna might ask to' investigate his accounts. Other acquaintances 
abstained from calling ; some from fear of intruding, and others becaust 
they did not know whether her illness was contagious or not. A ruinoui 
went about that the Grasshopper was seriously ill, and that she woulc 
never spread her wings again. Mdtel had called once, and had entertained 
her with his chat on theatrical matters, but he had not reappeared ; Zclie. 
the faithful Z41ie herself had vanished, having an engagement to sinp 
during the seaside-season at the Casino of Dieppe. Rosine contented 
herself with asking after her young friend at the door, from time to time, 
and so poor Antonia found herself reduced to the society of her maid. 

Her mother was not far off, and certainly lavished her affection upon 
her every morning. But Widow Moucheron was chiefly engrossed in 
showing the advantages of her “system” to some old women who, like 
herself, were fond of gambling, and whom she had met by chance in Pari$. 
She held receptions, so to speak, in Antonia h boudoir, hung with yft$j|i 
silk. One could see there various ruined baronesses- and other gainw H P 
of the female sex, who lacked the money to try their skilful mathe- 
matical combinations at the card-table, and whose iiidcscribable&ttfcire 
would have tempted a realistic artist to sketch them at once. 

The poor Grasshopper grew no better. On the contrary, she felt 
intense pains all over her body. Her skin became red and blotchy ; it 
seemed to her, at times, that her face was swollen, and that her head 
weighed a hundred pounds. Without- knowing it, the unfortunate girl 
had all the symptoms of small-pox. 

She had, at times, a feeling of remorse for having utterly wasted her 
life, -together with visions of the gloomiest character. She, who haji never 
cared for the morrow, now began to reflect on death, and she one day 
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asked her maid if she thought that she could have what is called in Paris 
“a white funeral,” although she had during several years lived so gay 
a life.* 

One day she made up her mind that she would never recover if she 
contented herself with the advice of a regular physician, and the next 
thing she did was to consult a clairvoyant — a course which her super- 
stitious old mother greatly approved of. 

She began by sending for a female quack, and then wrote two letters, 
in accordance with an idea which was now, constantly before her mind, 
and which few light-minded creatures like herself would have had. 

She had reflected a great deal since she had fallen ill, and had repented 
of her reckless behaviour. She did not altogether regret the gaieties 
of the past, but she realised that she had, in point of fact, caused the ruin 
of Prunevaux, and his flight. She remembered the conversation which 
she had had with Souscarricre in front of the Caf6 de la SPaix, and she 
thought of the Count de Maugars reduced to poverty by the notary’s dis- 
honesty. She said to herself th&t, if she died of the illness from which 
she was suffering, it would plead her cause with Heaven if she at least 
refunded a part of the six hundred thousand francs which Prunevaux had 
for her sake invested in the operetta business. 

She wished to speak to Fredoe of a plan she had formed for doing this, 
for she had great respect for that old friend of hers. He was disinterested, 
she thought, and so one of the two letters she wrote was addressed to 
him. It asked him to come to see her as soon as possible, and, to induce 
him to do so, she said that she wished to speak to him of rylatyng 

to Prunevaux. In point of fact, Fredoe was especially anxious that no 
one who had ever dealt with Prunevaux should restore any money to 
Maugars, and he naturally believed that if the notary had any money left 
him the Grasshopper must know of it. She, of course, was not at all aware 
of Frddoc’s revengeful feelings towards Maugars. 

Before restoring the money which was still in her hands, Antonia wished 
to question another person. She wondered whether M. de Maugars would 
accept any money refunded by a singer, or, indeed, by any woman. She 
vaguely remembered that the colonel had declared that he would refuse to 
take it from her. She had — poor girl ! — but vague ideas as to what a 
gentleman would or ought to do in such a case. She had thought of 
addressing herself to Souscarricre himself, but she feared that he would 
now refuse to visit her. Besides, she was afraid of him. His rough man- 
ners intimidated her, and she felt ill at ease when he fixed, his large, light- 
coloured eyes upon her face, and seemed to be reading her very heart, 
hpwever gay she might appear. Guy de Bautru was livelier and more 
obliging than his uncle, and so, at the same time that Antonia wrote to 
Ffr&doc she penned a few lines to SouscarriCre’s nephew to tell him that he 
would do her a great favour by calling upon her. 

Her letter reached Guy at a good time. Ten days before, when every- 
body still believed that Estelan was dead, he would not have taken the 
time to console a woman of whom Madeleine’s father had just cause to com- 
plain. But things had changed. Guy had renounced all hope of marry- 
ing the girl he loved, and he thought that before starting for Africa he 


* At a " white funeral” the pall, hangings, and decorations of the hearse are white. 
Such fup orals are reserved for young virgins, the various appointments being considered 
emblematical of purity.— Trans. 
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might well give a quarter of an hour to Antonia, who announced that she 
had something to communicate relative to Prunevaux. 

So on the morrow the kind-hearted young fellow presented himself at 
her door. He met her physician in the reception-room. He was a 
fashionable doctor, who had a number of patients m the “gay world,” and 
who was well known to all the young men about town. 

“ What has brought you here, my dear sir ?” he asked of Bautru, tak- 
ing him aside, so that the maid should not hear what he was saying. 

“ Antonia wrote to me,” replied Bautru, much surprised. “ She asked 
me to call on her this morning. She is indisposed, it appears. ” 

“ Indisposed ! I think you would say so if you saw her. The poor 
creature has no idea of the danger she is in. She has been ill for some 
days, already. I thought that she was slightly indisposed ; but to-day the 
nature of her illness is apparent. It is nothing less than a very severe 
attack of small-pox. The least that can happen will be a permanent dis- 
figurement, but I am afraid that she will not even recover.” 

“ What ! so young, too ? ” 

“ Youth has nothing to do with it, and I advise you not to go in.” 

“ No matter,* I am here ” 

“ As you please, my dear friend, but don’t stay long and don’t call 
again. It would be useless, if you did. She will be delirious soon, and 
not be able to see out of her eyes. ” 

“But now?” 

“ She has a high fever, and talks somewhat fli^htily. If she has any- 
thing-terfccil you, she can still tell it. But, I repeat, don’t stay long. It 
would be very foolish for you to catch her malady, for the sake of gossip- 
ing with her. Besides, it will only excite her to talk. Good-bye, my 
dear friend. I am* in a dreadful hurry. ” 

Bautru allowed this “ Dr. So-inuch-the-worse ” to depart and questioned 
the maid, who seemed much less anxious than the doctor, for she said to 
him : “ Oh ! how glad my mistress will be to see you, sir. She is with 
that old black witch, the fortune-teller. But you don’t mind that, do 
you ? I shall tell her that you are here. ” 

“ I don’t care about going in to see her if she has a fortune-teller with 
her. She ought to have set some other time. I will come back when 
she is alone.” 

“ Oh, if you go, she will ask who has been here, and she will imagine 
that you went away because the doctor told you that she is very ill. You 
have no idea how nervous she is about her illness. And she has a great 
deal to annoy her just now. Her mother is here, and always has a set of 
gambling women from Monaco coming to see her. There is nobody with 
my mistress but me, and your visit will do her a great deal of good.” 

Bautru hesitated, but he thought it almost cruel to deprive the poor 
•Grasshopper of any diversion from her sad thoughts, and so, in spite of 
his dislike for all fortune-tellers, and especially black ones, he made up 
his mind to enter the sick-room. 

Antonia, utterly prostrated by weakness, was lying upon the large 
canopied bedstead which stood in the middle of the room. Her head 
rested upon a downy pillow, fringed with lace, and she wore a silk 
dressing-gown, white satin slippers, and grey silk stockings. 

The stained glass windows, and the guipure curtains, admitted so little 
light that Bautru could scarcely see the poor Grasshopper, and bu barely 
distinguished a black form near the bedside before a lacquered table, on 
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which some spotted cards were spread. As he had no desire to say any- 
thing to the sorceress, he stationed himself on the opposite side of the bed, 
and remained standing, so that Antonia might understand that he did not 
intend to make a long visit. 

The poor girl held out her burning hand to him, and he did not like to 
refuse to take it. 

“ You are very kind to have come,” she said, “ there are so many who 
have ceased to call. I have altered very much, have I not ? ” 

“ Not much,” said Bautru ; “ but the doctor told me just now that he 
had ordered you to keep perfectly c^uiet. You ought not to receive any 
visitors at all. ” 

“ Oh, I shall not detain you long, my friend. I only wish to ask your 
advice.” 

“ Excuse me, my dear Antonia, we are not alone, and I am afraid 
that ” 

“Oh, I don’t mind Madame Jeremie at all. She is a very worthy 
woman, and I have full confidence in her. Besides, she isn’t listening to 
us. She is occupied in laying out the great game, to tell my fortune.” 

“ You consult her, I see.” 

“ Oh, I only ask her about the future. I had her to tell my fortune 
long ago, and whatever she predicts always comes true.” 

‘ 1 1 hope that she will find out that you are going to be very lucky. But 
you wrote to me that you wished to speak to me about Prunevaux. Have 
you heard from him ? ” 

“Yes, he has written every other day. He loves me more than ever, 
and he is not doing well where he is. ” 

“ Then there is nothing to be looked for from him. He will never pay 
his creditors. ” 

“ He would be glad to do so if he had the money.” 

“ The Count de Maugars will lose everything, then. He loses six 
hundred thousand francs. It is nearly all that he possessed in the world. ” 

There was a pause. Antonia tossed about and pressed her hands to her 
aching head. She was suffering very much. Bautru did not look at her, 
for he now saw two white eyes shining on the opposite side of the bed. 
The old witch who had been bending over her spotted cards, had raised 
her head. She was listening, and Bautru looked with curiosity at her 
black face, surmounted by a Madras handkerchief, wound over her frizzy 
locks in turban fashion. She looked extremely like a baboon. 

“Well, my dear Guy,” resumed the Grasshopper, with an effort, “I 
have an idea. If you wish me to tell you what it is, you must promise 
not to be vexed.” 

“ Why should I be vexed ? ” 

“ Well, perhaps you may think it very bold. Monsieur de Maugars is 
a nobleman of the old school, and I am only a singer. Perhaps he won’t 
accept.” 

“Accept what? What do you mean? Do you intend offering your 
possessions to Monsieur de Maugars ? ” asked Bautru, laughing. 

“ No. ft would be my duty to do so, and if I found myself once more 
in the Rue Pigalle with my little rooms at twelve hundred francs, such 
as I once lived in, I ought not to complain. But I don’t wish to make 
myself out any better than I am, and in my position as a prima -donna I 
should , be like a musie-teachcr without a piano if I hadiPt a handsome 
suite of rooms. But if I die I shan’t need anything.” 
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“ You won’t die, my dear Grasshopper.” 

“ I can’t tell. I hope not, although I am suffering very much. But I 
should like to make my will. ” 

“ That can’t do any harm ; but I am not a notary, my dear Antonia. 
I am only a second-rate soldier, and, besides, you have merely to write a 
few lines on a piece of paper, signed and dated, and it will amount to the 
same thing as though Pruncvaux’s successor had drawn up a will for you. 
But, after all, what is the use of one ? There is your mother, who would 
inherit from you even without a will. ’* 

“ That is exactly what I don’t want to happen, for my mother would 
lose all the money at cards ; before six months she would be a pauper — but 
if I leave her only an income, an annuity ” 

“ That would, indeed, be better — if it can be managed. I am not a 
lawyer, as I said before. But I believe that the law forbids children to 
disinherit parents. ” 

“ i )h, I shan’t do that. My idea is to settle three or four thousand 
francs’ income upon her so long as she lives — an income which will be paid 
to her by tho person to whom I shall leave everything I possess.” 

“I think it flight be done, but I should advise you to consult a 
lawyer. ” 

“ That person is the Count de Maugars.” 

“ Are you crazy ? ” 

“ No. Everything shall be his, and I wish that ” 

“ Was it to tell me this that you sent for me ? It was useless, then. 
Can you suppose that tho Count de Maugars would accept this money ? 
My dear girl,' Prune vaux robbed many others besides him, and supposing 
that you were called upon to restore what he took — and you are not — it is 
not to the Count de Maugars that you ought to give it. If only for that 
reason, he would refuse to accept it. ” 

“That isn’t the true reason. I should much prefer you to be per- 
fectly frank with mo. Say that he would refuse because he would not 
like to be the heir of little Grasshopper, the singer.” 

Guy did not reply, and Antonia understood his silence. Her eyes were 
filled with tears. 

The old witch sat crouching, mute and motionless, and looking at 
Bautru with profound attention. 

“Let us say no more,” said the sick woman, sadly. “ I should have 
been glad to repair the harm I have done. I should die happier, and I 
really fear that 1 shall not recover. Madame J ercmic has turned up tho 
nine of spades with the queen of hearts three times running, and the queen 
of hearts is me. Forgive me, my dear Guy, for having troubled you to 
call, and annoyed you with my foolish ideas. *You say right enough that 
I am crazy. I wished to find out whether Monsieur de Maugars would 
refuse to accept my legacy, so I wrote to two friends, you and that good 
Frtkioc. ” 

“Frtkioc?” 

“ I begged him to come here to-day. I don’t know whether he will do 
so or not, but why should I ask him now ? — ho will reply as you have 
done.” 

“ Listen to me, Antonia,” replid Bautru, eagerly, “ the man you mem 
tion is a wretch, and I refuse to meet him, for if I found myself face to 
fiice With him, I should cull his ears. You must promise mo to say.^o^hing 
to him about this idea of your will.” 
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“ I will do as you say, my friend,” said the Grasshopper. “ But what 
has he done? I thought that he was your friend.” 

“ Done ! Infamous acts ! He had a grudge against Monsieur de Mau- 
gars, and has had one for twenty years. He waited, to revenge himself, 
till Mademoiselle Madeleine de Maugars married. Then he gave out 
that Estelan, her husband, was a robber, and tried to ruin and dishonour 
the count. He slandered Estelan, and urged Prune vaux to squander the 
count’s money. I tell you that Fr4doc is a perfect scoundrel. If you told 
him that you were going to leave your fortune to the count he would de- 
clare on all sides that the count had accepted the arrangement. But I 
trust that you will say nothing of it to him, for you are a woman of feeling. 
I am going away now, for I don’t wish to give way-to my desire to attack 
this man ; I promised my uncle that I would not lay hands upon him. So, 
good-bye ! ” added Bautru, rushing to the door which he opened and 
slammed to as he went out. 

He had scarcely noticed that the old witch hacT risen to her feet and 
stared at him wildly while lie spoke. Antonia had fallen back upon her 
pillow. The elTort which she had m^de had exhausted her. 

“ Is what lie says true ? ” asked the fortune-teller. 

“ What do you mean, Madarne J^remie ? ” inquired tile Grasshopper. 

“ That the Count de Maugars is ruined ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ And his son-in-law has been accused of stealing ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ After his marriage ? ” 

“On his wedding day. He was about to be arrested when he left the 
church.” 

4 ‘ But I did not know that, and yet I was there. ” 

* ‘ What ! you were at the marriage-mass? Did you know the Count 
de Maugars, then, or his son-in-law ? ” 

“ 1 knew both of them. Was the son-in-law put in prison ? ” 

“ Yes. But not till afterwards. He escaped *the first time.” 

“ Then he is still in prison ? ” 

“No, he has been released. He was cleared and declared innocent. 
But why do you ask all this, Madame J6remie ? ” 

“ Because I wish to know,” replied the fortune-teller, curtly. “ What 
was the name of that young man ? ” 

“ Guy de Bautru. His uncle is a friend of Monsieur de Maugars.” 

“ Guy de Bautru,” repeated Madame Jerthnic, who seemed very much 
excited. “Yes, I remember that last year Madeleine mentioned that 
name in my hearing ” 

“ Madeleine, that is Mademoiselle de Maugars, I think. There was a 

talk of Guy’s marrying her, but ” 

“ And this Fredoc, who did them all this harm — what kind of face has 
he?” 

“He is an old man, who was Bautru’s friend and mine, and I cannot 
believe that he has done what Gqy says. If he comes, 1 shall try to find 
out all about it. ” 

“ Why had he any grudge against the count ? ” asked the sorceress, who 
was talking to herself. 

“I will find out. Fnkloc has confidence in me. He will tell me,” 

“ And you will tell me all ? ” 

“\3Tu\i will hear what he says.” 
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“ Will he come here ?” 

“Perhaps. But my good Madame J4r<$mie, I am very tired, and I 
must beg you to tell my fortune at once. I believe in what the cards say/' 

“ You are right. They never lie. They told me that I should see him 
again, and I did see him. They told me, afterwards, that I should see him 
again ” ' 

* ‘ Who are you talking about ? I can scarcely see, my eyes are so dim. 
Raise the curtains, Madame Jt^mie, I beg of you.” 

The old witch obeyed, going slowly towards the window. She was a 
negress, bowed with age, and bent almost double. She walked with the 
help of a cane, like the wicked fairies who persecute the heroines of fairy 
talcs. 

‘ 1 Make haste and come back to your cards ; I want to know whether I 
shall live or die,” groaned Antonia. 

“Mademoiselle,” said the maid, opening the door, “here is Monsieur 
Fredoc. ” 

“ Come in, my friend,” replied the Grasshopper, sitting up and speaking 
in a faint voice. “ I was sure that you would come.” 

It was indeed Fr&loc, who advanced with a light step towards the bed, 
and he looked as smiling as ever, althongh he was greatly changed since 
Antonia had last seen him. He was pale, his face had grown thin, his 
eyes hollow, and his hair was now almost white. However, the expression 
of his face was the same as before, frank, open, and pleasant. He liked 
Antonia because she was gay, lively, and rather foolish, and he had known 
perfectly well what he was doing when he made her acquainted with 
Prunevaux, the notary. 

He had at once made up his mind to call on receiving her note, and he 
now approached her in the most cordial manner imaginable, and without 
noticing the old negress, who was engaged in drawing back the curtains, 
and stood with her back towards him. 

“ My friend,” sighed the luckless Grasshopper, “ you find me very ill.” 

“You do not look so, my dear girl,” replied Fredoc. “ With this 
pink wrapper on, you look prettier than ever, and not more than eighteen. ” 

“But look at my complexion. I am spotted like a panther.” 

“A brown panther! That would be a pretty title for a l’omantio 
drama.” 

“Don’t laugh at me ; I am really ill. My eyes arc swollen. I can 
scarcely open them, and they were the best feature in my face. Whore 
are the days when I sang at the Fantaisies Comiques ? It was that theatre 
that brought me bad luck.” 

“And bad luck to Prunevaux, too,” replied Frckloc, who did not lose 
sight of the purpose of his visit. “ Have you heard from him ? ” 

4 ‘ Only too often ! He is doing very little business at present, but lio 
hopes to open an agency in Brussels.” 

• “I am sorry for him and for the clients he has ruined,” replied Fredoc, 
who now felt more at ease. 

“ But I did not Bend to you to talk to you about him,” replied Antonia. 
“ I wanted to consult you about an idea of mine.” 

“ Go on, my child ! ” 

“ No, it is of no use now. I know what you will say. Bautru, who 
was here just now, has already told me.” 

“ Bautru ! Did you send for him ? Has he been here ? ” 

“ Yes; he was here about ten minutes ago.” 


— r 
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“ You told him that you expected me, I suppose ? ” 

“ Yes, and he went away very angry. What did I know about your 
quarrels with him ? He told me that you had done ” 

‘ * Things which you did not believe, I hope? Monsieur do Bautru is 
very angry with me because I have a quarrel on hand with one of his 
friends. ” 

“ The Count de Maugars ?” * 

“ Did he tell you that? ” 

“I did not understand what he said, and I am sure you are a good 
man, whatever he may say — and I aip very fond of you. It is not your 
fault if Prune vaux was extravagant.” 

As she spoke, Antonia held out both of her hands to F re doc to make 
him sit beside her. 

“ When you came in,” she said, “ I was having my fortune, told, so as 
to find out whether I should get well or not. I will-have yours told, too, 
to know whether you have any enemies, and whether you wilt be lucky or 
not. I was talking about you to Madame J Uremic.” 

“ Who may she be ? ” 

“ Didn’t you see her when you came in? She is tilery, at' the foot of 
the bed, behind you.” And Antonia added, addressing the black fortune- 
teller: “ What ails you, my dear madame ?• Are you ill? Is it too warm 
here? The doctor did not forbid us to open the window.” 

To say the truth, Madame Jeremie had assumed a very singular posi- 
tion. She had approached most cautiously, and was standing up and 
clutching hold of one of the columns of the canopy, with her neck stretched 
out and listening intently. It seemed as though Frddoc’s voice attracted 
her as music attracts a spider. Her lips were parted, showing her white 
teeth, and she rolled her eyes as if she were extremely frightened. 

Fredoc, turning suddenly round, found himself face to face with her, 
whereupon she uttered a hoarse cry, and made a hasty spring towards the 
window. “He! it is he!” she muttered, twisting her hands together. “I 
ought to have known that he would come ! The king of spades turned up 
three times, first deal ! ” 

Fredoc w r as not less peculiar in his behaviour than the negress. On 
suddenly seeing this strange creature before him he had broken away from 
Antonia, who was holding his hands, and had approached the foot of the 
bod to look more closely at the apparition. When the phantom spoke he 
started as though he had recognised the voice, and he now went towards 
the woman before him. 

Madame Jeremie leant against the tapestry hangings and extended her 
arms as if to ward him off. She remained as though nailed to the spot by 
the fright which paralyzed lier. 8I16 had drawn back the curtains but a 
moment before, and the light, bright July sun rays now shone fully over her 
face, revealing its every feature. - 

Fr&loc approached so near that he aftnost touched her. He recognised 
her, undoubtedly, for, turning pale with surprise, he exclaimed : “Aurore!” 

“ Mercy, jmnster ! ” muttered the negress, falling xipon her knees. 

“ Wretch ! I have found you at last ! ” 

“My friend!” exclaimed "Antonia, “you are making some mistake. 
This is Madame Jeremie, the best woman in the world.” 

“ What have you done with my daughter?” howled Fredoc. “You 
killed! her by stealing her from me!” 

And as Aurore, who was now prostrate before him, struck the floor with 
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her forehead, he caught her up by the neck, lifting her as though she 
had been a mere feather, and carried her from the room, saying to the 
frightened Antonia: “Don’t stir; I forbid your following me! This 
woman is a wretch, and I shall treat her as she deserves.” 

At the same time he pushed the door open with his shoulder, and 
darted, without releasing his prey, into the drawing-room, where on a 
memorable occasion Don Manoel’s rake had gathered up the last bank- 
notes belonging to Prunevaux, the notary. Flinging the negress upon a 
divan, Fr^doc then went to bolt the door by which he had entered. The 
apartment had four doors — like any drawing-room that respects itself— 
and he went in turn to the other three and secured them in a similar man- 
ner. He did not wish to be disturbed in what he was about to do. 

While he was taking these alarming precautions Aurore looked at him 
with terror, but did not attempt to fly. 8he believed herself to be lost. 
When, her former master went towards her after locking the doors, sho 
again attempted to kneel before him, but he caught hold, of her arm and 
compelled her to rise. 

“ Stand up,” he cried, “ stand up and answer me ! If you refuse to do 
so, or if you tell .me a falsehood, I will crush you under my foot as I would 
crush a viper.” 

If any of the gamblers of the club or “ ladies of the lake ” who were 
acquainted with Frtkloc could have seen him at this moment they would 
have thought him perfectly insane. The quiet man who so kindly consoled 
the young players who lost their money at baccarat, the amiable philo- 
sopher, the perfect gentleman, was now behaving like the “ villain ” of a 
melodrama, andhislips, which usually smiled, gave vent to threats and curses. 

But there w*as no one to witness his fury. Antonia, stupefied with 
terror, had tried to stop him by appealing to his pity and his reason ; but 
she was not able to rise and go after him. 8hc had to content herself 
with ringing for her maid, who made no haste to appear. The negress 
groaned and uttered inarticulate sounds. From the other side of the 
thin partition against which stood the divan upon which Frtidoc had 
thrown her, there came a hum of voices and a sharp sound ; that of an 
ivory ball striking against a brass rim. In the yellow boudoir where she 
held her audiences, the widow Mouohcron was working the cylinder of 
her roulette table under the practised eyes of licr old friends, and every 
stroke told. 

“ Will you speak?” said Fr<$doc, roughly shaking the arm of the fortune- 
teller. 

“ Question me, master,” sho replied, in a whining voice ; “I will tell 
you everything.” 

“ How long have you been in Paris ? ” 

“ I came here twelve years ago.” 

“ Vou lie ! I should have met you before if that were the case.” 

“ I never go out ; my customers come to me. I only camo to Made- 
moiselle Antonia because she was ill.” 

“ Where were you before you came to Paris ? ” 

“ Over there, on the other side of the sea.” 

“ At Mauritius ? Had you the audacity to return there? ” 

<e No, no ! never ! When mistress died, I stayed.” 

“ In New Orleans, with him ? ” 

“Yes, with him, with them — on the plantation — far, far away, from 
the city — near a big river.” 
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“ Yon went with him ? 99 
** I was forced to go.” 

“ Wretch that you are ! If you had returned to me I might have for- 

f iven you, for you could have told me where she was buried. I wish to 
now now. You were there went she was carried to the grave ? ” 
“Mistress ? — yes f l*was there when she was buried.” 

“ You were there wlicn she ran away from me, and stole my daughter 
from me. You knew that she was flying with her lover. Why didn’t 
you warn me ? They paid you to hold your tongue, did they not ? I 
would have made you rich if you had prevented them from committing a 
crime.” * 

“ No — it was not money. I loved mistress — I had been her slave, and 
I could not resist her wishes, and, besides, I could not leave little Clara.” 
“ I forbid you to utter that name ! ” 

“ She was my nursling.” 

“ Did you know that you were killing her by taking hereto a country 
where fever rages ? ” 

“No.” 

“ However, you went with her destroyer. He had my daughter’s poor 
little body thrown into a paupers grave, and he took you* with him.” 

“ Master, if you only knew ” 

“Don’t attempt to justify yourself! You are an infamous creature. 
A beast has more feeling than you have shown. He dismissed you, and 
he was right in doing so.” 

He did not dismiss me. I left him when I came to Paris. I was 
afraid.” 

“ Of what ? ” 

“ Of you. I was afraid that I might meet you.” 

“ So you knew, then, that I was alive V ” 

“ Yes ; the cards had told me so. He lived in a handsome street, and 
I thought that you must live there too, and I went away and hid myself 
in a mean little house at Montmartre.” 

“ And you did not see this man again ? ” 

“Yes, master, I have seen him twice every year, and lately I was at 
church when Mademoiselle Madeleine was married. 1 saw you, but you 
could not see me. 1 went away before the mass was over.” 

“ To tell Monsieur de Maugars that I was there ? ” 

“ No, master, I did not tell him. I have not been to his houso since 
the wedding. He knows nothing about it.” 

“ He knows everything now. 1 did not let him know until my revenge 
was satisfied. It is so now. I have revealed myself to him, and when 
he makes up his mind to tight a duel with me I shall kill him.” 

“Is it true, then, master, that you have revenged yourself?” asked 
Aurore, raising her head. 

“ Who told you so ? ” 

“ No one. But just now in the bedroom there was a young man whom 

Mademoiselle Antonia had sent for* lie spoke about you ” 

“ Y r es. ]? have revenged myself, and I shall do even m'ore.” 

“ It was well as regards him,” said the negress, “ but why did you re- 
venge yourself upon her ? ” 

“ Her ! ” exclaimed Fredoc. “ I did not wish to do so, only I could not 
reach, the father except by striking at the daughter.” 

“ Gk,*what have you done, master ?” groaned the negress. 
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“Justice only. I have returned evil for the evil done to me. The 
child pays the parent’s debt,” 

“ Then the young man spoke the truth? She is unhappy, and you arc 
the cause of it ? ” 

“Her unhappiness will last as long as her life. Her husband has been 
accused of robbery. He was not guilty either. But I denounced him. It 
is I who had him thrown into prison as a robber. He has left the prison ; 
but she loves him no longer. She will die of grief, and her father will 
suffer all that he has made tne endure. The accomplice of the Count de 
Mau gars died a miserable death. She expiated her crime, lie will ex- 
piate his, ami I now need only to punish you for helping them both.” 

“ Kill me, master, but spare her ! ” 

“ Who ? This scoundrel’s daughter ? He had no pity upon my child ; 
why should I spare his? Spare his ? What do I say? It is too late for 
that. Her fate was decided on the day when she married Estclan. She 
is bound to him for ever.” 

“ But if he died ” 

“ She would be free. Why don’t you kill him ? You must have some 
poisons from your own country. Give him some venomous drug, and then 
this Madeleine,' whom you brought up, will thank you, and 1 shall have the 
pleasure of handing you both over to the judge, who will send you to the 
galleys or the scaffold,” cried Fredoc, carried away by liis furious anger. 

Aurore, who was looking fixedly at him, did not cast down her eyes. 
“ Master,” she said, slowly, “will you believe mo when I tell yon that 
you ought to weep rather than rejoice in the sorrow of ail innocent girl ?” 

“ Believe you ? I ? Repent having pursued the coward who stole from 
me the sole object of my affection, for having punished one of his race ? 
No ! I despise him as much as I loathe him, and all the falsehoods you 
may invent would not make me grieve over the lot of a woman who Inis 
the Man gars’ blood in her veins. ” 

“ What if I told you that she is not his daughter, tills poor girl whom 
you have been persecuting ? ” 

“ You would lie if you did say it — just as you lied a moment ago when 
you pretended that you loved my daughter. How much have you been 
paid to invent some lie to move me to pity, if I could be taken in by it. ” 

“ What if I prove to you that Madeleine is not the count’s daughter !” 

“ You mean to say that lie has stolen her somewhere. It isn’t true, 
although that man is certainly capable of any crime. But even if it were 
true, 1 should none the less have wounded him to the heart, for lie is fond 
of the girl, and she has always been with him.” 

“ He adores her.” 

“ Then what does it matter whether she be his child or not? I have 
done quite right. So much the worse for her ! ” 

“ But suppose that she were the child of some one you knew, some 
friend of yours ? ” 

“ I have no friends now. Don’t attempt to deceive me ! Madame 
d’Estelan is Maugars’ daughter, and she will be Estelan’s wife to the end 
of her days. And it is l who have made her so, for it is I who inflicted 
this punishment upon her. It is horrible, no doubt, but Maugars has been 
made to suffer, ami I don’t regret what I have done.” 

At this moment some one knocked at the door between the rooms, and 
attempted to open it. A voice called out — “ Madame Jcrernie ! M/ulame 
J&’dmie ! Come quick. Mademoiselle Antonia wants you.” * ./ 
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It was the. maid who called out in this fashion, and it was easy to guess 
what had taken place in the adjoining room Frightened as well as 
amazed, when the negress was carried away, the C rasshopper had now 
sent her maid to rescue the old fortune-teller. She had heard the cry of 
rage w hich Fraloc had given vent to, and she wondered what would be 
the end of this strange scene. 

44 I forbid you to reply,” said Fredoc to Aurore. 

“ My mistress is very ill,” called the servant. 

“ Lot me go to her,” begged the negress. 

“No ! you shan’t stir.” 

4 4 Do you mean to kill me here, then ?” 

44 1 wisli to know what you meant by saying that Madeleine was not 
that man’s daughter.” 

“ iSo you are beginning to believe that I spoke Jihc truth 
“I believe that you are in league with IVlaugars, and tjiat he has paid 
you to deceive me ; ami 1 wish to know' how far you will carry your 
impudence. What story do you mean to invent now ? ” 

“ Will you promise to spare me if I answ er you ?” 

‘‘Spare you! Do you imagine that I intend to wring your neck? 
No, no. We are now in a country where I should be called to account if 
1 carried out such an act of justice, ami I wish to be free to linish matters 
with my enemy. I simply removed you from that woman’s room because 
1 didn’t wish her to learn who 1 really was, and who yon were. I shall 
go away wdien you have answered me, and it is not by killing you that I 
shall inflict upon you my revenge.” 

“Why should you kill me? I shall die, and before’ long tdo. The 
cards told me that I should die as soon as the child found her father. 
That hour has now arrived. I trusted that it would not come so soon, for 
1 never met you. I had seen you once, certainly, and I might have 
spoken to you ; but I fled, for I knew that when you found me I should, 
in »p’tc of inyself, betray the secret which I have kept for eighteen years.” 

44 Wn«,t secret ! Will you explain yourself or not ? ” shouted Frthloc, 
in a passion. 

“ Yes, master, I will, and then you shall do as it pleases you. You 
were told that your daughter had died of yellow fever ; but did you ever 
ask yourself who had dictated the letter which told you so ? ” 

“ Dictated it ! The man who signed it had no need of any one’s 
dictation.” 

“ Did you ever see that man ? ” 

“ No ; for he was dead and buried when I reached New Orleans.” 
“And you were told that he was a man doing business in the city 
there. But that was falsfc. He was simply the manager of the Count de 
Maugars’ plantation. When he wrote to you that your daughter was 
dead, he simply obeyed his master’s orders — he wrote a lie ! ” 

“ A lie ! What arc you insinuating now ? ” 

“ I say that your child is alive ! ” 

“ It ^impossible ! ” 

“ I swear it by my hopes of heaven.” 

“ Wretch ! If this not a falsehood, your conduct is even more infamous 
than I believed. If my daughter is alive you must know where she is, 
and for hiding her from me you would deserve to be drawn and quartered, 
to ’be roasted over a slow fire. No torture would be too cruel for you.” 
“Torture me, master, if you choose. I know w'here she is, and if I 
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had known where you were, I should have told you everything long 
ago.” 

“ Where I was, indeed ! Why, you saw me on the day when Made- 
moiselle de Maugars was married. Why didn’t you speak to me then ? 
And if you were afraid of speaking to me in the church, what prevented 
you from coming to my house ? You need only have followed me home.” 

“ X was afraid of you.” 

“ But you are not afraid of me now ? ” 

“ I am more afraid than ever. But you have declared that you would 
never cease persecuting one whom yoju ought to love, and I don’t wish 
you to keep on persecuting her.” 

“ It is upon the Count de Maugars’ daughter that I am wreaking my 
vengeance, and I shall never cease persecuting her, I warn you.” 

“But she is your own child, Clara Yvrande, my nursling. She is 
only Madeleine de Maugars in name.” 

“ What is this you say ? ” 

“ The truth. Before mistress died she begged the count not to desert 
her daughter, and she made him swear that he would not send her back to 
France.” 

“And he dared do this!” exclaimed Fr<$doc. “ And does she know 
it ? Has she consented to this abominable imposture ? ” 

“No. Slle knows nothing. Everything has been kept from her. The 
count threatened me with the most dreadful punishment if I spoke, so I 
was obliged to be silent. To whom could I tell the truth down there? To 
Madeleine? I should not have had the courage to grieve her. It would 
have been necessary to tell her what her mother had done. When J. re- 
turned to France with her, I often felt remorse. The secret seemed to 
stifle me. I promised myself that l would tell her all when she was 
married. However, the count mistrusted me and sent me away, lie 
only allows me to see her twice a year. He did not even ask me to go to 
the wedding ; I went there almost unknown to him. I was to go ami see 
Madeleino this month ; it will be her birthday, and I had then resol ved 
to tell her all. ” 

“ But this Maugars knows that I am here, and I have been waiting to 

hear from him. I have challenged him ” 

, “He will not light with you. How can he run the risk of killing 
Madeleine’s real father ? ” 

Fr&loc started. Me had been wondering for several days why Maugars 
had not sent an answer to the defiance borne to him by Souscarricrc. 
Aurore’s .reply now explained this silence on the part of the count and his 
friends. And, for the first time siuce the beginning of his conversation 
with the negress, Fr&loc said to himself, “ It may be true.” 

“ Question him,” resumed Aurore. “ I know him. He may have 
been silent, but he is too proud to lie. If he attempted to do so, tell him 
that I have told you everything, and force him to bring me forward as a 
witness. ” 

“ Will you appear and repeat before him all that you have just told 
me?” ' 

“ Yes. master, all ! I hope I may go* to perdition if the count dare 
dony. Why should he deny it? You have had your revenge. He will 
be revenged upon you by telling you that you have made your own 
daugb ter w retch ed . n 

“Neither his avowal nor yours will prove that Madeleine is my 
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daughter. You may have plotted all this together to make me undo what 

I have done.” 

“You forgot, master, that you cannot undo it. You forget that I 
could not guess that I should meet you here. How could I concert with 
the count, who has not received me at his house for tho last six months ? 

1 did not even know that Madeleine had trouble of any kind. If you still 
doubt me, even after questioning Monsieur de Maugars, question Made- 
leine herself.” 

* ‘ Y ou told me that she was ignorant of everything. ” 

“ She will remember crossing the sea.” 

“ What shall I believe ? ” muttered Fredoc. “ What can I bolieve ? ” 

“ Come with me, master, and you will doubt no longer.” 

“ To the count’s house ? No, lie would not receive me.” 

“ lie will receive me, for he is afraid that I might betray him. Come ! 

I will tell him that you know all, and then he will have to confess.” 

“ I do not wish that you should see him alone.” 

“We will go in together.” 

“ Well, I will do it ! But if the count does not receive us, I shan’t 
leave you till we have seen him. I don’t intend that you should com- 
municate with him. You shall be a prisoner in my house, and you shall 
bo watched.” 

“ Let us go ; I am* ready,” replied the negress. 

Fredoc pushed her before him, unlocked one of tho doors, and found 
Antonia’s maid in the dining-room, talking with the widow Moucheron. 
They called out to him in a loud tone, but he did not condescend to reply, 
and Aurore suffered herself to be led away without resistance. 

“There are some things going on here that don’t suit me,” said the 
maid, when they had left the apartments. “ I am going to ask to have 
my wages paid, and then I mean to leave.” 

“You shan’t go; my daughter needs your services,” exclaimed the 
widow. 

“ Your daughter ! She won’t need any one for long. She’ll die, and 
you had better go and take care of her yourself. I have only been 
vaccinated once, and I don’t wish to fall ill as well.” 

At this moment the door of the yellow boudoir opened, and a hoarse 
voice, that of an aged woman, called out : u Mother Olympe ! The zero 
has come out four times in succession, and the baroness had twenty pence 
on the first turn ! Your bank is broken ! ” 

“ I’m coming,” replied the inveterate female gambler. 


IX. 

When Guy de Bautru left poor Antonia, he went straight home. He had 
a great many things to attend to, as he was going away in a few days. He 
had to pay all his outstanding debts before leaving for Algiers. Four years 
of Paris life — bachelor life — and but a month before him ere putting on the 
uniform of a common soldier 1 

He had enlisted, and the day for sailing from Marseilles was set. 
Military authorities do not allow delay. Besides, the volunteer had no 
wish to miss the boat, and did not regret his decision. But he was very 
sad’, and he preferred to remain in his rooms in the Rue Auber to running 
about town to amuse himself. 
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He was not cured of his love, although he had bidden a final adieu to 
the past, and solitude had become dear to him since it enabled him to 
think of Madeleine. Determined to keep his promise, he had abstained 
from seeing her again, but he remained whole days thinking of her in 
solitude, and this was no way to forget her or console himself. He had 
also to see his tradespeople and a few acquaintances who owed him money, 
which he now needed in order to pay his debts. He had to sell his furni- 
ture, his horses, and give up his rooms. From the amounts he received he 
had to refund the money advanced on his farms, for he wished to retain 
the land which still belonged to him in.Anjou. All this took up more time 
than he could well spare. 

Fortunately, Souscarri&re had offered to help him from his own pocket, 
and to attend to various matters for him. He had called his nephew’s 
creditors together at the Grand Hotel and paid them. He had written to 
his notary to free the hinds, thinking that he could not do better than save 
them from being sold, and feeling sure that Guy would need the money 
which his bric-d-hrac would bring him in. 

The good uncle had even arranged to buy the bay which he had ridden 
every day since his arrival in Paris. He would have regretted that Guy 
should send it to Tattersalls’, where it would not have sold well, for the 
gigantic old soldier’s rides had done the pretty animal no good. 

However, Souscarrierc would not buy the art objects himself, although 
his nephew had maintained that the panoplies would decorate the great 
hall of the manor of La Breteclie to great advantage. Souscarri^re did 
not care for works of art. lie had decorated the walls of his abode with 
a few dozen heads of stags and wild boars, badly stuffed by a naturalist in 
the neighbourhood, and that sufficed for him. He declared that the famous 
suit of armour of the time of Henry II. would set the whole neighbourhood 
talking about him if he set it up on a pedestal in his hall. Besides, lie 
cared less than ever to arrange his patrimonial abode. The plan of living 
there had been given the go-by, for, let events turn out as they might, his 
friends could no longer go to Anjou to stay. Madeleine’s fate depended 
upon Estelan, and Maugars’ decision was subject to her own. To the 
father as well as the daughter exile seemed to be the only remaining 
resource. 

The old soldier had thought no more of Guy’s marriage, or of grand- 
nephews and nieces whom he would have jogged upon liis knees. Guy 
could not decently quit the army till he became a captain, and at the usual 
rate of advancement the ex-colonel might die ten times over and go to a 
better world before his nephew would be able to marry and settle down. 
However, the ex-colonel had some thoughts of ^oing with Guy to Algiers, 
to make him acquainted with some old comrades still in the service, and 
holding commands in the army of Africa. 

For a few days past Souscarrierc had been less engrossed with M. de 
Maugars- affairs, which were coming to a decisive conclusion, and he saw 
his nephew frequently, so as to keep up his spirits and strengthen him in 
his good resolutions. He reached the rooms in the Rue Auber. but a few 
moments after Guy’s return from his visit to Antonia, and he found the 
young fellow’ very much excited. The Grasshopper’s overtures had made 
him angry, and the name of Fredoc, which she had so foolishly brought 
forward, had set him wdld. He knew that Frikloc was Madeleine’s perse- 
cutor, and he longed to publicly insult him and force him to fight. But 
his uncle, previously informed of his intentions, had made great efforts to 
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prevent him from carrying them out. He had even gone so far as to forbid 
him to provoke Fredoe on any pretext whatever, hut without giving any 
very good reason for this injunction. 

The fact is, Souscarriere had deemed it idle to increase his nephew’s 
annoyances by telling him that Madeleine was not the real daughter of 
the count, but in point of truth the child of their common enemy, and, 
besides, he had promised to keep to himself the delicate secret he had 
learnt. However, he had vainly attempted to rid Guy of his anger. The 
idea of fighting with Fredoe had got into the young fellow’s brain on the 
day w'hcn he had learned the bad acts which the spurious old bachelor 
had committed. It was settled there, and he could not get rid of it. 
Indeed, it had become a mania. 

Souscarriere avoided discussing the matter as well as lie could, but he 
was obliged to submit to hearing it mentioned fcyery now and then, 
whereupon he gave all sorts of commonplace reasons and fake pretexts to 
deter Guy from challenging Fredoe. He maintained that they both had 
been intimate with him ; that everybody would be surprised by a duel 
between men who had been friends ; that in seeking for the cause of every- 
thing which had been said respecting Madeleine’s marriage her name 
would again be brought up, and that to attack Fredoe was striking at 
Maugars, whose only wish was that his own name might never more he 
mentioned. 

Bautru listened to all these argument with ill -controlled impatience, 
and was by no means convinced by them. He would not act against his 
uncle’s will, but be continually endeavoured to make him change his views 
on the subject. On this particular day he began by asking : “ Vo you 
know where 1 have just been, uncle ? ” 

“ I suppose,” replied Souscarriere, who had not yet had time to scat 
himself, “ that you have been making some calls.” 

“ Yes, I have been to see Antonia.” 

“ Pruncvaux’s Delilah ? What the mischief took you there ? ” 

“ A letter from her, asking me to call.” 

“ That is no excuse for doing so.” 

“ She wrote that she wished to see me about the notary. I thought 
that she might, perhaps, have been authorised by him to propose some 
settlement with the people he has robbed.” 

“ Your idea had not common sense to recommend it.” 

“ So I found ; but you will never guess what it was that Antonia 
wished to consult me about.” 

“Her future as a singer, perhaps ? ” 

“ No. J found that she had formed a plan and wished to make her will. ” 

“Is she ill?” 

“ Very ill. Her physician told me that she has the small-pox.” 

“ Oho ! Do you know that it is contagious ? ” 

“Not in a ten minutes’ visit. 1 did not even sit down. I was very 
angry. She had taken it into her head to leave all she possesses to the 
Count de Maugars, so as to make up in part for the money which Prune- 
vaux stole from him to hire the theatre lor her.” 

“ You told her, of course, that Maugars would refuse at once? ” 

“ Yes ; but, unfortunately, she won’t be satisfied with consulting me, 
for she has sent for Frt'doc, who is an intimate friend of hers.” 

“ Her thinking of doing this act of reparation shows that she has some 
ense of justice and more good feeling than I should have expected. But 
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that fellow Fr&loc is quite capable of telling the story everywhere, and 
declaring that Maugars has accepted tho offer of this girl's money. ” 

* 1 Why has not Maugars sent his seconds to Fr4doc ? I cannot under- 
stand his magnanimity.” 

“ You must not sit in judgment upon Maugars. He has his reasons 
for not fighting. ” 

“The same as yours, most likely. I should very much like to know 
what they are ? ” 

‘ ‘ Guy, you annoy me ! I have alroady told you that the affairs of 
older persons than yourself do not concern you. ” 

“ But my own affairs do concern me. That man made game of me 
after a way. He called himself my friend, and laid a villanous trap for 
me.” 

“ You were foolish enough to be taken in by it, and that is to be re- 
gretted very much, but Fredoc did not attack you personally. Go and 
tell your friends that you wish to fight with a man — especially with a man 
of his age — because he is the cause of your being in love with a married ( 
woman, and just see how they will laugh at you.” 

“ I should find some better pretext than that ; but as you don’t wish 
me to fight with him, I will not do so. But will Monsieur d’Estelan 
abstain from doing so, after being so vilely slandered by F rcdoo ? lie 
knows that such is the case, and that it was this wretch who denounced 
him to the police. ” 

“Yes, he knows it, for I told him in the drawing-room at Maugars’ 
house, and, by the way he acted, I think that he will take the duel on his 
own shoulders. ” 

“ He does not sqem to be taking any active measures, however.” 

“ I suppose that something must have prevented it, for when he left 
me he was going straight to Frodoc’s rooms. He failed to find him, 
perhaps.” 

“ But since then he must have succeeded in doing so. A man can 
always be found if he is well looked for.” 

“ Fredoc may have refused the challenge. I have not seen d’Estclan, 
and you know that I don’t communicate with him. But I won’t conoeal 
from you that if lie succeeds in making Frddoc fight, 1 shan’t be sorry. 
What is forbidden to us is not forbidden to him.” 

“ There you go again with your enigmas ! Why can Estelan fight with 
him when we can’t ? ” 

“ Because he is ignorant of something which is only known to Maugars 
and to me,” replied Souscarri&re, impatiently. 

“ Do you call that answering me ? ” exclaimed Guy. 

“ Nephew,” replied Souscarri6re, “you oblige me to tell yor/ that you 
ask too many questions. WJien a man has an uncle who means to leave 
his money to him, he ought to respect his wishes, deuce take it ! and not 
torment him to make him tell a secret which is not his own.” 

“ A secret ! Well, do you suppose that I shouldn’t be able to hold my 
tongue if you told it to me ? ” 

“I don’t say that, but l might go too far in telling it Tlv.re is one of 
La Fontaine’s fables which you had better read. ” 

“ It is called, 4 The Woman and the Secret,’ but 1 am not a woman.” 

“ But, to speak seriously, if I told you this secret, would you refuse to 
reveal it to Madeleine if she should ever question you about it ? ” 

“ I shall never see Madeleine again.” 
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“ You might, without intending to do so. If I told you what I mean 
by all this, would you have the courage to hold your tongue ? ” 

“I should, on my word of honour.” 

“Well, then, Frtidoc is M tide bine's father. Now, do you understand 
why it is that Maugars cannot fight with him ? ” 

“ I understand that you are making game of me, my dear uncle. ” 

“I am not in the least disposed to do so. What 1 tell you is, unfor- 
tunately the truth. Fredoc’s daughter did not die of yellow fever, as he 
supposed, at the time when — as I told you a few days ago — Maugars 
eloped with his wife, and she took with her the child and nurse. It is 
this very child that now bears the count’s name. In a word, it is Made- 
leine. Maugars himself communicated this to me, and it cost him dear to 
m, ake such a confession. You can’t suppose that he would accuse himself 
of such an act if he had not done it.” 

“No, for it is a crime.” > 

“The term is harsh. For myself, I don’t know what to think about 
# my unlucky friend’s action. He can say many things to excuse himself, 
but he is, nevertheless, in a sorry plight.” 

“ Madeleine is innocent, whatever he may be guilty pf,” said Bautru, 
firmly. 

“She was not consulted, as you may imagine, being almost a baby at 
the time, and up to this very day she does not know that Maugars is not 
her father. I hope that she will never know it, for you will not inform her. ” 
“ Not I ! — but Fredoc will tell her — he can claim her.” 

“ Fr&loc is not aware that she is his daughter. If he had only known 
it he would not have tortured her as he lias done. Now, yon dre ac- 
quainted with the true bearings of the case, and I ask you, could you 
expose yourself to the risk of killing Frddoc or being killed by him ? ” 

“ No,” stammered Bautru, “ it would he monstrous.” 

“Very well! We agree upon that point. It is settled, then, that 
you 1 won’t think of this impossible duel anymore. None of those who 
know the truth can fight this man.” 

“ Docs Estclan know it?” 

“No, very fortunately. And no one will tell him. If he induces 
k redoc to answer for his conduct by fighting with him, and any fatal 
result follows, I have nothing to do with it. We are not called upon to 
toll him, and the reputation of my old friend is dearer to me than the lives 
of these two men for whom I care nothing at all. Don’t let us talk of 
them, but of your approaching departure. Have you found any one to 
take your pottery and panoplies ? ” . 

“ 1 think so. Motel knows a gentleman who is fond of these things. 
But whatNdo I care for a fe^ thousand francs ? What troubles me most 
is poor Madeleine's sorrow.” 

“ Indeed ! I thought that you did not trouble yourself any more about 
her. Remember, she is Fredoc’s daughter.” 

“ Is it her fault if her father has done such infamous things ? ” 

“ I’ll veifcuro to bet that during all these years that Fredoc has been 
preparing revenge himself upon Maugars, he has been steadily practis- 
ing fencing. But Estclan lias merely travelled about.” 

“ Do you think that they will fight ? ” 

“ I can’t telfyou, but I know that Estelan wishes to punish Frddoc for 
his slanders, and has not the faintest idea that he stands in the position 
of father-in-law towards him. We can only look on and wait.” 
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“ Do you think that we should be doing right to let them go upon the 
duelling-ground ? ” said Bautru, after a moment’s thought, 

“ How could we prevent them from fighting— can you tell me?” replied 
Souscarriere. “ They will not come to ask our permission.” 

‘‘But, my dear uncle,” replied Bautru, “it would suffice to let them 
know what you have just confided in me. Frcdoc would naturally refuse 
to fight with his own son-in-law, and Estclan to fight with his wife’s 
father. * 

“It might be so, but I am not sure, for Estelan has been greatly 
injured by this man, and he will not forget it merely because he is thus 
connected with him by marriage. Frpdoc will certainly not be stopped 
by so little. He knows no obstacle. Besides,” added Souscarriere, “ we 
cannot betray Maugars’ secret. He confided it to me. I have confided it 
to you, and I am beginning to think that I ought not to have done so. 
To tell it to others would be dishonourable.” 

“Will it not be dishonourable to allow these two men, whoso death 
would be advantageous to us, to fight and perhaps kill each other ? ” 

This time it was the uncle who started, for his nephew’s plain language, 
so full of lofty sentiment, startled him by its truthfulness. Guy’s disin- 
terestedness touched his feelings ; he admired it, although he had not the 
same scruples as the generous young man had, and although he already 
regretted having taken him into his confidence as regarded Maugars’ past 
life. 

“ I admit,” he said, “ that it would be more chivalrous on your part to 
detain your rival and prevent him from running the risk of making so 
great a mistake as, socially speaking, this duel would be. But I don’t see 
how it is to be done, for I promised Maugars to keep liis secret.” 

“ He might free* you from that promise.” 

“ I shall not ask him to do so. Chivalry is a fine thing, but it will not 
do to carry it too far. How in the world, even if I were at liberty to do 
so, could I go to tell Estelan, who execrates me, the true position of his 
wife ? He would not listen to me, or, if he did, he would never believe 
that Madeleine is not Mademoiselle de Maugars. He would, perhaps, 
think that I was inventing the story to separate him from his wife, and I 
cannot imitate Frtkloc by informing him through an anonymous letter. 
The conclusion is this : let us be silent. Things will perhaps turn out 
differently from what we imagine, and I think that unforeseen conclusions 
are often those which settle matters to the best advantage.” 

Bautru did not appear to be satisfied. “ I shall do nothing without 
your authority,” said he, “ but I swear to you that if Estelan fell I should 
reproach' myself with his death, and refuse to profit by it. Never would 
I marry his widow. ” .i ' 

“ But if she became free by accident, or death following upon illness, 
you need have no scruples. ” * 

“No, for I love Madeleine devotedly, and I do not care who may be 
her father. But this is idle talk. I shall never marry, and before I 
become a general I shall surely be sent out of existence by some stray 
ball.” ( 

“ Don’t give way to such ideas, I entreat you ! I also fell as you do, 
and at your age, on account of an unfortunate attachment. I w r as very 
wretched, but I have long ago forgotten all those feelings**- It is true that 
I obtained a captaincy, and that I have remained single, but that is a reason 
the more why you should many and have a family. When there are no 
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more Souscarri&rcs there will still be Bautrus. But let us leave all that 
to Heaven, and think of the present only.” 

The man-servant in Bautru’s employ now entered with Motel’s card. 
“ Show him in,” said Bautru, and a moment afterwards the journalist’s 
pleasant and intelligent face appeared at the door, and brightened up still 
more at sight of Souscarri&re. 

“ I am delighted to see you, colonel,” he said as he shook hands. “ I 
have an answer for your nephew from the man who wishes to buy his 
bric-a-brac. He is a nice young fellow from the country, who had a letter 
of introduction to me, and wishes to have some handsomely furnished 
rooms in town. He offers forty thou'sand francs for the lot.” 

“ I accept,” said Bautru. 

“ You won’t lose much — only a thousand napoleons or so. Delightful ! ” 
said Souscarri^rc, sarcastically. 

“ Is it really true that you have made up your mind to enlist ? ” asked 
Metel. 

“ I have enlisted already,” replied Guy. 

“ I regret it, as I shall not see you, perhaps, till you return two or 
three years hence. But I think you are right in going away. Paris is 
stupid now. Politics sicken me, literature tires me, and news for my 
paper is as scarce as truffles.” 

“ What ! ” exclaimed the colonel, “ is there no gossip, no scandal? 

“ Yes, a little bit. Aubijoux and his wife are reconciled.” 

“ Oho ! that surprises me very much. I did not think that he was so 
forgiving. Last week he was going to kill half Paris, or, at least, so he 
said.” 

“ He won’t kill anybody. The duel is abandoned. Busserolles is not 
sorry that it is so. It was a mere silly flirtation, and scarcely even that, 
for the lady was in nowise in love witli him. He has gone to Dieppe and 
taken Girac with him.” 

“ Good-bye to them both, and a good riddance of bad rubbish ! ” said 
Souscarricre, who did not care for either of the two clubmen. 

“ The millionaire of the Boulevard Montmorency is going to Mexico. 
There will be no more entertainments at the villa. It is for sale. 
Madame Aubijoux has given up society, and taken a vow to worship Saint 
Muslin only. Touched to the heart by her reformation, her husband has 
taken her back, is turning his possessions into ready money, and will take 
her to a country where society papers are not published, and where there 
arc no dandies to flirt with. They will live like quiet people, and every- 
thing will end as it usually does in a fairy tale.” , 

“Why not? Madame Aubijoux was frivolous, but not vicious. Her 
husband \ees that a gay life was bad for her, and the change will do her 
good, in every way.” 

“I trust so. Rangouze will be tried at the assize court in three 
months from now ; Antonia’s Brazilian talks of returning to his own 
country, for he says that there is no more play worth mentioning at the 
club. Old Rosine dc Villcmomble is looking for a partner to go into the 
money leiAling business on Rangouze’s plan. And now I have told you 
all there is to tell. But, by -the- way, colonel, what was the result of your 
chase t)ie otlmr day ? Did you find out anything about the woman with 
the melon ? lb was I started that hare ; I hope that you caught it.” 

Souscarricre, who felt greatly relieved that nothing was known, re- 
plied : “ Oh, yes, I found tne scamp who wrote the anonymous letters in 
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the Rue de la Bienfaisance. He confessed everything. It was a fellow 
whom Maugars offended once upon a time. I told him what I thought of 
him. He won’t give us any further trouble.” 

“In the Rue de la Bienfaisance. Why he lives in the same street as 
Fr<kloc,” remarked M<5tel, without, however, attaching any special mean- 
ing to the observation. 4 ‘ By-the-bye,” he resumed, “I met Fredoc just 
now, in the strangest company you can possibly imagine. He was walking 
about with a negress. She looked exactly like the she ape at the Jar- 
din des Plantes. I am sure that she would draw crowds if she were on 
exhibition.” 

“ That’s strange ! Fredoc is usually so particular. What can he mean 
by walking about the streets with a black woman ? She did not have his 
arm, did she ? ” 

“ No, but they were walking side by side, and appeared to be carrying 
on a very lively conversation. He was in a state of great excitement ; it 
was easy to see that ; he was talking loudly and gesticulating, in fact, be- 
having just the opposite to his usual habits.” 

Bautru shrugged his shoulders. He was wondering why his uncle 
expressed any curiosity about the hateful man in question. He himself 
had not heard of the existence of a black nurse, who had attended upon 
Madeleine in her childhood, but Souscarriere remembered even the slightest 
details of the story told him by Maugars, and lie feared it was the same 
old negress who was now running about Paris with Fredoc. 

“They seemed to be going toward the Place de la Trinity,” resumed 
Motel. 

This was all that Souscarriere had wished to find out. So taking up 
his hat and the stoujb cane which ho usually carried, he exclaimed abruptly : 
“ Excuse me, my dear sir, I have an appointment at two o’clock, and I 
find that I am late already. I leave you with my nephew. Huy, my lad, 
I advise you to close with the offer for your furniture. It isn’t so easy to 
find a simpleton from the country who wants to buy china and curiosities. 
If you see him yourself, tell him that the Henri Deux armour was worn 
by an uncle of yours. That will give him a high idea of your family.” 

With this jest, the colonel hastily went off’. He suspected that Maugars 
was about to be visited by his enemy, and that he would need his assistance. 

X. 

The Avenue de Messine is neither very far from the Place de la Trinity 
nor very near it. Pr&loc was so excited by having met Aurore that it did 
not occur to him to take a cab to Maugals’ house. The drama was 
approaching its end. The “traitor ” — as they say at the An'bigu — had 
no further occasion to conceal himself. He was about to play the 
fifth act unmasked. 

During the walk from Antonia’s house to the count’s, Fr 'doc found 
time to carry on the inquiries begun in the Grasshopper’s pa) lour. The 
negress, when closely questioned, did not vary her replies. ‘She main- 
tained her previous assertions, and declared that Maugars could not 
contradict what she said. So, by the time they reached the church where 
Madeleine was married, Fredoc scarcely felt a doubt as to the truthfulness 
of Aurore’s story. 

A complete change was coming over him. His hatred seemed to fall 
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from his heart, as fruit which is too ripe drops from the tree when shaken 
by the winds of morning ; and once exclusively bent on fierce revenge, he 
now opened his heart to hope, repentance, and paternal love. He resigned 
himself to asking pardon of man, if his daughter could be restored to him. 
And he imagined that he need only say, “Come ! ” to her, and that she 
would come. He forgot the obstacles which rose between him and her, 
the cruelty which he had been guilty of, and even Louis d’Estclan’s 
existence. 

At the moment when M<$tel had met him in the Rue Saint Lazare, 
walking along with the fortune-teller, he was hurrying as fast as he could 
to Man gars’ house, and he did not perceive the journalist -watching his 
hurried gait and excited gestures. 

Metel had gone on without turning, and was able to tell Bautru of this 
surprising sight. However, if the journalist had not been in so great a 
hurry he could have told the colonel some more interesting news, But he 
was already far away when, as Frddoc was crossing the Place de la Trinity, 
Aurore stopped short and uttered an exclamation in creole dialect. 

At the same time she laid one hand upon her former master’s arm, and 
with the other pointed towards the church. Fredoe looked in the direction 
which she indicated, and twenty paces off he saw Madeleine, leaning on M. 
de Maugars’ arm, and walking slowly past the railing on the left side of the 
square. She had just left the church, where she had been praying for her 
foes as well as for her friends. 

Fredoe turned pale. He closed his eyes for a moment, and but for his 
strength of will he would have fainted. Auroro was scarcely any more 
self-possessed than he was. % She seemed about to fly. She had been 
disposed to brave everything, at first, but her courage was deserting her 
at sight of M . de Maugars, whom she perhaps feared even more tliau her 
old master Yvrande. 

Maugars and Madeleine came slowly on without noticing the man and 
woman standing near the street lamp, and they were about to leave the 
sidewalk and cross over the way, when Madeleine suddenly recognised her 
nurse. A mute scene ensued,. which did not attract any one’s attention, 
although it was a hundred times more dramatic than many incidents w hich 
cause a gaping crowd to gather. 

Madeleine, surprised and troubled, w'ith the Count de Maugars startled 
and enraged, Aurore trembling, and Fredoe hesitating, formed two groups, 
separated merely by a few yards. The looks which they exchanged ex- 
pressed anger, fear, and every violent passion and deep emotion. 

Drawn towards each other by contrary feelings, it seemed as if they 
dared net accost. one another. It seemed, indeed, as if the count was 
about to i’rag Madeleine away, in order to spare her the scene which w r as 
likely to eisuo. The presence of Aurore standing at Fr&l Jfc’s side told him 
what he ha^l to expect. 

But Madeleine, wdio could not divine wdiat was about to happen, and 
who did i) rtf know Fredoe, since she had never seen him from her infancy, 
detained t^e count. And then Fredoe was the first to make up his mind 
to cross the street, to the spot where his enemy awaited him, standing as 
stiff and upright as an old grenadier awaiting a cavalry charge. 

Madeleine’s manner was different. She was fond of her nurse to a 
certain extent, but not over-fond, for the strange creature frightened her 
with. her wild and grotesque ways, and the strange and, to her, inexplicable 
words which she sometimes uttered. Still she was glad to see her. 
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Maugars had held her aloof while they were in Louisiana, but Aurorc had 
always contrived to see her nursling every day. Since her return to 
Paris he had sent her to live at Montmartre, hut although Madeleine did 
not regret her absence she always received her cordially whenever she 
came to see her. 

Aurore now approached just behind her old master, and after pressing 
Madeleine to herneart, she took her by the hand and led her into the 
square. Neither the count nor Fredoc attempted to detain her. They 
knew that she had nothing more to reveal, and they wished to come to an 
explanation which was destined to be stormy but decisive. 

They did not even salute one ancfther, and if Madeleine had turned her 
head she might have imagined that the gentlemanly-looking man who 
came up with so little ceremony was one of M. de Maugars' old comrades 
in the army. 

“You know everything, do you not?” asked the count, abruptly. 
“ This woman has confessed everything, I presume ? ” 

“ She has told me a story, which, if it be true, proves that you have 
committed a crime.” 

“You do not believe it, then ? ” 

“ I believe y6u quite capable of having stolen my daughter; but I also 
believe that this woman may have lied ; in fact, since you are so well 
aware of what she has said, she may be in league with you ” 

“To try to persuade you that you are the father of a girl whom I 
dearly love, and who has been my companion for eighteen years, or more ? 
For wluit motive should 1 have degraded myself so far as to become the 
accomplice of ap act of imposture ?” 

“ To induce me to doubt. Yoiuhope to deter me from carrying out my 
revenge. You hope that I shall no longer dare to persecute your daughter, 
because I shall be uncertain whether she is yours or mine.” 

“ It is quite impossible that you can believe a single word of what you 
are saying. You know very well that I am not afraid of you, and that 
you have done us all the harm which it is in your power to do.” 

“You declare that this girl is my daughter, then ? ” 

“You would never have known it if you had not met Aurore ; I had 
taken measures to prevent you from meeting her, but, since you know it 
now, I deny nothing. Act as you please, and leave me. I do not w ish 
that Madame d’Estelan should remain alone with this negress, as she Ik... 
betrayed me to you.” 

“ Leave you ! Do you think that our interview" is over? ” exclaimed 
Fredoc, ,“and do you imagine that all you have to do is to make an asser- 
tion? Do you think that mere assertion is enough for me to believe 
you? You are mistaken, sir; I require proof.” 

“Proof?” repeated Maugars, bitterly, “proof? Is therp any mark 
upon your daughter ? Do you suppose that things will go on tfs they do in 
a play at the theatre, and that you will recognise her •from some tattoo 
marks on her arm ? I have no proofs to give you, and I d^n’t mean to 
furnish you with any. If you prefer to do so, you can believelthat Aurore 
has concocted the story, and stop questioning ine. I have nqthing to tell 
you.” 

“I cannot force you, to reply to me, but you cannot prevent me from 
questioning Madame d’Estelan, and, if I do, I shall not say anything 
likely to startle her, for you see that my old slave is telling lier the whole 
story at this very moment.” 
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The count hastily turned round, and saw Madeleine seated upon a bench 
beside the negress, who had dragged her to the farthest corner of the 
square, and was talking to her excitedly. He realised that she was telling 
the poor girl the story of her birth, that the time had gone by for secrecy, 
and that he must finish matters with Frddoc. 

44 Come,” said he, in a deep but clear voice, “I will satisfy you.” 

Fredoc made no rejoinder, but followed the count into the square down 
the lonely walk, at the end of which Aurore was seated with Madeleine 
under an umbrageous tree, in front of the entrance to the church of La 
Trinity. The fountain beside them was plashing softly, and the scene 
was more suggestive of harmony than, discord. 

Suddenly, M. do Maugars turned again to Fredoc and exclaimed: 
44 You ask for proof, but you have it before your eyes. It is more than 
you need if hatred does not blind you completely. Cannot you understand 
that if Madame d’Estelan were my daughter I should simply kill you? It 
is a week since you confessed your infamous conduct to my friend Sous* 
carriere, and that you told him to challenge me. You do not take me for 
a coward, I presume ? And when you saw that I did not reply to your 
provocation, you must have wondered why I was so patient. You must 
have guessed that I had some very strong motives for ngt fighting with a 
man whom I hate. Ah ! I declare to you that if 1 had been free, all tho 
blood in your body would not have sufficed to wipe away so many out- 
rageous insults. But I could not cross swords with the father of Made- 
leine. ” 

“ I did not expect such scruples on your part,” replied Fredoc, bitterly. 
“ The man who robbed me of my wife ought not to be so squeamish. You 
have rent my heart, and what can hinder you from driving your Word 
into my breast? But you prefer to allow your son-in-law to rid you of 
me. He came to challenge me; searched for me, and is still doing so, and 
if I avoided him as 1 did it was onlj because I was waiting for you. ” 

“ Since you dare to speak of Monsieur d’Estelan, whom you have so 
odiously slandered, you are no doubt aware that he does not know the 
truth. If he knew it he would content himself with cursing and despising 
you. But I could not tell him, or dicl I wish to do so, and, besides, he 
has not asked my advice. You have made him my enemy, and made your 
daughter the most unhappy woman in the world. I am trying to take her 
from her husband, whom you resuscitated, as it were, so as to make her 
suffer as long as she lives. I shall not succeed in my endeavours, no 
doubt, and so your infernal purpose will be carried out.” 

“ I.)o you think that I should not deliver her from him if I were sure of 
being her father?” replied Fredoc, gloomily. 

“ You had better murder him as a climax to all the rest, and as for any 
uncertainty on your part, I don’t care to do aw'ay with it. You are too 
intelligent not to discern the truth. When you have admitted to yourself 
that Madelbine is your daughter, the punishment which your cruelty 
deserves wifi begin. But I have a right, now r , to ask you if you intend to 
try to depr’ ve me of her ? ” 

4 4 Did you imagine that I should leave her with you ? ” 

4 4 1 defy you to take her back ! ” 

44 Why do you so particularly care to keep her, if she is not your 
daughter ? ” 

‘‘.Why? Why do I defend her from you? Because I love her as 
though she were my own child ; because I brought her up, and have lived 
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solely for her during the last eighteen years. What have you done for 
Madeleine ? You have tortured her. She does not even know you. She 
is only aware of your crimes and persecution. Do not deceive yourself. 
She need not bend to your authority. ” 

“ I believe what Aurore has said,” exclaimed Fr^doc at this moment, 
“ and I mean to take my daughter from you.” 

“You do? Go and claim her from the law, then. I will proclaim 
what you have done, and 1 will call upon Estelan to appear. He would 
be Heard, and your other victim also, poor Madeleine herself. I do not 
know what the law would decide. You would, perhaps, gain the day. 
But what do I care ? Public opinion would absolve me, and you would 
have one more infamous act to answer for, as Madeleine would rather die 
than leave me to follow you.” 

“To follow her own father? You hope, then, that she will refuse to 
come with me ? ” 

“ I am sure of it.” 

“ She will perhaps not dare to do as she wishes, for she is afraid of 
you, and you will abuse your own authority to influence her decision, but 
when she is alone with me she will listen to me. I will explain to her 
that you are alien to her, that you stole her from me, and that my blood 
flows in her veins, and then she will curse you.” 

“Try!” exclaimed M. do Maugars, pointing to Madeleine, who was 
now coming towards them. 

Madeleine advanced with a firm step, and her face, although pale with 
suffering, evinced firm resolve. 

She was no longer the mild and timid young girl that she had been 
before, ignorant of life, and only knowing how to obey and be resigned. 
{Sorrow had developed her mind and changed her character. The coarse 
revelations of AiiroFe had opened her eyes, wounded her delicacy, and 
pained her heart. 

Predoe, who was far more troubled than she was, was about to advance 
to meet her when M. de Maugars stopped him, clutching tightly hold of 
his arm. “I forbid you to speak of her mother,” he said in a stilled 
voice. 

“ Leave me ! leave me ! ” said Fri^doc, who felt as though he were 
about to sink to the ground. 

The nearer Madeleine approached, the less courage he had. What 
should he say to this 'young girl to induce her to go with him ? How, 
without outraging her pure mind, could he explain everything to her? 
How could he appeal to her as a father, without falling at her feet to 
entreat her pardon after causing her so much sorrow? How could he 
say to her, “ I have persecuted you, I have laid abominable snares for 
you, I denounced your husband, ruined Monsieur de Maugars, drove Guy 
de Bautru to despair, but you are my daughter ; I love you now as much 
as I hated you before ; it is your duty to love me. Another man has 
educated you, and cared for you. But you must leave hinu I am your 
father.” [ 

Madeleine had heard everything that Aurore had to tell, and the latter, 
who expected that a frightful scene would now follow, stood on one side, 
not daring either to advance or fly. She was groaning in the most heart- 
rending manner, and wiping her eyes witli a red silk handkerchief. 

Some children, who had been playing near by, had now gathered about 
her, and were looking curiously at her, ready to fly as fast as 'their legs 
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could carry them if the strange-looking creature attempted to touch 
them. 

Somewhat surprised to see two well-dressed men talking in such an 
animated fashion at so early an hour in a part of the square which nurse- 
maids frequented far more than gentlemen, the keeper of the square was 
slowly approaching with his hands crossed behind his back. 

Fredoc was aware that any outburst of tenderness in such a public 
place would be improper, that he could not embrace his daughter, or 
kiss her, or even express to her his feelings on seeing her ; and so he 
greatly regretted having accosted M. de Maugars in the street instead of 
waiting to speak to him in his own house. 

It was Madeleine who curtailed this painful situation by passing in 
front of Fr&loc without raising her eyes, and placing herself near the 
Count de Maugars, to whom she said, emphasising; every word, “Come, 
father, come ! ” 

“ Father ! ” exclaimed Fredoc, in a tone of grief. 

“I know no other father than he,” replied the young girl, without 
faltering. 

“ Do you not know ” 

“I know everything. Come, father!” repeated Madeleine, and she 
passed her arm through that of the Count de Maugars. 

They were turning to leave the square, and the unhappy Fredoc was 
on the point of trying to stop them, when Souscarri6re appeared. Jle 
always managed to arrive at critical moments. He had hurried along the 
Rue Au her as fast as possible, despairing of reaching his friend’s house 
before the negress arrived there with her revelations. But “Suddenly, just 
as he was approaching the church of La Trinite, he espied Fredoc and 
Maugars talking together near the entrance of the square. It was not 
dillicult to understand the situation, and the ragirfg colonel crossed the 
intervening space with a few strides, and came up at the very moment 
when Madeleine had declared herself in favour of the Count de Maugars, 
and had taken his arm to lead him off. 

“ Stop, sir ! ” called out Souscarricre to Fredoc, placing himself before 
him, “you can settle these matters with me. You,” addressing the 
count, who appeared disinclined to go off, “ had better go home with 
Madame d’Estelan. I will come to you later on. ” 

The count still hesitated. He evidently did not wish to yield. But 
Madeleine firmly drew him away, and Fredoc was not tempted to follow 
them. 

“ We are alone now,” said the colonel. “ Don’t explain., It isn’t 
necessary. I see how things are. That savage creature writhing on the 
bench over there is the liuufcc. I fear that Madeleine will die of sorrow 
with all this. Her situation is simply dreadful. ” 

“ I will change it,” said Fredoc. “I will deliver her and make repara- 
tion for evdry tiling. ” 

“ I defy? you to change her position. In France marriage is indissoluble. 
Madeleine is bound to a man whom she does not love.” 

“ We arc going to fight, and 1 shall kill him.” 

“ You don’t mean to assassinate him, do you ? He must be more skilful 
than you are in the use of arms, and it is more likely that he would kill 
you. I sincerely hope he may. You have yourself to blame for placing 
your daughter in his power. Even if she were a widow, her lost happi- 
ness-would not return to her; and, besides, she will not go to you. How 
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could she think of living with the man who killed her husband ? Moreover, 
it is altogether unlikely that Monsieur d’Estelan would consent to fight his 
own father-in-law, and he will be informed that Madeleine is your daughter. 
She will tell him herself, or, if he does not hear of it from her. he will hear 
of it from my nephew. What are your intentions after all that has occurred 
to-day ? ” 

“ I intend to take my daughter back.” 

“ In spite of herself ? You dare not.” 

“ She has not been able to express her will.” 

“ She did very clearly express it, and she did not consult any one before 
doing so. I saw it all. Monsieur de Maugars was not beside her, and 
you certainly won’t undertake to say that she obeyed the dictates of that 
old witch. The negress would no doubt have advised her to go witli you, 
as she has acted very ill as regards you, and is probably very much afraid 
of you. But Madeleine has no need of advice from you or any one. The 
choice was not doubtful between you and Monsieur de Maugars. You are 
her father — that is unfortunately true — and she owes you her life, a sorry 
gift. But you have not brought her up. It is no fault of hers if her mother 
took her away from you.” 

“ You cannot justify the conduct of your friend.” 

“ I jim not called upon to do so; but I declare that he was influenced 
by noble feelings in keeping Madeleine with him, and she herself will not 
reproach him for having brought her up as Mademoiselle de Maugars, for 
becoming attached to her, and giving up all else for her sake. He has 
sacrificed everything to her comfort, made a will in her favour, and given 
her a dowry. She would have been his heiress if your friend Prunevaux 
had not robbed him of all he possessed. It is not his fault if she is not 
the happiest woman pi the world. Without your interference she would 
have been so. Monsieur d’Estclan suited her very well. She would have 
become attached to him, and she was already pleased with him. You 
alone are to blame for all the disgrace which visited that poor young 
fellow; and by dishonouring Madeleine’s husband, by ruining her adoptive 
father, and laying a plot to cause her to become attached to Guy de Bautru, 
you have made her utterly wretched.” 

“ Does she know all that has occurred ? ” 

“ She shall know it all, and in fact she knows a good deal already. It 
is our duty to tell her what you are. Do you think that you merely have 
to say to her: ‘lam your father,’ to make her forget all that you have 
done to injure her and her friends? You imagine, then, that she will 
abandon her benefactor to throw herself in the arms of her persecutor?” 

“ Enough ! sir, enough ! Don’t you see what I am suffering ? ” replied 
Frthloc. 1 

Souscarri&re, whose eyes were fixed upon Madeleine’s father, was struck 
by the great change in his features, and realised that he had made the 
desired impression. The enemy, overcome with grief, was iA>w about to 
surrender. 

“Do you understand,” resumed the old soldier, “that although it is 
allowable for a man to punish an offence it is forbidden for him to have 
recourse to cunning, calumny, and all low means ? You are not a coward, 
as I well know, but you have acted as cowards do. Heaven is just. Your 
unworthy acts have recoiled upon yourself. Your daughter refuses to 
acknowledge you as her father, and you have only yourself to accuse of all 
these misfortunes. ” 
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“You talk of cunning and dissimulation, muttered Fredoc. “ Was tho 
Count de Maugars frank and open ? Has he not been lying for eighteen 
years ? Had he but eloped with my wife, and committed no more than 
that bad act, I could have called him out, and obtained the satisfaction 
due to me. But what kind of conduct do you call the stealing of my 
daughter i And if he brought her up in obedience to the prayers of a dying 
woman, he need not have called her by another name than that which 
legally belonged to her, or have kept her from me while I was mourning 
her as dead.” 

‘ ‘ He looked for you everywhere, but as you had assumed a false name 
he failed to find you. ” . 

“He did not seek for me to restore her to me, but to prevent me from 
legally claiming her in case I discovered that she was mine. You reproach 
me for having revenged myself as I have done. I swear to you that had 
Monsieur de Maugars come to me and said : ‘ Here is your daughter. I 
have brought her up and loved her as though she had been mine. She is 
ignorant that you are her father. Do you wish to tell her the lamentable 
Eecret of her birth at the risk of making her blush for her own mother ? ’ I 
swear to you that then I should have been at a loss to reply, and that I 
should have been disposed to forgive.” . 

“ The question still stands as it did. Is it your firm determination to 
claim Madeleine, and compel her to recognise the right which nature has 
given you over her ? ” 

“ No,” replied Frddoc, “I do not wish to force her to do so. I only 
think of restoring to her the happiness which she has lost, and then I shall 
be glad to die. Farewell, sir. I shall probably never see you again. I 
do not ask you to esteem me ; I only ask you to pity me.” 

Souscarri&re would have been pleased had he been able to find a reply 
to these last words, but he could say nothing. He felt greatly moved, but 
made no attempt to prevent Fredoc from joining the negress who had not 
dared to go away, although she expected nothing pleasant from her former 
master. 


XI. 

Louis p’Estelan had given no sign of life since that last interview with 
his wife — which Souscarridre had interrupted. Neither Madeleine nor 
Maugars, neither Bautru nor the colonel knew anything about him. 
Madeleine naturally thought a great deal of her husband, but she never 
mentioned his name. The count had asked Souscarri&re to make inquiries, 
which had not proved successful, however. Estelan had no acquaintances 
in Paris. Even Me'tel failed to discover his whereabouts. Sousearriere 
thought of asking Guenegaud to try and find out something about him, 
but Kangouze’s ex-clerk had not yet called on the colonel to receive the 
promised reward for helping to capture the usurer. Guy’s uncle did not 
care to inquire through the police, as to the abode or doings of the Count 
de Maugars’ son-in-law, and ho shrank from applying to Aubijoux, who 
had just been reconciled to his wife, and who was not likely to relish 
being disturbed. 

The result of all this uncertainty was that Madeleine’s position remained 
as gainful as before. She and her adoptive father lived in constant 
anxiety and suspense, being utterly ignorant of the intentions of either 
Estelaln or Fredoc. 
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Would the former claim his wife? Would the latter claim his daughter? 
Had they agreed together to wrest her from her adoptive parent, or were 
they as antagonistic as ever, and would they settle their private quarrel 
[without heeding the most interested person ? 

Now that 'Madeleine knew what undeserved sorrows had fallen upon 
her husband, she no longer thought of leaving the country without his 
sanction. She felt that her duty required her to obey the man whom she 
had unknowingly wronged so seriously. However, her feelings respect- 
ing her real father were not the same. She could not hesitate between 
Fredoc and Maugars, but she lamented the fate which obliged her to make 
a choice, and regretted the lot of the lonely man who had persecuted lier. 
She wept day and night, waiting to know her fate as a condemned man 
waits for a reprieve or the order to mount the scaffold. 

The count tried to prevail upon her to leave Paris. Ho represented to 
her that she was running a serious risk which it depended upon herself to 
avoid ; that there is a limit to human resignation and patience. It was 
enough, he said, that she should have declared her willingness to submit. 
Her husband had no right to leave her in a state of doubt. Whether he 
claimed her or renounced her he ought to explain his intentions. She was 
not bound to await his good pleasure and remain for an indefinite period 
with the sword of Damocles above her head. 

Besides, everything seemingly indicated that Estelan had come to the 
wisest conclusion, and would not reappear again, now or ever. lie had 
realised that his wife’s heart had changed, and instead of reclaiming her 
with the police behind him ho had preferred to act like a gentleman and 
retire without a word. By disappearing he had probably wished to show 
Madeleine that he gave her back her freedom. 

She however did not like this kind of reasoning. She persisted in 
asserting that her ditty lay before her, that she belonged to the man whoso 
name she bore, and that he was the master of her fate. Souscarri&re 
had, to a certain extent, upheld her in this view of the matter, and his 
opinion had prevailed. The count consented to postpone the intended 
departure on board the Saint Nazaire steamer, on which he had 
already taken passage for Madeleine and himself; and the colonel 
started for Anjou to spend a week there in setting various private 
matters in order. 

Fnkloc had not been seen since the scene on the Place de la Trinitd. 
Aurore, the negress, had disappeared from her home at Montmartre, while 
as for Bautru, who had abandoned his former gay companions, he spent 
a solitary life pending his departure for Algiers. Through delicacy, he 
abstained from any kind of intercourse with M. de Maugars, just as lie had 
abstained, by his uncle’s advice, from any overtures or connection with 
Madeleine’s husband. He had lost his gaiety, and his health was beginning 
•to fail him. He was keeping his room at the time of Souscarri&re’a 
departure for Anjou, but his indisposition did not appear bo serious, 
and he had himself persuaded his uncle to set ofi‘. \ 

Maugars and Madeleine now tried to convince themselves that 
Estelan had left Paris, and that Fredoc, in despair, would do the same. 
They were wrong, however. Fredoc wM thinking of anything but exile, 
and Estelan, whom Souscarri&re had so^ht for everywhere, had all this 
time been living near the Place de la Trinity. He might, if he had cared, 
have still occupied the ch&let which M. Aubijoux had placed at his 
disposal, but he would have found himself much less free in his movements, 
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and so he had simply withdrawn to his old apartments in the Rue do 
Rome, wisely concluding that no one would look for him there. 

This suite of rooms, which he had hired and furnished just before his 
marriage, recalled to him the catastrophe which had followed it. However, 
lie had taken possession of it once more, to the utter astonishment of tho 
doorkeeper, who had heard of his mishaps, and who had no idea that he 
should ever sec him again. 

Estelan lived here alone, served only by a housekeeper, who came to 
prepare his repasts ; and he had not received a single visitor, excepting 
M. Aubijoux, the one faithful friend and confidant of his plans and 
sorrows. It was evident that Madeleine's husband could ndt long live 
such a life, and indeed his isolation would have proved unbearable had 
he not been looking for the wretch to whom all his sufferings were due. 
On calling upon Fre'rioc he had been told that his enemy was seriously ill, 
aiul that the doctor had forbidden him to receive any visitor^. Estelan 
had thereupon written a threatening letter, declaring that lie would box 
Fredoc’s ears in the public street if he refused to give him satisfaction by 
fighting a duel. The note had remained unanswered, and Estelan was 
thinking of posting a man at Krddoc’s door w'ith instructions to let him 
know when he left the house and where he went, when one day he 
received a call from a person whom he did not expect. 

It was a strangely -attired negress. Madeleine's husband thought at 
first that she must be mistaken, and had meant to call upon someone else, 
but, without waiting to be questioned, the woman told him that she bad 
brought him a letter from M, Fredoc. Estelan started on hearing this 
name. However, he was glad to hear from his enemy at last, so lie asjked 
for the letter, which, he concluded, would contaiu a reply to his challenge, 
and appoint the place of meeting, together with the day and hour. 

“ 1 must speak to you before I give you tho note,” s&iid the negress. 

This reply and this assumption of authority surprised Estelan, but he 
would have accepted even more annoying conditions to know what tho 
long-delayed epistle of liis enemy contained. So he ushered the sable 
messenger into his sitting room. 

“ Your are in Monsieur Fredoc’s service, I presume?” lie said to 1 iib 
strange visitor. 

“ No,” she muttered, looking at him with strange fixity, 

“Who are you ? ” 

“ My name is Aurore.” 

“ Your name tells me nothing. Do you know me?” 

“I have seen you before, but you have never seen me,” 

“ Why did not Monsieur Fredoc come here himself ?’* 

“ He is ill, very ill.” » 

“ What, still ! He has been pretending to be ill for a long time.” 

“ He took to his bed again yesterday, and he may never rise from it 
again.” 

“ I can’t guess why he sent you to me if that is the case. However, 
givd* me the letter. 1 have no time to lose.” 

Atirore hesitated a moment and then, drawing a folded paper from her 
bosom, she held it out to Estelan, who hastily opened it and read as 
follows : — “ Sir, — I have long avoided you and refused to see you. I 
knew that you had come to demand satisfaction from me, and! considered 
that I ought to give the first place to Monsieur de Maugars. Now, how- 
over, Ham free; Monsieur de Maugars withdraws. But I am kept at 
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home by a very serious illness, and I have things to tell you which I have 
not the strength to write. It is absolutely necessary that you should 
know how we stand as regards one another, and that I should know what 
you intend to do after you have heard what there is to reveal. I am not 
aware whether you will consent to come to me. However, the woman 
who is the bearer of this note will tell you everything and will bring me 
your reply. You may rely upon the truth of what she tells you, and you 
may speak to her without reserve. She has an interest in keeping these 
secrets. You will not doubt it when you hear what part she has played 
in a story which interests us both.” 

Estelan, who was but little enlightened by this enigmatical letter, 
looked inquiringly at the negress. 

“ I am Madeleine’s nurse,” she said, without any further preamble. 

“ You ! ” exclaimed Estelan. 

“Yes, I. I never left her during the first ten years of her life, and I 
returned to France with her.” 

“How is it that I never met you at Monsieur de Maugars’ house, 
then ? ” 

“ He sent me away.” 

“ Why ?” * 

“He was afraid of me. I knew too much. I might have spoken out, 
he thought. But he was mistaken. I was too fond of Madeleine to injure 
her by an imprudent word. And it was because I was sent away that the 
secret became known. ” 

“ What secret ? ” 

The secret of her birth. Madeleine is not the daughter of Monsieur 
de Maugars.” 

“ You lie ! * The man who told you to tell me this falsehood, and who 
sent you here, is Monsieur Fredoc.” 

“ The man whom you have just named is Madeleine’s father. I swear 
that I am telling the truth. I was there when the count took the child. 
If you don’t believe me, question the count and question Colonel Sous- 
carriere. Madeleine also knows the truth, and has known it for some 
days. She was with the count when she met her father.” 

“ And has she gone away with the wretch who persecuted her, and who 
has driven us all to despair ? ” 

“ When he persecuted her he did not know that she was his own 
daughter ; but now he, also, is in despair. Madeleine told him that she 
would never leave the Count de Maugars. ” 

‘°She did well.” 

“You approve of her decision, then ? ” 

“ Yes, I approve of it. Fredoc is a moiYster. I don’t yet realise why 
he sent you here. He does not imagine, I suppose, that I shall take sides 
with him again Monsieur de Maugars ? ” 

“He sent me here to tell you that even if he recovers he cannot fight 
with Madeleine’s husband.” 1 

“ I should refuse to fight with him if it were proved to me that he is 
really her father. The impossibility of such a duel is obvious, so it is idle 
to point it out to me. But your visit has some other purpose.” 

“Yes. Monsieur Fredoc wishes to know whether you intend to take 
Madeleine back with you. ” 

■ “ How dare he ask me that, after having calumniated me so barely ? ” 
v “ He repent| of having done so, and relies on you alone.” 
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“ To make his daughter happy ? ” asked Louis Yallouris, ironically. 

“Yes,” replied Aurore, without flinching, “to make her happy by 
separating from lier. ” 

The negress showed extraordinary assurance, and her frankness re- 
sembled impudence. Estelan, who closely studied her, was struck by the 
rudeness of her replies. It seemed to him as if she had pushed him to the 
wall and summoned him to surrender. And, with her wild look, she ap- 
peared like some black Judith appealing to Holof ernes before cutting off 
his head. Aurore, indeed, had the tone and manner of a fanatic: The 
humble fortune-teller was transfigured*. and Antonia would not have known 
her. The meeting with Fre'doc had caused this miraculous change. She 
had since lived in the constant society of her former master, and having 
succeeded in obtaining forgiveness for the past, she had begun to espouse 
liis quarrels and take part in his designs. **’ 

Fredoc had just decided to fight with Estelan, if needs he, when he 
had fallen seriously ill, liis malady becoming so serious that he was 
obliged to take to bis bed. His physician had told him that it would be 
as much as his life was worth to venture out, and had added that the least 
imprudence wmdd kill him. Fre'doc had meantime returned to more 
humane feelings. For the first time, he thought of humbling himself 
before the man whom lie had made to suffer, of interceding for Madeleine 
with him, and of appealing to his feelings of generosity. He had, indeed, 
conceived the almost senseless project of obtaining from Estelan the re- 
nunciation of his wife. He hoped that the injured husband would carry 
self-abnegation so far as to exile himself, and leave her free as to thp dis- 
posal of her heart. He imagined that Estelan would freely expose himself 
once more to a life of perilous adventure in Mexico, and hoped that he 
would meet his death there ; he thought, indeed, tlfcit divorce might in 
the meantime become legal in France, and that Madeleine might profit by 
the new law to marry Guy do Bautru. And, if Estelan only listened to 
bis request and came to his bedside, he. did not despair of obtaining from 
him a promise to grant his dying prayer. 

It was with ideas like these that Fre'doc had written the letter that 
Estelan had just read, which letter he had confided to Aurore instead of 
Brigitte, for the latter never having had aught to do with his private mis- 
fortunes, had been but the passive instrument of his revenge. She had 
written the anonymous letters he had dictated ; she had carried them to 
the post-office, or thrown them into a newspaper-box, but she had never 
had any clear idea of her master’s dark designs, and had kept to her own 
special occupation of doling out alms. 

Aurore, on the contrary, had espoused with sombre ardour the cause of 
the man whom she had formerly betrayed. She hoped to serve Madeleine 
by serving him, and she cared little whether Maugars, whom she did not 
like, was pleased or not. As for Estelan, she looked upon him as an enemy. 

She was capable of speaking with firo-and even eloquence of her old 
master’s feelings. The profession of fortune-telling which she had plied 
for ten years had made her tongue nimble and her mind cunning. On 
other occasions she would have been a very fitting ambassadress, no doubt, 
but the chance which had suddenly taken her from the usual routine of 
her life had over-cxcited her brain and awakened her savage instincts. 
She had entered Estelan *s rooms as an executioner might have entered the 
cell of '.some condemned criminal, and not like a priest sent to quiet or 
concert him. 
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“ So you have been sent, then,” said Madeleine’s husband, crossing his 
arms and looking at Aurore, “you have been sent to ask me to give up 
my right to my wife ? ” 

“No,” replied the negress, “to find out whether you are disposed to 
give her up or not. ” 

“ Well, then, go and tell your master that I refuse to reply to the 
question. ” 

“ Admit that yon have resolved to compel Madeleine to go with you.” 

“1 shall not tell you one way or the other. But I will write to 
Monsieur Fredoc. When you give him my letter you can tell him that 1 
refuse to hold any further communication of any kind with him.” 

Estelan was about to write a short and decisive note to this effect when 
some one rang at the door. 

“ Go in there,” he said to Aurore, pushing her into the adjoining bed- 
room, the door of which was open. “ You can leave in another moment, 
and you must never come here again. ” 

The negress entered the bedroom as she was bidden, and seated herself 
near a pier-table. 

It was M. Aubijoux who had rung the bell. Estelan, who was de- 
lighted to see him, ushered him into the sitting-room, and said to him : 

“ Allow me to write a few lines. A letter has just been handed to me, 
and the bearer is waiting for the answer.”. 

“Who is she?” asked Aubijoux, wiio was sitting with his back 
towards the bedroom, but who could see the figure of Aurore reflected in 
a mirror. 

“She was sent to me by Monsieur Fredoc,” said Estelan. 

“ Wliat, did he dare send any one to you?” 

“Ho dares do Anything. But I am going to bring tlio matter to an 
end. ” 

Aubijoux made no further remark, but remained watching the move- 
ments of the negress in the looking-glass. His scrutiny was all the more 
edifying as Aurore had no idea wha*?ver that everything she did was 
reflected in the mirror. 

Estelan wrote rapidly, and nothing hue the scratching of his pen upon 
the paper was heard amid the silence of the thickly-curtained room. But 
suddenly a cry made him raise his head, and turning round he saw that 
the financier had darted into the bedroom and seized hold of Aurore’s arm. 
He ran in. 

“•^retell!” exclaimed Aubijoux at this moment, “I saw what you 
were doing ! What did you throw into that glass ? Was it poison ? ” 

The negress still held a small box, the contents of which she had thrown 
into a glass of water which stood on the pier-table. 

“ I? — nothing,” she rejoined, in a hoarse voice. 

“ You lie ! that white powder in the glass is arsenic. Your master lias 
hired you to poison my friend.” 

Disengaging herself with a sudden effort, Aurore exclaimed: “ I forbid 
you to accuse my master. 1 swear before Heaven that he did not order 
me to deliver Madeleine by killing her husband. I would not lie at such 
a moment. It is I who am about to die. The cards predicted it — my 
master will die, too, but he, Monsieur d ’Estelan, will live, for Madeleine’s 
misfortune-*-it is written ! ” 

“ The woman is crazy ! ” said Estelan. 

“It is, you who are crazy,” said the negress, “you take powdered 
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sugar for arsenic. Do you think that I would drink this water if I had 
put poison into it ? ” And with a gesture as rapid as lightning she snatched 
hold of the glass and swallowed its contents in an instant. 

“ Where is the letter?” she said, with frightful calmness. “Give it 
to me at once. I have no more time to wait.” 

“The letter?” exclaimed Estelan. “ There is no letter. I shall not 
write to your master at all.” 

“ Very well,” muttered the negress, “I shall tell him what I have heard 
and what I have done. Farewell ! I am going away to die.” And she 
left the room with a firm step. 

Aubijoux and Estelan allowed her to depart. 

“ She wished to poison you,” said the financier. “That powder was 
arsenic. She found that I had seen her, and knew I should inform against 
her, so to escape the punishment she deserved she swallowed the poison 
meant for you.” 

“ I can scarcely believe that she has had the courage to do so,” rejoined 
tiia astonished Estelan. 

“ I don’t doubt it. I know the blacks. I have known them to strangle 
themselves by turning their tongues back, in order to do their owners a 
bad turn, and I have known others to die for their masters’ sake. This 
woman must have formerly been Frddoc’s slave. He told her that he 
wished you were out of the way, and she took that for an order to kill 
you. ” 

“ Perhaps so. Fredoc must desire my death.” 

“That wou'd avert the necessity of fighting with you and risking his 
own life. You wished to make him fight, and ” 

“ You are mistaken, my friend. He had but one word to say to pre- 
vent a duel between us. Madeleine is his daughter.” > 

“ ITow is that ? What is this you tell me ? ” 

“I am repeating what the negress herself told mo. She swears that 
Monsieur de Maugars brought up Madeleine as his own daughter. I had 
no time to find out more.” 

“ Did he adopt her in Louisiana': ” 

“ Y"es, or so .1 suppose. But be it as it may, I am tired of the life I am 
leading here. It sickens me, all this, and I think it idle to struggle 
any longer against my fate. Monsieur de Maugars, Fredoc, Colonel Sous- 
carriere, and Monsieur de Bautru all hate me. Madeleine must hate me 
also. I have no friend in the world but you, and you are going away.” 

“ Would you yield to them ? Would you give up your wife ? ” 

“ Did you not advise me to do so ? On the evening when I was is of at 
liberty we sat in your park together, and you said to mo: ‘Do as I do: 
forget the unfaithful one.’ I was tempted to follow your advice. Do you 
remember ? ” 

“I remember it, and I also recall the fact that that odious Fredoc ad- 
vised the very reverse.” 

“True. It seems to me that I can hear him now, uttering his dry, 
sharp, cynical remarks.” 

“ You listened to him. Ho urged you to carry your rights to the utmost 
extent. He declared that pity would reduce you to the part of a dupe, 
and that women consider kindness to be weakness. ‘ A man is a fool to 
love a woman or to forgive her,’ he said. I have forgiven my wife, how- 
ever, apd I. do not regret it.” 

“ Do you think that I have not forgiven mine ? Heaven is my witness. 
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that if she had returned to me, I should never have alluded to the 
past.” 

‘ ‘ She* did not refuse to come to you.” 

“No, but she talked of ‘duty,’ and promised to ‘obey,* me. I should 
have preferred a refusal to that. I lack the courage to endure such 
torture any longer. I have no strength left for the struggle. One thought 
alone sustained me, so far. I hoped that I should be able to punish the 
wretch who has done so much harm to her, to myself, and to Maugars. I 
hoped that I should be able to say to Madeleine : ‘ I have avenged you,* 
and now it turns out that this man is her own father ! And I am obliged 
to respect him ! It is too much, ‘my friend ! I confess myself conquered, 
and I withdraw from the contest. ” 

“ Without seeing her or telling her what a sacrifice you are making ! ” 

“ If I saw her, I am not sure whether I should have the courage to go 
away, for I love her more than ever, and it is because I love her that I no 
longer <|esire to force my love upon her. ” 

“You ought to try to gain her her heart once more,” said M. Aubijoux. 

“ I should not succeed,” replied Estelan, “and the attempt would give 
me too much pain. Monsieur de Maugars wishes to take her to America. 
I shall allow him to do so.” 

“If you voluntarily abandon the authority which the law gives you 
over her, you will appear to her as you really are. She will admit that 
you have noble feelings and a lofty soul, and that the only reproach that 
can be addressed to you is that you are, unhappily, her husband. She 
will realise that she has wrongly given way to an infatuation for a man 
who is not' what you are. ” 

“You forget that he will still be in the most advantageous position. 
He, too, is sacrificed. As soon as he found that this abominable Fredoo 
had deceived him, ho ceased visiting Madeleine, and his uncle told me 
that he was going to enlist.” 

“Yes; I know that he has behaved honourably. But he has only 
done his duty, no more. He has not suffered as you will suffer by giving 
up your wife. He is not yet twenty-five years old. He has never 
thought of anything but pleasure ; he is seriously in love for the first 
time, and has life before him, and all its mirages, hopes, and ambitions, 
with all the allurements which no longer deceive you whom ten years of 
labour and sorrow have deprived of all illusions. You have even more 
experience and sense than I have, although I am so much the elder ; and, 
after all your hard life in the past, you fancied that you had attained to 
hajSpiviess. You cannot go back and begin lifo over again, but Bautru 
still has existence before him.” 

“ A woman does not weigh the pros ahd cons impartially, or decide 
in favour of the most deserving,” replied Louis Vallouris, sadly. “What 
does it matter to her that I lose more than Monsieur de Bautru will lose ? 
She loves him and she does not love me. ” 

“ She loved you once,” eagerly replied Aubijoux, “and you have not 
become less worthy of her although events have separated you from her. 
No, although women are not impartial judges they always sympathise 
with those who suffer. Your wife is not insensible to your sufferings and 
misfortunes. It is because Fredoc believed her to be the Count de 
Maugars’ daughter that you were denounced, calumniated, and imprisoned. 
She knows that your sorrows come, in a manner, from her. If she did not 
pity you for your undeserved martyrdom she would be a monster, and you 
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told me yourself that she was as tender and as loving as a woman 
can be.” 

Estelan remained for some moments without replying. He was greatly 
agitated, and it was easy to see that what his friend had said had made a 
deep impression upon him. 

“Heaven Want that you may not be mistaken,” he eventually an- 
swered, BhakiSg^iis head, “and that she may appreciate what I am about 
to do, fdr I hairc resolved to leave her free. I do not rely upon this act 
to cause any change in my destiny. I am not immolating myself to 
create an effect. I am yielding to feelings which you will understand, to 
my friendship for you and to the horror I feel of Fredoc. If he is really 
Madeleine’s father, he will, of necessity, enter into her life, and I do not 
wish to breathe the same air as that man.” 

“ Do not say ‘man,’ say rascal! He has sent you a hireling to poison 
you. The proof of the crime is there, and if I were sure that you would 
support me I would give the infamous creature who has just left this room 
into the hands of the police.” 

‘ * What good would that do ? If it were really poison that she prepared 
for me she will die of it. And if Frddoc be her accomplice, I would not 
denounce him out of pity for Madeleine. Let him livo, execrated by 
Monsieur de Mau gars and despised by his own daughter. I abandon him 
to his remorse. We will go away together, my friend, and I shall have 
courage enough to avoid seeing Madeleine before leaving. It will be 
enough for her to know of the resolution I have taken. ” 

“By a letter sent to her by you V ” 

“ No I could not express what I feel. Another person, shall inform 
her.” 

“Who?” 

“Guy de Bautru.” 

“Your rival? Your enemy ? ” 

“He is a loyal enemy, and will understand why I act as I do.” 

“ Take care ! that is a dangerous step.” 

“ No. Monsieur de Bautru did not wait for me to decide before ceasing 
his visits. He has given me the example of self-renunciation, and has 
done so without any underhand motives. I have no cause to reproach 
him. He shall hear me say : 4 am going away. Inform Monsieur de 
Maugars of my decision. If I have chosen you as my messenger it is be- 
cause 1 have faith in your honour, and know you to be incapable of a base 
action. 1 rely upon your keeping your promise to your uncle and not 
trying to recall yourself to the recollection of her you love. Be $urj3 that 
I shall keep my promise, and shall end my days far from the woman who 
loves me no longer.’ When ! have said all this, Monsieur de Bautru will 
not refuse to deliver my message to Monsieur de Maugars, and he will go 
to Algiers as surely as I shall go to Mexico.” 

“ Yes,” replied Aubijoux, “ I believe him to be a man of feeling. His 
uncle is like him in that. I never thought that Monsieur de Bautru was 
like the fast men with whom he associated. But if I were in your place 
I don’t know whether I should have the courage to see him.” 

“ I need less courage to see him than to see Madeleine,” replied Estelan. 
“I have made up my mind, and so that I may not be tempted to falter, 

I shall go to see Monsieur de Bautru this very day. To-morrow I shall be 
myself again, And nothing will prevent my going away with you.” 

“ I approve of your decision, if that be Hie case,” exclaimed Aubijoux ; 
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“ we will put the ocean between us and those who have harmed you so 
much. And I hope that you will never regret having shaken the dust of 
the old world from your feet. All roads lead to happiness. You will, 
perhaps, reach it by the longest of them.” 


XII. 

Uncle Souscarriere had a pleasant trip to Anjou, and everything went 
well with him while away. 

After he had left, a short letter from the count told him that things 
remained in the same state as before ; that Estelan had not reappeared, 
and that Fr^doc had made no sign. The count added that he was alarmed 
about Madeleine. She remained so silent, asked no questions, and main- 
tained a passive attitude which exasperated him. He wished she would 
boldly gi\te utterance to her thoughts as to her unworthy parent and her 
annoying husband, but not a word did she say. She was evidently wait- 
ing, sad and resigned, for the fiat of fate. Maugars furthermore stated 
that he had no news of Guy, aiuf that he thought it best not to call upon 
him, as he well- realised why the young fellow did not show himself. ■ He 
thought it quite unnecessary, however, that Guy should keep entirely away 
from his house. 

Souscarriere had not written in reply, having nothing of interest to 
communicate. He preferred to keep his consolations till he met Maugars 
and Madeleine again. He reached Paris one morning at five o’clock, quite 
ignorant of what had been going on for the last fc\y days. Although he 
was not in the habit of giving way to anxiety, he waa/very desirous of 
seeing his friends again. He had made up his mind to call, upon Aubijoux 
at once, to ask him to ascertain Estelan’s plans. Even if Aijbijoux Wfused 
to do this, he could not, at all events, decline to state wheite Madeleine’s 
husband was. 

Thus prepared for a “ campaign,” as he called it, Souso^riere Set out 
to execute his new programme, which was to begin by a frieiMly chat' with 
Guy. He was glad to find himself in sight of the Rue AuhoJjJ and quick- 
ened his footsteps as he mounted it. After crossing the RuB$Scribe, at a 
hundred paces from the house where Guy lived, he espied through a tavern 
window a familiar face, that of Marius Gufoiegaud, absorbed in his usual 
occupation of “ killing the worm,” as he called it, by swallowing absinthe 
and water on an empty stomach. The meeting was fortunate, and the 
occa&mq for inquiry too good to be lost. So Souscarriere went up to the 
tavern door, holding his cane like a gun, and curling his moustache. , 

Gu^n^gaud recognised him and came forward at once. “ I salute you, 
colonel,” he said, raising his hand to his felt hat. “ May I venture to 
ask how you find yourself, and how you have been getting on since 1 had 
the honour of executing your orders on the road* from Bougival to 
Paris?” 

“ I am very well,” said Souscarriere ; “but where the deuce have you 
been since that expedition which you managed so ably ? I told you to call 
on me at the Grand Hotel. I wanted* to thank you and reward you.” 

“No need of that, colonel l 1 don’t deserve any thanks for helping to 
arrest a scoundrel, and as for the reward I don’t need one, for Monsieur 
Aubijoux has found a situa-ion for me.” 

“ I am very glad to hear it, but ” 
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“He has given me a place that su’its me exactly, for I always liked 
travelling. He is going to take me with him to Mexico. ” 

“ What ! is he going to leave France ? ” 

“ For some years, at all events. He is going to open a large commercial 
house over there, together with one of his friends, whose secretary I am to 
be. ” 

“ I congratulate you, and if I can be useful to you, before or after you 
start, let me know of it. Meantime, do me a service. ,, 

“ Very willingly, colonel.” 

“As you are so well acquainted with Monsieur Aubijoux, you perhaps 
know a gentleman who often visits him, Monsieur d’Estelan?” 

“ Oh, yes ! I know him very well. *It is he who is to be my employer.” 

“flow is that?” 

“He has taken me for his secretary.” 

“ What ! is he going with Monsieur Aubijoux td“ Mexico ? ” 

“ He is going to stay there. They ate partners.” 

“ And do you leave soon? ” 

“In three days, colonel.” 

“Very well,” said SouscarrR»re, who was beyond measure delighted. 
“I hope that the affairs of these gentlemen will prosper in America, and 
I congratulate them on the resolution they have taken. # I shall soon call 
at the Boulevard Montmorency, but can you tell me where Monsieur 
d’Estelan lives ? ” 

“ At the same place as formerly, colonel, at No. 09 Rue de Rome.” 

“ In the rooms where ” 

“ lie lived before he was married. It seems that his marriage was very 
unforturfat»r” 

“ Is he in Paris now? ” 

“ He has been here all the time, indeed ever since |je came out of prison^ 
thanks to you, colonel.” 

“Thank yoU for the information, my good fellow. You know my 
address. Come and sec me before you go away, and don't refuse rne the 
pleasure of making you a present. I am under very great obligations to 
you. Rut I must leave you navy. I have an appointment. Remember 
me to Monsieur Aubijoux,” added Soustfarriere, to close the conversation. 
And he started off, making a joyful flourish with his cane, and mentally 
blessing the native of Marseilles who had relieved him from so much anxiety. 

“ How glad Guy will be to hear what I have to tell him ! If Monsieur 
Guthn'igaud did not tarry at taverns, I should still be worrying myself 
about our dear Madeleine.” 

The colonel speedily reached the house where Guy de Bautru* lived. 
He went in without speaking to the doorkeeper, and hastened up to the 
second floor, where he announced himself by a loud ring at the hell. 

A woman opened the door. She was stout and disagreeable-looking, 
and exclaimed in a grumbling tone: “You ought not to ring so loudly. 
You know very well that some one is ill here.” 

“ Some one is ill ! ” exclaimed Souscarri&re ; “ is my nephew ill ? ” 

“ Is that young man your nephew, sir ? I thought it so strange, and I 
said to myself that he must have some relations, somewhere, although he 
has nobody but a friend with him. It is true that he is well taken care 
of, all the same, as his friend had the good sense to send for me.” 

“ Very well, very well, my good soul; stand aside and let me pass! 
I wish to see him.” 
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“ Bat you cannot sec him, sir; the doctor says that I must not let any- 
body in.” 

“ I don’t care what the doctor says,” said Souscarri&re, thrusting the 
nurse on one side. 

“Here comes the doctor, now,” she said, with a sulky look. “Talk 
to him. It doesn’t concern me. I am going back to the young gentle- 
man. ” 

The colonel said no more to the woman, but let her go, and waited for 
the physician who was coming up the stairs. He was a fashionable doctor, 
the same whom Guy had met at Antonia’s house. 

“ I am Monsieur de Bautru’s uncle,” said Souscarricrc, who was greatly 
disturbed. “I have just come front the country, and I hear that he is 
ill. It is not serious, I trust ” 

“It is very serious,” replied the doctor. “Monsieur do Bautru has 
the small-pox.” 

“ But is that dangerous?” 

“ He will recover, I hope. He has improved very much to-day. But 
yesterday I felt extremely anxious. The illness began very badly, and 
had I not taken it in time ” 

“ Come in with me, sir; I am going to sec him.” 

“ Don’t go int6 his room. He is sleeping, and needs rest very much. 
Besides, he must not be excited, and as he does not expect you ” 

“ How is it that I was not informed of his illness? ” interrupted the 
colonel. 

“ He would not give your address.” 

“But did he want to die — the cruel boy ? ” 

“He was taken suddenly. It was his own fault. He went, in spite of 
my warning, to see Antonia, the Grasshopper, who had the small-pox very 
badly. She won’t recover, poor girl, and without intending it she has 
given the disease to two of her friends who had the imprudence to call 
upon her — Bautru and a Monsieur Fredoc, whom you perhaps know'. 
Ah ! it is a clear case of contagion ” 

“Ftodoc !” exclaimed Sousearriere. 

“ Good heavens, yes ! He is dying, I hear. But I am not attending 
him myself. Ah ! your nephew* is lucky. He has been taken excellent 
care of — first, by me, and secondly, by his friend, wdio has never left him. 
And the strangest thing of all is that his friend came to him when every- 
body else had deserted him. The man-servant ran off, under pretence of 
not having been vaccinated. Poor Bautru was delirious, and his door- 
keeper would have left him here to die. However, this providential 
friend saved him. He came to see your nephew without knowing that he 
was ill, and as soon as lie learned that he was confined to his bed he made 
that rascal of a doorkeeper lot him into the room, and since then he has 
stayed here. Ah ! he can truly say that he has saved Monsieur do 
Bautru’s life. ” 

“ What is his name ? ” 

“ He must be your friend, also. His name is Monsieur d’Estclan.” 

“ Estelan 1 ” exclaimed Souscarri&re, who was greatly excited. “ Did 
you say Estelan ? ” 

“ Yes,” said the doctor ; “ don’t you know him ? ” 

“ It is impossible ! You must be mistaken.” 

“ I don’t think so, unless he gave me another name than his own. He 
seat lor me to come here on the very first day, and he sent his card on 
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which I read the name ‘ Louis d’Estelan.’ T remember the address, also. 
It was No. 99 Rue de Rome.” 

“ And you say that he has seen my nephew ? ” 

“ Seen — oh, yes, and tended and taken care of him as a father would 
take care of a child. I won’t say that he has spoken to him, for when he 
came Monsieur de Bautru was delirious, and he did not know any one. 
Resides, h j fell into a comatose state afterwards, and could not talk at 
all. Rut Monsieur d’Estelan would not give him up. He sent for a nurse, 
for form’s sake, for he could easily have done without one,* In fact, I never 
met with a hospital nurse to equal him. Ah ! sir, Buch friends are rare.” 

“ Friends ! ” repeated Souscarri^re l in utter amazement. 

“Nine times out of ten the patient is left alone when there is any 
danger, and then there is no one by but ‘friends,’ that is to say, com- 
panions. But one’s family, sir, there’s nothing like one’s own family ! 
However, I will not utter a tirade against egotism."' We live in a world 
where it is general. ‘ Every one for himself ’ is the fashionable motto.” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said Souscarriere, who thought the philosophical 
reflections of the doctor rather annoying. “Can you tell me whether 
Monsieur d’Estelan W'ill be here to-day ? ” 

‘ ‘ Be here ? he is here ! He comes very early every morning, and goes 
aw'ay very late. At first he stayed all night.” # 

“ But is he here now ? ” 

“Yes. He is here.” 

Souscarriere stepped towards the door of the sitting room, which com- 
municated with his nephew’s bedchamber, but he did not go far. He was 
greatly overcome, although ho was a man who did not usually hesitate 
at trying moments. His first impulse had been to rush to' his nephew’s 
side, but he had paused, at the physician’s request. Again now he 
stopped, when about to go and speak to the genejjpus Estelan, who had 
risked his life for his rival’s sake. The old soldier was at a loss what to 
think. The enemy was the enemy no longer. What should he say to 
him ? How could he thank him? How express his gratitude at Guy de 
Bautru’s bedside ? 


The doctor came to his aid. He was not wanting in tact, and his 
speciality as a physician of the gay world now came well into play. He 
guessed that there was something peculiar in the situations of affairs. 

“ Monsieur d’Estelan is at his post,” he said, “ but your nephew does 


not need him now and is sleeping. Besides, the nurse is there. You 
would like to speak to Monsieur d°Estelan, would you not ? ” 


“ I must see him,” said Souscarriere. 


“Shall I call him?” 


^ “ You would greatly oblige me by doing so. I will wait for him in the 
dining-room.” 

The physician thereupon left the room, and presently reappeared and 
told Souscarri6re in a low voice th^t his nephew was still sleeping, and 
that Estelan was coming to him. He added that Bautru was out of danger, 
that he would answer for his recovery, and that his convalescence would 
not be a long one. Souscarriere thanked him warmly as he took leave, 
and the amiable physician was still on the landing when Madeleine’s hus- 
band made his appearance. 

He was very pale, but extremely calm, and did not seem to be surprised. 
It was evident that the physician had told him that it was Guy’s uncle 
who 'awaited him. 
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Souscarriftre was much more embarrassed than Estelan, for he stam- 
mered out a few commonplace sentences, in which he spoke of the service 
rendered, of gratitude, and so on, but not a word of the strangeness of the 
situation. 

“You owe me nothing, sir,” rejoined Estelan coldly. “I have done 
what Monsieur de Bautru would have done for me under similar circum- 
stances. And I beg you to believe that I did not think of doing all this, 
for wc were not friends — far from it. Nothing obliged me to come here. 
I came simply to tell him of a resolution whi6h I had taken.” 

“I know what it was,” interrupted Souscarrifcrc, who had obtained 
ample information on the point from Marius Gu&o^gaud, “ it honours you 
as much as your devotion, and ” 

“ I do not ask you to judge of it. I should have abstained from seeing 
you had I not been obliged to tell you what I could not say to Monsieur de 
Bautru. When I came here he was unable to understand or even hear 
me.” 

“ Any one else would havo gone away, but you remained.” 

“ I remained, because I saw that Monsieur de Bautru was deserted by 
his servants, and reduced to such isolation as would have resulted in his 
death, for want of care. The question was one of mere humanity. I 
might have left it to you, but you had gone away from Paris, and I did 
not know what had become of you. The doctor questioned your nephew, 
but Monsieur de Bautru either could not or would not tell him. I thought, 
however, that your absence could not continue for long, and I resolved to 
await your return here. 1 thought, in fact, that you would come here as 
soon as you arrived, and I wished to speak with you. It is for that reason 
alone that you now find me here.” 

“ You are trying to lessen the merit of your conduct. You cannot pre- 
vent my thinking and saying that it is heroic.” 

“ Think whatever you please, sir. I do not ask for your praises ; hut I 
do not wish that you should imagine that I have been taking care of M onsicur 
de Bautru merely to create an elTect. I did not let Monsieur de Man gars 
know of his illness, because l felt sure that he would come here, if I did 
inform him, and I should have found it painful to meet him and another 
person ” 

“ You are mistaken if you think that the lady you allude to would have 
come here. She would not have done so any more than my nephew would 
have gone to her, which he has not done since he discovered that she was 
not a widow. They both agreed to separate, and they have done so. If 
Monsieur de Bautru had wished to protit by his illness, he had only to let 
MonsieW'de Maugars know of it ; but he would not have tried to turn it 
to account for such a purpose. ” 

“ I know that, sir, and I believe you. But I preferred to see you, and 
you alone. I first thought of seeing Monsieur de Bautru ; and the choice 
which I then made proves that I esteem him and believe him to be trust- 
worthy. It seemed to me natural to tell him of my intentions, and ask 
him to inform all those who were interested respecting them. I now hope 
that you will listen to me in his place, and accept a mission which he would 
faithfully have fulfilled, no doubt. ” 

“ I will fulfill it in his place, but regretfully, I swear to you. I know 
what your purpose is, and it is not my place to approve of it, but I declare 
that you have a noble heart. ” 

“ Then,” said Estelan, without showing that this sincere praise touched 
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his feelings, “ you know that I propose Returning to Mexico, and that I 
intend to remain there ? ” 

“ With Monsieur Aubijoux. I have just met Marius Gudndgaud, who 
told me so.” 

“ I delayed jny departure in order to wait for you here, but I can assure 
you now that in three days’ time I shall have left Baris. Tell her who bears 
my name that she has nothing more to fear from me. I should have been 
glad to restore her freedom to her, and deliver her from a yoke that weighs 
heavily upon her, but she kilows that the law is against that, and she will 
not charge me with a misfortune which I share with her. We shall live 
apart from one another and have no communication whatever. The death 
of one or the other of us will end this sad compromise. I hope that it 
may be my death, and that it will not be long in coming. Farewell, sir ! 
We shall not meet again.” 

Having thus spoken, Louis d’Estelan went towards tliejjoor, but Sous- 
cari iOre stopped him by a gesture. 

“ Then you no longer love her ? ” he asked, in a choking voice. 

“ Why do you care to know? ” rejoined Madeleine’s husband, coldly. 

“ I understand,” exclaimed the colonel, “ yes, I understand all the 
sublimity of the sacrifice which you have laid upon yourself, and I admire 
you as much as I pity you. You would have been happy ; we should have 
been friends. Accursed be the man who separated you from Madeleine 
by his guilty manoeuvres, and who has separated you from me ! ” 

“ He is dying,” said Estelan, in a low voice, “ and 1 forgive him.” 

“ You are more generous than I am. But Heaven has punished him, 
and I will forget his crimes. What I shall never forget, sir, is what you 
are doing in condemning yourself to exile. 1 hope that you will n6t think 
of me as an enemy, and that you will allow me to shake hands with 
you.” • 

Estelan started, but did not refuse, and the clasped hands were pressed 
cordially together. 

»Souucarri6re would have gladly embraced the young fellow, and it cost 
him a great effort to let him go without telling him all that he felt towards 
him, without protesting once more how deeply he sympathised with him, 
and without thanking him for all he had done for Guy. “ That devil of 
a F redoc,” he muttered, and he rushed into the room where his nephew 
was sleeping. 

Poor Guy seemed quiet, and the nurse made a sign to Souscarritre not 
to awaken him. The colonel, who had come in like a whirlwind, now 
drew near on tiptoe, and approached the bedside. Tears filled his eyes 
as they fell on Bautru’s face, which was covered with a greyisli crust, 
forming, as it were, a mask, and preventing him from opening his eyes. 
The old soldier had great difficulty in keeping himself from speaking to 
lu's nephew and warmly embracing him, but the stout woman judiciously 
interposed her person between him and the bed, and even took the liberty 
of taking hold of his sleeve to lead him from the room. 

Souscarrifcro made no resistance. He remembered what the doctor had 
said, and understood that it Was no time to disturb the patient with 
caresses, still less with questions. 

“ Ah, tell me,” said he, when the nurse had closed the door again, 
“ you can answer for his recovery now, can you not ? ” 

.“I can, by my word, sir,” she replied, with a solemn air. “ On condi- 
tio^, however, that you do not send me away, for if I were not here ” 
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“You Bhall remain till he is up again, and even longer, if you wish, 
and I will pay you double wages. ” 

“You are very kind, sir. Then the other gentleman will not return ? ” 
“ What other gentleman ? ” 

“The young man, his friend, who was taking care of him.” 

“ No. I am here now, and we do not need him.” 

“So much the better, for I have an idea that he did not like him. 
When he came Monsieur de Bautru was beginning to be delirious, and yet 
he looked at him so strangely and seemed to frown at him.” 

“ He will not frown at him any more,” replied SouscarriCre, who had 
no more time to lose in talking. “Now, listen to me. I am going out, 
but shall presently return. If my nephew wakes up, tell him that I have 
returned to Paris. That will prepare him for seeing me. ” 

“ You may be quite sure that I’ll do so, sir, and that all will be well. 
I can even promise you that the young gentleman won’t be marked. 
It would be a great pity, such a handsome young man ; but I have a way 

of preventing that by piercing each pustule with a needle, and then ” 

“ Never mind ! oblige me by returning to his bedside. I shall be back 
in an hour, and I will take your place. ” 

Once in the street Souscarricre hurried towards the Place de la Trinito 
faster than a cab horse could have gone. “What news ! what news ! ” he 
said to himself, as he ran into the courtyard of the count’s house. 
“Maugars will be enchanted ; Madeleine will be satisfied. She must be ; 
and yet Monsieur d’Estelan is well worth regretting. She would have hail 
a husband in him such as falls to the lot of few women, and if ever she 
becomes a widow she will never find another such man. Well ! it is 
written ! What a devil that FrCdoc was ! I can only say that again. ” 

' Souscarricre found his friend smoking a cigar at the sitting-room win- 
dow, the same window, through which Louis Vallouris had passed at a 
single leap. 

“Victory!” exclaimed the old soldier, “Estelan has given up the 
game : he is going to Mexico, and will never return. We are rid of him. 

Madeleine is free. It is true that she is nqt a widow, but still ” 

“Explain yourself clearly,” said the count, who was very much 
startled. “ In the first place, where have you come from ? ” 

“ From La Breteche, of course ! ” 

“When did you get here ? ” 

“This morning at 4.30.” 

“ And you only come here now. ” 

“ My dear friend, I was very anxious to see you, but I was still more 
anxious tb see my nephew and I began with him. I am glad that I did 

for ” * 

But SouscarriCre did not finish what he was about to say. Madeleine 
had opened the door, and on seeing Bautru’s uncle talking with her father, 
she went towards him, hurriedly. 

“You have come just in time,” said the colonel, kissing her on both 
cheeks, “I have news, great news, which I was just about to tell your 
father, and which particularly concerns you.” 

“ Some fresh misfortune, perhaps,” said the young girl, in a low tone. 
“ Not at all ! My news is excellent, that is to say, not all of it, for 
Guy is ill.” 

** And we did not know of it ? ” 

“It is his fault. He was taken ill the day after I left, and he did* not 
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write, probably so as not to alarm me. T shall tell him what I think of 
his behaviour when he gets well. He preferred to die like a dog, as he 
might have done, rather than break the promise he had given not to 
communicate with you.” 

“What! Is he still ill ?” 

“He is not able to converse. The physician calls it a * comatose 
condition,’ and he sleeps day and night. I did not wish to awaken him.” 

“ But what ails him ? ” asked M. de Maugars. 

“The small-pox. He has been very near dying, and would not have 
lived had he not been well taken care of. ” 

“ .By whom ? His servants ? He ipight have had us with him.” 

“As for servants, 1 found a nurse at the Rue Auber. His man-servant 
had run off, frightened on the very first day, and he is still running 
perhaps. The doorkeeper, moreover, almost had Guy taken to a hospital, 
under the pretext that the other tenants wer<T afraid ,of contagious 
diseases.” 

“ And lie had no friend by him to take his part and watch over him ? ” 

“ My dear nephew’s friends are gentlemen who only call on people when 
they are well." 

“But lie was not alone ? ” 

“No. One person did not leave him from the first day — a person who 
had never set foot in his rooms before, and whom I did not expect to meet 
there.” 

“ Who was that ? ” asked Madeleine. 

“ Guess. But no ; I will tell you, for you would never guess. It was 
Monsieur d’Estelan, your husband. ” 

“What!” 

“Yes, my friends, it was he.” 

“ What was he doing in your nephew’s rooms ? ” Risked M. de Maugars. 

“ Prepare yourself to be astonished, for what I have to tell you is very 
startling indeed. Monsieur d’Estelan, as I was saying when Madeleine 
came in, has resolved to leave France for ever. He voluntarily abandons 
all thought of using his legal rjght over his wife, and he regrets that he 
cannot give her back her liberty by having the marriage annulled. 
This is all the more generous on his part as his feelings towards her 
have not changed. He still loves her, and will never be consoled for 
her loss. In a word, he is sacrificing himself, and trusts his honour to her 
until he meets with his death in Mexico. It is an act of pure chivalry, 
you know, and I confess that I now sincerely admire the brave young 
fellow, although I did not at all fancy him when I left Anjou. What do 
you say to it all, Maugars ? ” * 

“ I say that all this does not explain how Estelan came to be in your 
nephew’s rooms.” 

“ I will tell you. It is still more noble and extraordinary. Estelan 
wished to inform Guy of his decision, which lie had long thought over, 
and which is so much to his honour. For reasons which you will -under- 
stand, he did not desire to see you or your daughter, and he did not care 
to write to you. He considered that his rival was a gentleman in every 
respect, and he was right in that.” 

“ What ! did he wish to ask your nephew to tell us of his going away ! ” 

“Yes. It was certainly a strange idea, but not without nobility. He 
thought that Guy would tell you of his resolution, and so he went to the 
Rue* Auber at the moment when poor Guy had taken to his bed. Every- 
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thing was in confusion, but the 'doorkeeper thought that Monsieur d’Estelan 
was a friend of liis tenant’s, and so he let him in at once. It was then that 
the worthy young fellow who has su tiered so much injustice showed what 
kind of man lie is. Will you believe that he remained with my nephew, 
watching over him, and taking care of him with devoted kindness which 
never wearied for a moment? lie sent for. a physician, who told me that 
if it had not been for Kutolan Guy could never have recovered. Do not 
weep, Madeleine ! Ho is well now, thanks to Monsieur d’Estelan.” 

Madeleine wiped away her tears without replying. She was in a state 
of indescribable agitation. 

44 it is a noble act,” remarked ,M. do Maugars, readily enough, but 
without any display of enthusiasm. 44 It is too noble, in fact, for it is not 
natural. But 1 presume that Monsieur d’Estelan is not with your nephew 
now. ” 

44 Ho left him, after explaining his intentions to me, and begging me to 
communicate them to you. 1 have lost no time in so doing, as you see. 
Estelan has now returned to his rooms in the Hue de Home. *' 

44 Wliat, does he still live there?” exclaimed the count. 

“ Yes. 1 was looking for him everywhere, and he was near here all 
the time. But he won’t be here for long; he is going away.” 

“When?” as*ked Madeleine, eagerly. 

“ In three days’ time, he says; and it must be true, for I met a man 
whom he is going to take with him to Mexico, and who told me the same 
thing. Besides, Monsieur d’Estelan is incapable of uttering a falsehood. I 
am going to call on him to-morrow to tell him once more how much I 
admire his conduct, and thank him better than I was able to do in the 
short interview which wo had together. You approve of that, Madeleine, 
do you not ? ” 

“ With all my hca^t,” she replied, in a stifled voice. 

44 I was sure of it, a id I am certain that you will allow me to tell him 
that you are touched by his generosity and self-abnegation. You do not 
and cannot love him; but all the same it is true that he is worthy of you, 
and but for the fatality which — But yoq are leaving the room. Where 
are you going ? ” 

“Allow me to retire. I feel very much disturbed.” 

“Go, my child,” said M. de Maugars. 44 1 wish to speak of serious 
matters with Souscarriferc.” 

Madeleine was pale, but her eyes shone with unusual lustre. She bent 
forward to receive a kiss from M. de Maugars upon her forehead, and then 
slowly left the room. 

“ Poes girl?” said Sousearrtere, “ Estelan’s generosity will not restore 
her lost happiness. ” 

“ You have said enough about this man’s generosity,” replied the count, 
sullenly. 

“ JLt deserves all praise. Do you dispute it ? ” 

44 1 think that it is a matter of calculation.” 

44 How do you make that out ? ” 

44 Don’t you see that by taking care of your nephew he knew that he 
should not be losing his time ? It is hot yet proved that he intends to go 
away. I am sure that he won’t go until he is utterly obliged to give up 
the game, after doing all he can to reconquer Madeleine.” 

*“ Ho had a very simple and efficacious means at his disposal to recon- 
quer her as you call it, but he has had the delicacy not to avail himself of 
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it. But why should you exile yourself to* Louisiana ? Why take Made- 
leine to America when her husband himself is going across the ocean. 
Guy will start for Africa as soon as he is well again. Nothing obliges you 
to leave Paris now.” 

“ You forget Monsieur Fr&ioc,” said the count, bitterly. 

“ Fredoc is dying.” 

“ What is this you tell me ? Dying ! ” 

“ Yes, my friend, of small-pox. The physician who attends Guy told 
me this piece of news, which does not greatly afflict me. The strangest 
part of it all is that Frddoc*, as well as Guy, caught the malady by calling 
upon an actress named Antonia — the woman that your notary protected. 
She herself had caught the disease, Heaven knows how, and she is dying 
also, as I have been told.” 

There was a pause, and M. de Maugars seemed lost in thought. “ I 
have a piece of news to toll you on my own account,” he suddenly ex- 
claimed. “ Aurora is dead.” 

“ Madeleine’s nurse ! Did she catch Frtidoc’s complaint ? ” 

“No. She died very suddenly, and in frightful agony. She sent for 
me, and I went to see her ; but it was too late.” 

“This is strange!” exclaimed Souscarriere. “It sterns as though 
Heaven has punished all those who have injured you. It is true that my 
nephew has been ill as well, but he will recover. You can easily under- 
stand that I must now go and remain at his bedside, and you will excuse 
me it I don't breakfast with you. I must return to the Hue Anber at 
once. ” 

The count did not attempt to detain his friend, and Souscarriere, after 
pressing his hand even more warmly than usual, w r ent oil ds ho had come, 
at a rapid pace. He had reached the foot of the stairs, and was just 
turning along the vestibule when he saw a won mil leaving the house in 
advance of him. At one glance he recognised Madeleine. Although his 
footsteps w T cre audible enough she did not turn, and she evidently did not 
know that lie was behind her. 

“ The devil 11 y away with mo if I imagined she would go out for a walk 
to-day,” muttered SouscarritVe* to himself, “ and tbo strangest tiling of all 
is that she has taken off her black dress.’* 

“ Where can she bo going,” he resumed, on seeing Madeleine turn to 
the left, after passing out of the court-yard. “ What can possess her to 
go out at this time of day instead of remaining with poor Maugars, who is 
so upset ? ” 

Madeleine was walking fast and was some distance in advance of Sous- 
carri6re when he reached the sidewalk of the Place de laTrinite** *He saw 
that she was following theJElue Saint-Lazare, keeping close to the houses. 

“ It is probably the first time in her life that she has walked out alone,” 
muttered Bautru’s uncle, “and I believe that I should do well to follow 
her, for something she is far from expecting might occur. She is as pretty 
as a picture, and quite unacquainted with the streets.” 

He followed in the direction she had taken, managing to keep near her 
without exposing himself to the risk of being seen in case she turned 
round. But she did not think of doing so. She went on like a person 
who has a certain aim in view ; she did not look at the passers-by, and 
still less did she think of who might be behind her. 

She is in a hurry,” reflected the colonel, still trudging along ; “in a 
great hurry, upon my word ! She cannot have taken many minutes to 
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change her dress. When she left the drawing room just now she was in 
black from head to foot, and now she looks like a woman of fashion going 
to visit some stylish shop. It is really very strange ! I cannot under- 
stand it, upon my honour ! I really have half a mind to approach her ? 
It is ridiculous to walk behind her in this style, like some old gallaiu 
following a milliner’s girl who is out on an errand. If Madeleine saw me 
watching her like this she would feel angry, and rightly, too. I had 
better join her and ask her where she is going.” 

And thereupon the good old colonel began to lengthen his strides. 
But he soon slackened his pace again, for, by the time he had taken half- 
a-dozen steps, lie had reflected anew. “ After all, I have no right to 
. meddle with her affairs,” he said, “ and she is not called upon to answer 
me. I am not her father ; and she is not accountable to me.” 

Souscarriere stopped short, and lie was about to retrace his steps when 
he saw the young girl turn to the right and enter the Hue Caumartin. 

“ What ! ” he exclaimed, “ then I need not alter my course to go to 
Guy’s. The Rue Caumartin ends at the Rue Auber. She is going towards 
the house where he lives. Then I may as well go that way as any other.” 
And he started off again. 

On turning the corner round which Madeleine had gone, he saw her 
still keeping to the right, and dashing his hand to his head, he muttered, 
“ 1 understand it all now ! she is going to see poor Guy 1 Why didn’t I 
think of that before ? She heard me say that he has been in danger, and 
she wishes to express her sympathy. That is quite natural. But she ought 
to have asked me to go with her. It would have been far more proper. 
However, when a woman is only twenty, and in love, she doesn’t care for 
all that. Besides, the visit won’t compromise her ; the old nurse won’t 
let her go near my nephew, and even if she did the poor fellow is not in 
any condition to say sojt things to her.” 

Souscarriere still walked on while he talked to himself, and Madeleine, 
on her side, continued to advance, unaware that her old friehd was watch- 
ing her. She crossed the Rue Joubcrt, the Rue do Provence, and the 
Boulevard Haussmann without stopping, and when she reached Guy’s 
house, the colonel saw her hand a letter* to ‘ohe doorkeeper. 

He at once stepped forward and joined Madeleine just as, after a few 
words with the doorkeeper, she walked up the street again. As he had 
no further motive for avoiding her, he spared her half the way, for she had 
caught sight of him and was evidently coming towards him. 

“ Did you follow me ? ” she asked, with a blush. 

“ Yes, all the way from the Place de la Trinite. I took that very great 
liberty, 1 * ^Kjplied Guy’s uncle, laughing. 

“ Oh, I do not consider it such, and I have nothing to hide from you.” 

“ Then you will allow me to go back with you ; but this time you must 
take my arm.” 

Madeleine made a gesture of surprise and hesitation ; but after a 
moment’s pause, she replied : “I should be happy to have you with me as 
an escort, but ” 

“ But what? Do you consider me compromising as a cavalier?” said 
the colonel, laughing again. 

“ No, but I am not going back to the house.” 

‘ ‘ Where are you going ? ” 

“ You will see, my friend, if you do me the favour of accompanying me.” 

“A mystery 1 Very well. That does not alarm me. You cannot 
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have any but proper mysteries. But nrfy curiosity is excited, and I warn 
you that I shan’t leave you. I want to find out the secret, if there is one. ” 
“ You will find it out presently.” 

“Then wc are near the place ? ” 

“ We shall be there in a quarter of an hour.” 

* ‘ I never saw you look so pretty, and you wear such a charming dress, 
that I am not a fitting companion for you witli my old clothes, such as I 
wear at La Brcteche. ’ 

“Oh ! this dress is the one I wore on my wedding-day — a travelling 
dress, you see. ” 

“Not the dress you wore at the church ? ” 

“No. I put it on after I returned home, and I have never worn it 
since.” 

“True ! The next day you put on mourning, and you have just laid it 
aside. That is a painful remembrance. Let us talk of something else. 
Did I tell you that Maugars persists in his plan of going to Louisiana? It 
is absurd, as no one threatens his peace any more. 1 hope that you will 
persuade him to remain in France.” 

“ I shall do all that I can ; but whatever he may decide to do I shall 
not return to the country W'here 1 passed my childhood.” 

“ That is right ! You are on my side, and we shall get the upper hand 
of Maugars, who will not be able to leave you. I shall take you both 
away with me to La Bretcche. Ah ! here we are at the liue du Kocher ! 
We must be near your mystery.” 

“ Yes,” muttered Madeleine, w T ho now seemed more thoughtful than 
when Souscarricre had accosted her. 

Relapsing into silence, she turned so as to bring the colonel to a hilly 
street near the Western Railway Station. Sou scar ricrc did not think of 
looking at the name of this thoroughfare, lie was watching Madeleine’s 
sweet face, which he noticed had grown gloomy. ^It seemed as though 
she were marchftig to her fate, and did not know w r hat might await her. 

“My dear child,” said the colonel, who felt her arm tremble beside 
his, “you seem to be fatigued and ill. Ido not know where you are 
going, but if you keep on in this direction wc ahull end at the fortifica- 
tions, and you are certainly not able to go so far. Can’t you put off your 
walk to another day ? *’ 

“ No,” replied Madeleine, with an effort. “I have delayed it only too 
long already.” 

“ It must be something very serious, then. What can you have to do 
in this out-of-the-way street ? ” 

“ My duty. We have reached the spot.” 

“Really- — where are we?” said the colonel, looking about him. ’""“Why, 
this is the Rue de Rome.” * 

44 I am going here.” 

“ What ! to No. 99? Are you going to see Estelan ? ” 

“ I am going to my own home. I am married, and my husband’s house 
is mine.” replied Madeleine, firmly. 

4 4 What are you thinking of ? ” exclaimed Souscarricre. 4 4 Your husband 
gives you back your freedom, and you voluntarily reassume a chain which 
he has broken in twain ! This is madness ! ” 

4 4 No,” replied Madeleine. “ I have already told you that it is my duty. ” 
“.Your duty? I could understand your saying so if Estelan required 
you to submit. But he has given you up.” 
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“ I know that.” 

“ Well, then, why do you do this ? ” 

“I have not renounced him.” 

“ Ami you wish to force him to receive you? Come ! come ! my dear 
child, you have not reflected upon the consequences of this step, and it is 
very fortunate that I met you in time to stop you.” 

“ My resolution is taken. I had, in fact, already made up my mind 
when 1 saw you this morning. 1 should have acted long before now, in- 
deed, if I had known where to find my husband. You told me tin's morn- 
ing where lie was, and I have come to him at once.” 

“lie will not receive you. He -I am rude, perhaps — but I will afly 
that he does not need you.” 

“ You told me thfit he still loved me.” ,,, 

“ Yes, but lie hopes to cure himself of his love ; and it is in order fco 
forget you that he is going to Mexico witli his friend Aubijoux.” 

Souscairi&re did not understand the upright nature of the young girl to 
whom he spoke. 

A woman of her age reasons but little, and is often mistaken ; but she 
makes her mistakes in good faith. She is ignorant of prudential motives, 
and is not satisfied with any compromise or half-way measures. The im- 
pressions of her heart have a direct influence upon her acts. She acts, 
indeed, as she feels. 

Madeleine, whom first love had led to Guy de Bautru, had then become 
attached to Louis d’Estelan, because she imagined that Guy had ceased to 
care for her. She had misunderstood the young man’s feelings. Later on, 
believing herself to be a widow, she had returned to Guy as sincerely as 
before; but after the events which had recently taken place, and since she 
had learnt all that; her husband had suffered so unjustly, she bad reproached 
herself with having forgotten Estelan too soon, and had not approved M 
the stand taken against him after his re-appearance. She thought that 
Maugars and his friend Souscarriere might have given a better reception 
to a man ivhom they had so ill-treated, and if she had been the mistress of 
her own actions, Estelan would not have had to ask her to return to him. 
She would have gone back of her own aecoTd without the least pressure. 

Everything bade her do so. Both duty, of which she had a deep sense, 
and horror of a false position -and none could be more false than that in 
which she had been placed by the Count de Maugars’ project of removing 
her from France. To live separated from her husband, as well as from 
Bautru, to be reduced to waiting for the death of the unfortunate Estelan, 
who adored her — such a future was certainly a dismal one. 

But dSiadeleine had not been free. She had still believed herself to bo 
Maugars’ daughter, and gratitude as well as filial love had bound her to 
him. It would have been a terrible sacrifice to relinquish the man whom 
*slie looked upon as a father. Thus she had refused to choose between him 
and her husband. She had fallen into a passivo condition, leaving all 
things to Heaven, which guides human beings to duty and comforts the 
sorrowful. 

Her interview with Louis d’Estelan had not changed her determination 
to resign herself, although her husband had been very harsh with her. In 
her own heart she thought that he had a right to exact her presence in his 
home, and Bke forgave him for demanding his rights so energetically, for 
she realised that his despotic manner was born of passionate love. 

Louis d’Estelan had not, however, put his threats into execution. He 
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was hiding himself, and the less he showed himself the more she thought 
of him, the more she pitied hitn. She had ended by not fearing him at all, 
and almost desired his corning. And it was at this critical moment that 
Madeleine, sad and full of regret, learned that her husband was about to 
go away for good. She had certainly not hesitated between M . de Maugars 
and Fredoc, but the sacred tie which had bound her to Maugars was now 
broken. The count was not her father, but Estelan was still her husband. 

How could she abstain from going to the man who had been blameless 
throughout, whilst the honour of others had been torn to shreds? fie had 
not calumniated his enemies; he had not deceived any one. He had done 
Height but good. 

liV^But he had disappeared; and Madeleine, deserted by him, could only 
Slope in silence that perhaps at the last moment lie would hold out his arms 
to her, as a wounded man upon the field of battle^appcals for help. 

Suddenly, however, Souscarrierc had announced tlvrjjb Estelan had 
revealed his whereabouts — that he was about to sacrifice himself for his 
wife, after risking his life for his rival’s sake. The generosity, devotion, 
and self-abnegation he displayed sufficed to bring her hack to him. 

Guy de Bautru was out of danger. Madeleine, who no longer feared 
his death, had sufficient courage to write to him that all was at an end 
bctAveen them for ever, that the past could return no more, and that for 
the future she belonged to her husband. Her Jotter was a very touching 
one. She had carried it to Guy’s house in person, and from that instant 
she again became the loving wife of Louis d 'Estelan, so far as her own 
feelings were concerned. 

Souscarri&re, who was still opposed to the plan she had formed, fur- 
nished her with an opportunity for declaring that her resolution could not 
be overcome. 

“If he remains in Paris, I shall remain with him, 1 ' said Madeleine. 

“Not against his will, i presume?” asked Souscarrierc. 

“He will not repulse me, for lie loves me,” replied Madeleine. 

“ Do you love him ? ” 

“ Yes. And I even think that I have never loved any one but him.” 

“ Y"ou ought to have found it out before; poor Guy Avould then not be 
feeling as he does.” 

“ 1 beg him to forgive me, and I am sure that he has too lofty a mind 
not to approve of iny conduct.” 

“ You have an answer for everything,” replied the old soldier, testily. 
“ But after this, I hope my nephew •will never listen to any woman. I 
trust he’ll remain a mere corporal as long as he lives. Well, you have 
made up your mind to go in, I see,” Souscarricre added, pointing to 
Estelan ’s house, the door«of which they had just reached. 

“Yes,” replied Madeleine, decisively. 

“ Go, then, as 1 can’t prevent you from doing so. But as your husband 
may refuse to receive you, you must allow me to wait here for a few mo- 
ments.” 

Madeleine did not reply, but she looked at Souscarrihre. This look 
said everything: all that alio wished for, all that she regretted, and all 
that she suffered in crossing the wishes of her old friend and of others 
still dearer to her. However, she left him, and without turning her head 
she crossed the threshold, which she had already traversed on the day 
before her marriage, on the Count <le Maugars’ arm. That day, she had 
ga&ly gone to see the rooms where her affianced lover lived. She had 
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never entered the house since then, and now she went there almost as a 
suppliant. 

Sonscarri6re remained outside, stamping his feet and swearing loudly at 
Estelan and his devotion, at young girls whose hearts were like “weather- 
cocks,” and at Fredoc, Maugars, and even poorBautru, who was certainly 
not to blame for what had happened. 

The colonel, however, was angry with everybody, and he ought to have 
been so with himself, for his ungovernable temper had certainly increased 
the misfortunes of his friends. 

‘ ‘ The devil take them all ! ” he muttered, striding up and down the 
pavement. “ I ought never to have left La Breteche. I should then have 
avoided this Parisian wasp’s nest. I shall go and shut myself up in Anjou, 
after I have taken my poor nephew to Algiers, and unless La Breteche is 
burnt down I will never leave it again. Maugars can come there to end 
his days if he likes, but I shan’t take any interest in anything now except- 
ing my woods, my horses, and my dogs. Maugars is paying very dear for 
his youthful follies. We shall see what he will say to Madeleine’s change 
of feeling. I am afraid that it will be a death-blow to him. However, lie 
has the satisfaction of being rid of Fredoc’s persecutions.” 

Souscarrierc had only just uttered the pseudo-bachelor’s name when he 
saw a stout woman, whose figure and face he recognised, coming towards 
him. It was the female whom he had one day followed so persistently, 
Brigitte, Frtkloc’s housekeeper, and her appearance, just as lie "was think- 
ing of her master, reminded him of a well-known proverb. Surprised at 
the sight of her, he w'as still more startled when she accosted him. The 
expression of her face shewed that she was labouring under great excite- 
ment, and, indeed* she said to him without any preamble : “ He is dying.” 

“ Who ? Monsieur FnSdoc ? ” 

“Yes. He wishes to see you.” 

“What for?” 

“ To ask your pardon before he dies.” 

“ I don’t need to see him. He could not have told you to come to look 
for me in the Rue de Rome. He knows that I don’t live here.” 

“No. He sent me to Monsieur d ’Estelan, to Monsieur de Maugars, 
and Monsieur de Bautru; he wishes to see them all, and more than every- 
thing he wishes to see his daughter. As I have met you here 1 beg you 
to add your entreaties to mine. He is afraid that she may refuse to come 
to him, or be prevented from doing so.” 

“I don’t know what she may decide in the matter, but you did cpiitc 
right bjj coming to Monsieur d’Estelan first. ” 

“ 'J he*Rue de la Bienfaisance is so near that I came here first. I shall 
-next go to the Place de la Trinity, and then 

“To find me? Well, here I am ! My nephew is ill, and besides, he 
has no grudge against your master now. HowcA r cr, I doubt whether 
Monsieur de Maugars will consent to see Monsieur Fredoc.” 

“ It does not matter if ” 

, “ If Madeleine will go ; it is she whom Monsieur Fredoc most desires 
fb see, is it not? Well, she is here in this house. With her husband, 
you understand,” added Souscarrierc. 4 * Go up and speak to her yourself. ” 

“ Without you ? ” 

^ “ Yes. I have no power to advise her under such circumstances. She 
will consult her heart alone, and she will do quite right.” 

“ I will go to her, then,” replied Brigitte, quietly. 
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“ Very well. I will wait here.” ’ 

The conversation had lasted but a few moments, and it was curtailed 
by the housekeeper’s entering the house. Souscarri^ro began to walk up 
and down again, more disturbed and affected than previously. Nature 
had made him violent, but not pitiless, and hearing that Fredoc was dying, 
he felt very sad. 

“ The sorry ending of an ugly tale,” he muttered. “ He will perhaps 
die without seeing his daughter again, and maybe he does not deserve to 
see her after all he has done. This is the consequence of going out of the 
path of rectitude to seek revenge. The sword or pistols, those are the 
only weapons. Whoever strikes ii\ the dark is a rascal. Fredoc deserves 
his fate. Yet he had feeling. When he spoke of having been robbed of 
his daughter by Maugars, his voice almost made me shed tears. If Made- 
leine asked my advice in the matter I should tell her to go and see the 
dying man, for he is her father after all. But "she won’t ask me, never 
fear. She will consult her lord and master, Estelan. "He must be at 
home, and has made her welcome, since she does not return. The house- 
keeper will interfere with their reconciliation, perhaps. Who knows how 
it may all end ? I can’t wait here all day for Madeleine, and it seems to 
me that I am playing a very stupid part. I have a great mind to go off 
and let them settle matters to suit themselves. ” * 

However, the colonel still tarried. He did not like to depart without 
being sure that Madeleine had become reconciled to her husband. In 
point of fact, he expected that such would be the case, for he knew very 
well that Louis d’Estelan had never ceased to love his wife. But he wished 
to tell his friend Maugars what had occurred. The great news would 
necessarily change all his plans. So the colonel continued walking up and 
down the pavement, muttering, gesticulating, and looking up at the win- 
dows. » 

He did irot know on which floor Estelan lived, but he hoped that it 
would occur to Madeleine to look out of the window to see whether lier^ 
old friend were still waiting for her. However, no one appeared. 

“The housekeeper does pot return,” he muttered. “They have re- 
ceived her, that’s clear — and that proves that they have made it up. I 
can’t blame them for doing so. It was the best tiling they could do, I am 
obliged to confess it. But, goodness gracious ! here they come ! ” 

As he spoke, he caught sight of Madeleine at the entrance, leaning upon 
her husband’s arm. 

“ Well,” muttered he, “ I know what to think now, and I may as well 
lay down my arms and fly.” 

He was about to take himself off — the last resource of the vanquished, 
and, when the defeat is Honourable, their final consolation. But the married ' 
couple, followed by Brigitte, were coming towards him, and he did not 
•Wish to look as if ho were flying from them. So he waited, standing still ; : 
and when Louis d’Estelan held out his hand to him, he shook it. 

“ He is dying,” said Madeleine, without mentioning Frikloc by name, 

‘ 1 Let us go to him.” 

Souscarri&re hesitated for a moment. He felt grateful to the ydfcng 
girl for sparing him any comment upon the presence of her husband, but 
he did not care to hear the farewell of his dying enemy. 

“ I beg of you,” said Madeleine, with an imploring look in her eyes. 

“If you wish it I will go with you,” he answered, “but I solemnly , 
Swear that I would refuse to do it for any one else than you.” 
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Madeleine cut his explanation^ short by turning towards the Rue de la 
Bienfaisance, which was not far distant. Brigitte went ahead, and very 
swiftly for so corpulent a person, while Souscarriere walked behind the 
young couple. He thought that he was in a ridiculous position, but he 
would not break his word to Madeleine, and persevered in his course. 

The walk was swift and silent. They readied Fredoc ’s house without 
exchanging a single word, and on the stairs they met the notary who 
now had charge of Pruncvaux’s practice. 

He was going off with a portfolio under his arm, and he stopped Sous- 
carri&re on the way. The colonel waited and spoke with him, while M. 
and Madame d’Estelan, led by Brigitte, entered the dying man’s rooms. 

“If he really wishes to see me he will, no doubt, ask for me,” said 
Souscarriere to the young lawyer. 

“ I do not think that he is able to express a wish,” replied the notary. 
“ The physician, who is with him, told mo that he was swiftly passing 
away. The effort he made in dictating and signing his last wishes has ex- 
hausted him.” 

“ He thought of making his will, then? ” said Sousearrifcro. 

“ Yes, at the last moment. I was sent for in great haste, and I had only 
just time to do what was necessary. I am very glad this will has been 
made, for it will rejiair a very serious and undeserved misfortune.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ Monsieur Yvrande, called Fredoc, has left his entire fortune to 
Madame d’Estelan, whose father, the Count de Maugars, lost his money 
by the dishonesty of my predecessor, Prunevaux. Monsieur Yvrande lias 
made her heiress to everything on condition that she pays a yearly pen- 
sion to his housekeeper.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said Souscarriere, who was greatly affected by this intelli- 
gence, but wished to look as though he heard it with the utmost indiffer- 
ence. 

“ I thought it somewhat strange, but I understand it now,” added the 
lawyer. “ Monsieur Fredoc carried conscientiousness to excess. He was, 
it appears, one of Prunevaux’s boon companions, and at the last moment 
he reproached himself for having, in a measure, contributed to Monsieur 
de Maugars’ ruin by leading my predecessor into gay society. Accord- 
ingly, as he had no direct heirs, he has left everything to the count’s 
daughter.” 

“ lie wrote her name, then, in the will ? ” 

“ Yes, Madame Madeleine d’Estelan, n6e De Maugars, of course. How 
did you imagine he had called her ? ” 

“ I did’Tiot think anything about it. I meant nothing by my remark. 
But it remains to be soen whether Madame d’rCstelan will accept the 
money. ” 

“ Why shouldn’t she accept it ? ” 

“ Why, indeed ? Really, my dear sir, my remarks are p*crfectly foolish. 
I knew Monsieur Fredoc very well, and the sudden news that he was 
dying has somewhat upset me.” 

“ That is quite natural. He thought of you ; for he sent for you at the 
same time as his heiress. ” 

“ I hope that ho did not leave me anything ! ” exclaimed the colonel. 

“Dornt be alarmed, sir,” said the. notary, smiling. “Allow me to bid 
you good day. ” 

Souscarriere was glad to see him go off, and made no effort to detain him. 
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“There was something good about this kVcdoc, after all,” thought the 
old colonel. “He has left everything to Madeleine without publicly 
revealing that she was his daughter. That is noble, almost as noble as the 
conduct of Kstelan — but Estelan is rewarded for his generosity, while this 
poor man is dying.” 

At this moment Madeleine reappeared, with her face bathed in tears. 

“ lie died blessing me,” said she, in a stifled voice — “blessing me, and 
asking the forgiveness of all whom he had injured.” 

1 forgave him long ago,” muttered Souscarrierc, and he relapsed into 
deep thought. 

* * # * # * « 

Three months have gone by. Madeleine, who wears mourning for her 
father, is travelling in {Switzerland with her husband, and they will winter 
in Italy. They are ending as they ought to have begun. And, after so 
many severe trials, a peaceful life together consoles them for their sufl'erings. 

The Count de Mail gars is reconciled to his son-in-law, and has admitted 
that lie was woefully in the wrong when lie behaved so hastily on the 
wedding day. Souscarrierc has not spared himself in bringing about this 
result, for he indeed had considerable trouble in eonvinchig his old friend 
that he was to blame from the outset, and that Estelan was an innocent 
victim. However, the obstinate old count is now beginning to perceive 
that Madeleine did right in returning to her husband, and lie realises that 
happiness is only to be found in domestic peace. He no longer blames her 
for having accepted Yvrande’s fortune, and no longer talks or thinks of 
going to end his days in Louisiana. He is staying at La JiretecLc, and 
intends to settle near there for good, when Madeleine buys an estate 
adjoining Souscarrierc ’s old manor. 

Guy de jkiutru will not show himself at his uncled house for some years 
to come. He vfill wait till time heals his wound, and, to hasten the cure, 
lie has plunged deeply into the study of military science. He is working 
at theoretical tactics, and learning Arabic, and be declares that be will 
not leave Algeria, till lie has won his epaulettes. He is a corporal already. 

The old Marchioness de Fuygarrault has not yet become reconciled to 
her “little cousin’s” marriage. She wished Madeleine had married Guy 
de Bautru in the first place, and poured forth lire and flame when she 
learned that she had returned to M. d’Estelan, who had “the gross 
indelicacy to reappear.” 

It was necessary to tell her that the plebeian son-in-law had not really 
died, and that lie had behaved in the most gentlemanly manner imaginable ; 
but the secret of Madeleine’s birth was withheld from her, and she still 
w r onders why Madame d’l^stelan persists in wearing black during the 1 
honeymoon. The aggressive old dowager has settled clown in the heart of 
the Faubourg Saint-Germain, and protests that she v r ill never go to La 
Bretcehe, but Madeleine does not despair of coaxing her to change her 
mind and taking her there next summer. 

M. and Madame Aubijoux persevered in their resolution. They have 
gone to Mexico to live, and th6y have done wisely. There are cases in 
which exile is useful. 

They have taken Marius Guenegaud with them, and he promises to 
become a very worthy member of society. 

Rascaillon, alias Rangouze, will be tried at the next session of the 
assfces. He expects to be in prison for a few years to come, but 
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prospect does not greatly alarm him. He knows that things soon pass out 
of memory in Paris, and hopes to go “back to business ” in 1886. 

Prunevaux has not yet returned to France, but he will eventually do so. 
His creditors are disposed to content themselves with thirty per cent, of 
their dues, and all will be quietly arranged. He will not hire any more 
theatres, but he will find “Grasshoppers” enough to sing at a reduced 
rate. 

Busserolles is more of a dandy now than ever. He allows it to be sup- 
posed that Madame Aubijoux was not altogether cruel, and that he fought 
a duel with her husband and seriously wounded him. The worthy Aubi- 
joux is not there to contradict him," and Girac upholds his deserving com- 
panion, swearing whenever he is not tipsy that Busserolles is both a great 
lady-killer and a martial hero. 

Don Manoel de Rio-Tinto continues to play at cards with marked suc- 
cess. He has won large sums at Trouville and Dieppe this summer, and it 
is said that he is going to purchase the villa on the Boulevard de Mont- 
morency. If he does become the lord of that superb domain, poor Antonia, 
at least, will never behold its splendours. She died three days after 
Fredoe, and her death was almost dramatic. 

While the povr repentant creature was making a worthy end of her life, 
the Widow Moueheron continued plying her famous “ martingale. ” It was 
not because she was exactly unfeeling, but because her passion for gambling 
was an ungovernable one. She divided her time between her dying 
daughter and her roulette-table. The ball still rolled round the cylinder 
in the yellow boudoir while Antonia lay at the last gasp upon her canopied 
bed. Madame Moueheron went from one to the other in turn, and when- 
ever she set the cylinder in motion she had tears in her eyes. 

There was also a heart-rending scene when Antonia was laid in her 
coffin, and old MotHcr Mouchcron’s groans greatly affected the female 
gamblers around her. At the cemetery they had to seize hold of her to 

g revent her from throwing herself into her daughter’s grave. The poor 
rasshopper had a superb funeral, indeed, although only women attended 
it. •- 

However, everybody in the gay world, both men and women, went to 
the sale of her furniture, and old Rosine made some excellent bargains on 
that occasion. The result has enabled Widow Moueheron to gamble more 
desperately than ever she did before. She bets heavily, and sometimes 
even attains to the maximum. It is needless to state that she has returned 
to Monaco, and that the fortune which Antonia left, and which M. de 
Maugai$ refused, will soon be locked up in the cash-box of the Monaco 
bankers, the Blancs, who certainly will not scorn it. 

The Widow Moueheron will perhaps live longer than either SousearrRre 
or Maugars, just as she has survived her daughter, and of a certainty she 
will ever remain incorrigible. And when Madeleine, a happy mother, 
blesses Heaven for having given her some lovely children, when Guy de 
Bautru has become a colonel and the father of a family as well, the Grass- 
hopper’s mother will still be pricking her cards with a pin at the gaming 
table. She will be as withered as a dried leaf in an album. But gambling 
will preserve her still, for gambling conduces to longevity. Prhnevaux 
himself will unharness some day, perhaps, but the Widow Moueheron will 
drive “ Satan’s Coach” forever. 
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